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ON KEEPING TIME 


By ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 


Rhythm is the skeleton of music; it is the 
bones and sinews by which music achieves anima- 
tion and velocity. Without rhythm music could 
indeed exist, but only as a stranded whale exists, 
heaving and tossing, yet incapable of motion. 

Rhythm, though part of the machinery of 
music, is not actually music. This may seem a 
startling statement, until we realise that music is 
sound and that rhythm can be expressed without 
the use of sound. It can be expressed, for 
instance, by light, or by touch. If we wish to 
communicate the rhythm of a piece of music tc 
another person we can do so by means of a flash 
lamp, or by tapping the rhythm upon the other 
person’s hand or arm. But though rhythm is not 
actually music, it is so closely bound up with 
music that from a fragment of rhythm we can 
reconstruct the harmony and melody, just as, 
from an old bone, paleontologists can reconstruct 
some prehistoric forerunner of the human kind, 
stating with the utmost assurance that the bone 
was the jawbone of a woman of the pliocene age ; 
that she was left-handed; that she wore little 
clothing ; and that she cracked nuts with her teeth. 
To the lay mind these reconstructive assertions by 
scientists seem far-fetched ; but in reality they are 
no more far-fetched than the claim of a musician 
to be able to write down a melody and harmony 
from hearing the rhythm tapped by another 
person. 

A feeling for rhythm is not an exclusively 
musical gift. Tennyson had a great feeling for 
rhythm, but had no ear for music. ‘The feeling 
for rhythm is instinctive, probably due to the 
fact that man has two feet—one stronger than 
the other. We cannot think of repeated sounds 
as being of equal intensity, and unconsciously we 
make one sound slightly louder than the other. 
For instance, if we listen to the tolling of a bell 
(not tolled too slowly, of course, otherwise the 
sense of sequence is never established) we uncon- 
sciously make one sound say ‘ding’ and the other 
‘dong.’ If two people listen simultaneously the 
chances are that one sound which is unmistakably 
‘ding’ to the first listener is not less unmistakably 
dong’ to the second, and ze versd. So also we 
make a clock say ‘tick-tock,’ though the sounds are 
identical. If any one doubt this, let him experi- 
nent thus. Take a clock or watch with a fairly 
ast beat (have nothing to do with a ponderous 
grandfather clock, because, as is natural with gentle- 
men of advanced age, it may be rather slow and 
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halting in its speech, as though it could not 
quite recollect what it was going to say). But 
to continue—repeat the magic syllables ‘tick-tock’ 
with each beat ; then, omitting one beat, continue 
repeating the magic syllables. It will be found 
that the clock continues to tick in the rhythm of a 
strong and weak beat, though it is obvious, since 
we omitted one beat, that the ‘ticks’ have become 
‘tocks,’ and the ‘tocks’ become ‘ ticks.’ 

This feeling for a recurring rhythm of an 


|alternating strong and weak beat governs many 


human activities. In games it is known as timing. 
In ball games, it is the power to make the impact 
occur upon the culminating strong beat of an 
imaginary series. In golf, the rhythm is begun 
with what is known as a waggle, during which 
interesting and important feature of the drive the 
golfer is trying to set up an imaginary rhythm, 
hoping that the real blow will occur upon the 
culminating beat of the imaginary series. Some 
golfers seem to establish the rhythm quickly, 
others seem to have to sing through quite a 
long movement before finding the psycho- 
logical moment. ‘The same principle applies to 
timing at other ball games, but as this is not a 
guide book to cricket and tennis, I must reluctantly 
curtail my observations. I may add, to corroborate 
my theory, that it is because many cricketers, 
tennis players, and golfers fix their own imaginary 
rhythm, that so many good players hate to play 
these games in proximity to that questionable 
attraction—a band. 

So deeply is this feeling for an alternation of 
strong and weak beats implanted in the mind that 
the unnatural rhythms of three, five, or seven 
beats are apt to settle down into a succession of 
alternating bars. In a waltz this two-bar rhythm 
is obvious. In _ five-beat music, such as the 
second movement of the ‘ Pathetic Symphony,’ 
this alternation of strong and weak bars is still 
perceptible though not so obvious as in three- 
beat music. Of seven-beat music it is difficult to 
speak, as the few examples of this time are so 
artificial that they can rank only as attempts to defy 
the normal sense of rhythm. 

Lest music, governed exclusively by the alter- 
nation of a recurring strong and weak beat, should 
settle down into a too machine-like motion, 
composers have always felt the necessity of 
breaking the monotony by various artistic 
expedients. In music written for definite purposes, 
such as dancing or marching, though the accents 
may be varied a strict and uniform rhythm must 
be preserved. Any variation in the rhythm of a 
dance or march would cause chaos in the ballroom 
and confusion in the barrack-square. 

But composers of music to be judged on its 
own merits have always tried to maintain interest 
by alternately thwarting or gratifying this instinctive 
sense of rhythm. This they do (1) by lengthening 
the phrases so that the regular stress is destroyed ; 
(2) by distorting the accent so that the regular 
stress is transferred elsewhere ; (3) by balancing 
phrases of unequal length, the shortness of the 
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phrase being compensated by a greater intensity 
of expression. 

The first method, the deliberate lengthening of | 
a phrase, is frequently used by Brahms, who} 
generally managed to spread his melodies over a 
larger space than they gave promise of occupying 
at their initiation—c/ the slow movement of the 
Violin Sonata in D minor. 

The second method, that of distorting the 
rhythm by transferring the accents, has always been 
much favoured by composers since the beginning 
of harmonic music. Composers of rag-time did 
not invent syncopation: they merely abused it. 
In the hands of an imaginative composer synco- 
pation is as free and independent as the wind, 
cf. the lovely arabesques introduced by Chopin in 
his fourth Ballade. In the hands of jazzers, 
syncopation is a ruthless and mechanical defiance 
of strict time. Instances of syncopation will be 
found in Bach (‘Sleepers, wake’), in Schumann 
(‘Whims’ and the Pianoforte Concerto), and in 
Brahms (‘Song of Destiny’), to mention only a 
few. 

Occasionally Schumann and Brahms, in their 
attempt to get away from strict time, spoil the 
result by excess of zeal. ‘The opening chords of 
* Manfred’ are written after the beat, but unless the 
listener is watching the conductor, there is nothing 
to display the syncopation, because the normal 
has never yet been established. Similarly in 
Brahms’s Violin Sonata in I) minor (Finale) there 
is a passage in which both the violin and the piano- 
forte are, musically speaking, kicking against the 
pricks, to the confusion of all concerned. For 
syncopation to make its effect, the composer must 
let us first feel the regular, recurring stresses. 

The last method, that of balancing phrases by 
their significance rather than by their length, can 
scarcely be called a method considering that it is a 
spiritual quality which cannot be reproduced at 
will, and can scarcely be examined or explained. 
Beethoven’s melody in the Cavatina (Op. 130) is 
a good example of this method, if method it can 
be called. Few listeners would realise that the 
melody is of eight bars’ length, the first phrase being 
a short one (two bars), the second phrase beginning 
as though to balance the first, but continuing in 
such a big curve that it occupies not two bars but 
six. In Mozart’s G minor Symphony (the Trio) 
the first two phrases, four bars long, are adequately 
and beautifully balanced by a short phrase of only 
two bars. Other examples of unexpected and 
peculiarly happy balancing of phrases may be found 
in Brahms’s ‘ Liebeslieder’ No. 2, and in the Coda 
of the second movement of Schubert’s Symphony 
in B minor. 

Perhaps one of the mysterious qualities which go 
to make up the mental constitution of a genius is 
the ability to see instantly what rhythm is needed 
to transform a series of notes into a melody. Two 
men may take the same succession of notes, of 
which one may make nothing, and the other a 
divinely beautiful melody. Consider, for instance, 
how much the particular rhythm of the opening 











bars of the tune ‘St. Antoni’ contributes to its 
haunting beauty. Indeed, without that particular 
rhythm it would be a sorry alternation of two notes. 

Accurately to observe the regular stresses in 
music with all their variations is known as keeping 
time. To keep time is not a natural gift as is the 
ability to keep in tune. The ability to keep time 
has to be acquired by practice and correction, for 
time (of which music is but an audible form), in 
spite of clocks and calendars, which have been 
invented to record and measure its progress, is 
capricious and uncertain in its flight. To some 
people time seems to fly, while to others the 
same division of time seems to go on leaden feet, 
according to their occupation, interest, or leisure. 

Every schoolboy knows that quarters of an hour 
are of varying length; that the longed-for quarter 
of an hour in the morning, known as the Break, 
flies so rapidly that there is scarcely time to eat more 
than three large pieces of cake and an apple, 
while that dreary last quarter of an hour which 
ends a double period of mathematics is so slow 
that not even the drawing of a dozen caricatures 
of the mathematical master will occupy it entirely. 

Every grown man knows that the occasional five 
minutes which he has to wait until breakfast is 
ready is a scandalous waste of time ‘completely 
disorganizing the day’s work,’ while those two 
hours which he filched from his afternoon’s 
occupation went so quickly that “there was scarcely 
time for more than fourteen holes.’ 

The speed with which time moves depends 
upon the number of ideas with which our minds 
are absorbed during a given period. When a 
man goes shopping with a female relative, or vic 
versa, the shopper, bent upon purchasing some 
garment which will intensify the wearer’s charms, 
says, ‘Will you wait here five minutes while I go 
and buy a ribbon to match my hat, or a tie to 
match my socks?’ ‘The shopper is so engrossed 
with the idea of finding the desired article that 
time ceases to exist: the long-suffering friend is 
so bored with an uninterested observation of 
pedestrians, motors, and shop-windows that the five 
minutes seem to him like fifty. From such 
widely different estimates of time spring many a 
little misunderstanding, even in the most friendly 
and forbearing families. 

It will be found then that there is a tendency 
to get impatient while we are not actively engaged, 
and in music this tendency shows itself in an 
incorrect estimate of long notes or rests. Few, if 
any, congregations in church hold on the long 
notes of hymns for their full value. For instance, 
in ‘O God, our help in ages past, Our help for 
years to come,’ unless the organist sustain the 
chord on the word ‘come’ very firmly, the 
congregation will anticipate the next note. After 
singing the word ‘come’ for, in their opinion, 
quite long enough they get impatient for the next 
line, and unless restrained by the firm arm of the 
organist they will cut out a fraction of a beat, thus 
completely ruining the splendid progress of the 
hymn. 
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During a long rest the general tendency is to 


hurry the beats. Few people can estimate correctly 
the length of, shall we say, thirty seconds, and it 
will be found that most people under-estimate the 


length. 
Other causes of faulty time-keeping are excite- 
ment and sentimentality. Excitement, which 


causes performers to hurry, is forgivable, though 
it should be carefully guarded against, because it 
is insatiable in its desire for speed and ever more 
speed. Provided the performer has the reins of 
his imagination firmly grasped, a little excitement, 
with its passion for speed, is a great addition to 
any interpretation, especially if the performer can 
at any given moment restore the correct fempo. 
The other cause of incorrect time - keeping, 
sentimentality, is wholly deplorable, because it 
is the cause of dragging, and has no redeeming 
virtues whatsoever. 

To sum up, the ideal musical time-keeper is one 
who can accurately fix upon and maintain any 
desired fempo, and who can accelerate or retard the 
speed according to the emotional content of the 
music without losing sight of the original time, 
and this combination of mechanical accuracy with 
emotional freedom is the hall-mark of all really 
great conductors and performers. 





Hd Libitum 





By ‘ Feste’ 

Last month we were considering the possibility 
of testing the effects of music on the individual. 
Hard on the heels of the book on which that 
article was based (‘The Effects of Music’) comes 
a volume of a kindred type*—in which are con- 
sidered recent attempts to gauge the musical 
ability of class-members in schools. 

Dr. Kwalwasser examines various tests of the 
kind, and has much to say that is of value to 
all who are concerned in musical education. The 
book raises far more issues than can be discussed 
here, so I shall content myself with the points that 
are likely to be of interest to musicians in general. 

We have something of a shock at the start, 
where the Doctor lays it down that * training cannot 
improve one’s musical endowment.’ He holds that 
the sense of pitch, for example, cannot be developed 
after the subject has got well into the ’teens, because 
the sense ‘is determined by psycho-physical struc- 
tures which condition and control the function’ : 

All kinds of hearing devices have been constructed 

to correct defective hearing, but these devices cannot 
cure impaired hearing. The lack of fine auditory dis- 
crimination must be considered a physiological as well 


| 
Nor does a deficiency in rhythmic sense appear to 
| be amenable to treatment, as is shown by an exhaus- 
tive experiment with two schools. School A was 
tested on a Monday and again on the following 
Wednesday, receiving no rhythmic training in the 
meantime. In School B the first testing was followed 
by two months of intensive rhythmic drill—marching 
to music, beating time, swinging arms with the beat, 
breathing with the beat, tapping patterns, &c. 
On testing School B after this period, the 
experimenter found, ‘much to her dismay,’ that 
it had made fourteen per cent. less improve- 
ment than its rival. Says Dr. Kwalwasser, 
“This shows unequivocally that training does 
not improve one’s rhythmic discrimination.’ With 
diffidence I suggest that it shows no less 
unequivocally that children may have too much of 
even so good a thing as rhythmic drill. These 
experiments usually have a way of leaving off just 
when the meaty part is reached. What we want 
to know is the result on several schools of a 
reasonable amount of training spread over various 
periods. 


If so little can be done with rhythmless children, 
how shall the afflicted adult be saved? In fact, 
he can’t be. What is known as the Seashore 
Rhythm Test—so called not from any marine 
associations, but after its inventor, Carl E. 
Seashore—was given to four hundred and sixty-four 
grown-ups. It was found that the difference 
between the rhythmic sense of those who received 
regular musical instruction and those who 
were untaught was negligible, the average totals 
being 76.50 and 75.51 respectively. Seeing that 
those who were taught music began with a natural 
advantage, the results are, as Dr. Kwalwasser says, 
‘disconcerting to some educators.’ 

Disconcerting to many will be the discovery, 
too, that ‘aptitude tests’ given to two hundred 
white children and two hundred coloured children 
of similar school grades showed the young negro 











to be well in front in regard to rhythm and musical 
memory, and not behind in any other capacity. 
A blow for us pore white trash! 

Dr. Kwalwasser says that tests of the kind 
described above are opposed by many, who regard 
them as ‘fatalistic’ and discouraging. But he argues 
rightly that as the teacher’s business is to make 
the most of the talent possessed by each individual, 
he can set about his task with the more certainty 
if he knows the extent and character of the 
differences between those talents. Most of the 
difficulty in class-work is due to the fact that in 
such matters as the learning of songs, clearness of 








as a psychological manifestation. 


And he quotes in support a monograph issued by 
the University of Iowa on ‘The Effects of Training 
on Pitch Discrimination.’ 


** Tests and Measurements in Music,’ by Jacob Kwalwasser, 
Ph.D., Professor of Music Education, Syracuse University, N.Y. 
C. C. Birchard & Co., ' 


Roston & New York; Hawkes, London, tos.), 


diction, intonation, and rhythmic life, the progress 
of the whole is little more than that of the lame 
ducks. Preliminary testing would lead to such a 
classification as would enable the musically-endowed 
to develop their ability to a far greater extent than 
is possible at present. 

Sight-reading seems to be in an even more back 
ward state in America than it is in this country: 
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Less than 50 per cent. of all sixth-grade children 
could recognise ‘The Star-spangled Banner’ from 
notation, although the development of aural power 
enabling the child to ‘know’ by sight that which he 
knows by sound, and wice versd, is an attainment for 
earlier grades. The most common symbols and terms 
were not understood. Key- and time-signatures were 
only poorly learned. Although the Educational 
Council considered the course an easily attainable one, 
it is, on the contrary, far too ambitious for most of 
our better schools at the present time. 

In America, as in England, there is an undue | 
variation of standard, due to the fact that in many | 
schools music is the one subject that may be (and | 
frequently has to be) taught by a teacher not well | 
qualified. The result is a depressing experience | 
familiar to all who attend competitive festivals: | 
of two schools drawn from the same area and con- | 
sisting of the same type of child, A will put up a} 
go per cent. performance, while a mere 65 per| 
cent. is a generous estimate of the achievement 
of B. Would a similar disparity in the three R’s| 
be tolerated? Dr. Kwalwasser puts the case) 
strongly : 





What could be more disconcerting to a superintendent | 
than to find two sixth-grade classes differing in their 
musical accomplishment as much as third- and sixth- 
grade arithmetic classes do? Grade classifications at | 
the present time mean but little in designating the | 
degree of musical achievement. All music teachers 
and supervisors are being penalised, in one way or | 
another, for the chaotic conditions which have resulted | 
from standards that are too individualistic. 

| 


He is not’ enthusiastic concerning  the| 
testing of musical appreciation, the subject | 
being at present in too complex a_- state, ! 
‘considered by some as_ basically emotional, | 


and by others as_ essentially intellectual.’ | 
Certainly such methods of testing as are revealed 
by sample charts in this book are very unsatis. | 
factory. It is a fundamental rule in catechism | 
that a question must admit of only one answer. | 


Many asked in these tests admit of several, 
e.g., Faust was written by ...?’ ‘The half-| 
note gets two beats: Is this true or false?’ °The| 


bass is a transposing instrument: true or false ?’| 
But there are a good many musical works called | 
‘Faust’; the half-note in 2-4, 3-4, and 4-4 receives | 
two beats, in 2-2 one beat, and in 4-8 four beats ;| 
is ‘the bass’ the bass tuba or the double-bass ? | 
If the latter, authorities differ as to whether it should | 
be described as transposing or non-transposing, | 
inasmuch as it plays in the key written, but its| 
notes sound an octave lower. What benefit do} 
children derive from being bothered in this way ? 
It merely sets a premium on guessing. In fact, 
one paper—the Hutchison Music Test No. 1— 
actually bids the youngsters to guess! A group of 
opening phrases from well-known songs is given, | 
followed by these instructions : 
You are to write before each song the number of its 
title. Do your own work. Do not hum or sing aloud. 
Work rapidly. // you are not certain which title belongs 
toa song, guess; be sure you have a title for every song. 
[ My italics. ] 
Ihe last injunction rules out the whole test from 
an educational point of view. It is surpr.sing 





the questions are leading questions. 


to find that this weakness is not pointed out by 
Dr. Kwalwasser, who is usually so keen in spotting 
defects. 

Some papers consist of long strings of statements 
labelled “True—False,’ the pupil being instructed 
to underline one of the two adjectives. Here are 
a few samples : 


Verdi was a member of the Italian 


Parliament. True—False. 
Beethoven married early in life. od 
Mendelssohn fled from Germany 


because of political difficulties. 

Wagner wrote the libretto to * Der 
Freischiitz.’ 

Grieg, Bach, and Beethoven are the 
three greatest composers. 

All percussion instruments 
indefinite pitch. 

Violins are frequently employed in 
brass bands. 

The concert-master is the principal 
player in the wood-wind section. 

The xylophone is a_ brass 
instrument. 

Oboes have sounding posts. 

The overture is the finale of an 
opera. 

Chamber music is choral music. 

Arpeggio means a gradual increase in 
tone. ” ” 


yield 


wind 


This is a sheer guessing competition, and every 
one of the statements that could not have been put 
in question form—e.g., ‘Where does the overture 
occur in an opera ?’ “ Which percussion instruments 
sound a definite note ?’—should have been ruled 
out. The astonishing thing is that the paper from 
which they are taken is one drawn up by 
Dr. Kwalwasser himself ! 


As we might expect, the test for Music Appre- 
ciation breaks down badly because of its over- 
emphasis on a programme. ‘The pupil is asked 
to state what the rhythm of a given piece repre- 
sented : 

It was the first day of the vacation. John had 
decided to go to a nearby city for a holiday. The 
music will tell you how John made the journey. 
Underline the words which tell how the music says he 
travelled : 

1, On foot; 2, 

horseback. 

After reaching the centre of the city his attention 

was directed to something down the street. The 

music tells what John saw. Underline, &c. : 

1, Soldiers marching ; 2, sailorsdancing ; 3, fountain 

bubbling ; 4, a horse running. 


by boat; 3, on skates: 4, on 


Rhythm is so descriptive that the above is not 
unreasonable, the only serious objection being that 
It would be 
better to ask the children z/a/ the various rhythms 
suggest. 

Melody, however, is far less definite than rhythm, 


| and the claim in the test that it is ‘the expression 
of a thought’ is over-strong. 


It may express 
thought, but not often @ thought—certainly not 
with sufficient clearness to justify the demand 
that a pupil should judge from the music played 
what John’s thoughts were : 
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John sat at a window. He was thinking of his 
experiences of the morning. Listen to the selection, 
and underline the words which best express what John 
was thinking : 

1, He would like to go with a circus; 2, he would 

like to be a missionary; 3, he would like to 
be a policeman; 4, he would like to be a 
soldier. 

Even more severe demands on the expressive 
power of music are made in John’s next 
meditation : 

As he walked through the fields he was thinking of 
something that had happened the day before. The 
music tells you what he thought. Listen to the 
selection, and underline the words which best express 
what the music says John thought about the things 
that had happened [‘ to the house that Jack built,’ 
one almost goes on]: 

1, He was satisfied that he had done his best ; 
2, he was worried about his friends ; 3, he was 
glad that he had received his pay ; 4, he was 
proud of his country. 


This is teaching children very little about music, 
and not very much about John, except that for one 
so young he seemed to be overburdened with 
responsibilities. 

A final chapter is headed “A Survey of Accom- 
plishment,’ and contains many elaborate graphs 
which musical educators might study with interest 
and profit. I have not space to consider more 
than the set of Conclusions with which the Doctor 
ends. 

He finds that the acquirement of musical know- 
ledge in public schools is unsteady and irregular ; 
increased instruction is often accompanied by 
a loss in learning. Major key-signatures are | 
known by only a small percentage, and minor keys 
are practically unknown. Rests are harder to 
learn than notes. Reading from notation is not 
acquired to any considerable extent. (It is not 
stated what notation is used.) Girls are more 
than a grade in advance of boys through all the 
music course. ‘The knowledge of music notation 








Testing knowledge by means of posers is 
not confined to schools. Hardly a newspaper is 
without its daily quota of hard nuts. There is not 
much in it, of course, because the questions 
usually deal with the dry bones of the various 
subjects. Plenty of good musicians go to their 
graves full of years and honours, but also full of 
ignorance concerning the birth and death dates of 
any of the great composers. 





| 
' 
| Nor is the game confined to the popular press. 
A correspondent sends me a pamphlet issued by 





| the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
|music, New York, and circulated here by a 
Birmingham house, called ‘Quiz yourself on 


| Music: A Game and a Test.’ It is intended, says 
ithe Preface, ‘as a human-interest text-book for 
|classes in music appreciation and musical history 
|in the schools and for club study groups.’ Here 
|are a few of these human-interest questions : 

(1.) Which recent President as a boy was a member of 

| his home town band—Coolidge, Harding, Wilson, or 

| Taft ? 

| There is some human-interest here, especially to 
}the survivors in the home town; but how does 
knowledge of this sort help musical history classes 
lor club study groups? As the name Coolidge 
|has some musical associations, I choose the 
President of the same name. 





Here is another momentous question : 
(2.) What composer wrote ‘K-K-Katy,’ * The wreck 


| . ; 7" . ’ 
| of the Julie Plante,’ and ‘ There is no death’ ?—O’ Hara, 


von Tilzer, de Koven, or Cadman ? 


This has me beaten, but on the principle laid 


down in the Hutchison Music Test No. 1, I 
|guess, choosing O’Hara, because the name 


|called up a favourite comic song of long ago, in 
which occurred the lines “The man who struck 





is so slowly acquired as to bring discredit on the 
State music teaching. ‘The rate of learning 
expressed in test items per year is 1.08 for grades | 
1 to 4, and only .52 for grades 4 to12. Knowledge 
of notation is acquired twice as quickly in the} 
primary grades as it is in the higher grades. | 
Present teaching methods ‘are not sufficiently | 
refined to insure the realisation of many of the | 
aims formulated by the National Research Council | 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference.’ | 

As was the case with the book “The Effects of | 
Music,’ most of the defects in these testing | 
schemes are due to the fact of the promoters | 
being scientists and psychologists with a mere | 
smattering of music. The co-operation of a 
good all-round musician, entirely disrespectful of | 
psychology, would have precluded many blunders. | 
Throughout the hand of the dabbler is seen in| 
the choice of items, the framing of questions, and | 
so forth. And the same half-baked touch is shown | 
by such details as the consistent use of the term | 
‘bass viol’ for double-bass, and the title ‘The | 
Elijah.’ (Why not 
Solomon’ ?) 


* The *The | 


Samson’ or 


O’ Hara, and Bandy-leggéd Clara.’ 
(3.) Was ‘ Mother Machree’ composed by Charles k. 
Harris, John Philip Sousa, Victor Herbert, or 
Ernest R. Ball ? 


Again I am stumped. However, a shot must 
be made, so I put down Charles K. 
(4.) Was ‘Dixie’ written’ by 
Berlin, or Stephen C. Foster? 


Cohan, Emmett, 
Here | feel safe in guessing Foster. 
(5.) By what two business men were the largest 
American benefactions to music given ? 
This is too much for a mere’ Englishman. 
Everybody in the States will know; the two 
business men will have seen to that. 
(6.) What 
during 1923? 


popular song was most widely sung 
If 1923 was the Bananas year, I should regard 
this as easy. But in the world of popular songs 
1923 is almost medieval. However, let us say 
“Yes, we have no bananas,’ especially as an 
adjacent question concerns that song : 

(7.) Reminiscences of which four familiar tunes are 

to be discerned in ‘ Yes, we have no bananas’? 

If the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ may be called a 
‘tune,’ I give that as the only one of the four I 
can recall. 
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Here is a question that must be quoted because * Hats off, gentlemen! A genius!’ When, where, 

of its involved construction : and by, of, and to whom were these words used? 

> em Give a list of not more than twenty minor composers 

(8.) The name of what inventor of metallic instru- | to whom they have been hastily applied by critics of a 

ments is found in the prefix of the name of a popular subsequent date. What proverb containing the words 
dance orchestra instrument invented by him ? is geese’ and ‘ swans’ is suggested by the list ? 





Although I know the answer to this I hold it | Von Biilow said, ‘A tenor is not a man, but a 

back in order to give the reader a chance of doing disease.” Assuming this remark to state a biological 
: ry : fact, or at least a generally held view, crystal- 

a bit of hard thinking. (I admit that my lise in a similar way your opinion of the average 

knowledge was unfairly come by; I stole a peep | contralto. 

at the key.) 





No prize is offered for answers, and no solutions 


(9.) What Mayor of New York wrote the words of will appear in this journal. 


| 
the song ‘ Will you love me in December as you do in | 

May?’ composed by Ernest R. Ball ? ee 
| MONTEVERDE’S ‘POPPAZA’ 

By J. A. WEsSTRUP 
which to guess. | The most remarkable thing about Monteverde’s 
|last opera is undoubtedly that it is the work of a 
And now let’s see how I have come off with my| man of seventy-five. Not that there has ever been 
answers. The Preface says that this game of|any dearth of composers who have passed the 
Quiz ‘can be played so/?taire by one person, who | allotted span without ceasing to be active. But 
checks up his score from the answers given at the | there can be few capable of producing a work of 
rear of the pamphlet.’ Being a solitaire player | Such freshness and vigour at an age which, at least 
I check up accordingly with these results: | to the youthful mind, appears reasonably advanced. 
|It is, however, important to realise that ‘The 


"4 
Competitors on this side of the Atlantic are 
helpless without a list of New York mayors from 


(1.) Harding. |Coronation of Poppa’ is not a dashing adventure 
(2.) O'Hara, jin new paths. The analogy sometimes drawn 
(3.) Ernest R. Ball. | between Monteverde and Verdi seems to me 
(4.) Emmett. |fallacious. In ‘Otello’ Verdi definitely cut himself 
(5.) A. D. Juilliard and George Eastman. }off from some of the traditions which he _ had, 
(6.) ‘Yes, we have no bananas.’ | perhaps too readily, accepted in his earlier operas. 
(7.) “Hallelujah Chorus,’ ‘I dreamt I dwelt in marble But in ‘The Coronation of Poppa’ Monteverde 
halls,’ ‘The Quilting Party,’ and ‘My Bonnie.’ | rather focuses into a single work the differing styles 
(8.) Adolphe Sax. | which he had been employing for many years in his 
(9.) James J. Walker. | earlier compositions. It is thus his most truly 


. | representative work, a synthesis of many methods of 

I = abashed to find my score 8 MeETE | procedure, the whole being coloured by his own 
three (Nos. 2, 6, and 8). Of these the first and | individual genius. His mature thought has welded 
second were guesses, and No. 8 I got by a|into a perfect whole the inspirations of his youth, 


surreptitious glance at the key. |so that while we marvel at the liveliness of his 
To restore confidence I hunt out a few questions | imagination we recognise the presence of a restraint 
that I can answer right away : |and dignity of which the young Monteverde would 


|have been incapable It is not surprising that 
| students of Monteverde have almost unanimously 
| declared this to be the most important opera of the 
| 17th century. 

So much has been written on Monteverde that it 
might be thought almost unnecessary to add to the 
corpus, especially now that Henry Pruniéres’s 
| masterly book is available in an English translation. 


(.—What device recently introduced has done much | But Pruniéres devotes comparatively little space to 


(.—Name two coloured singers famous for their inter- 
pretation of negro spirituals. 

!.—Moore and Burgess. 

Q.—What quotation from Lincoln’s Gettysburg address | 
best expresses the ideals of the community music | 

movement ? | 

{.—*I care not who makes the nation’s laws so long 
as I may make its songs.’ 


to increase the number of children studying the | this opera, rightly surmising that the serious student 
pianoforte ? |will possess Goldschmidt’s edition.* Audiences, 
1.—The bogus diploma. |however, are fortunately not composed solely of 

| serious students, and it would be too much to expect 

And so on. : |every intending listener to be already intimately 


|acquainted with the score. Nor are all English 

As was said above, the defect common to all | readers likely to be familiar with André Tessier’s 
these questions is that they have little or no/article in the Revue Musicale for June, 1922. | shall 
relationship with musicianship or appreciation, | therefore offer no apology for dealing briefly with 
and they encourage guessing rather than thinking. | what I consider to be the most interesting features of 
I venture to suggest the following as samples of Poppa.’ It is to be hoped that many others will be 
the kind of thing that is required. They have revealed in performance. 


, : The plot of ‘ Poppa’ was ideal for Monteverde’s 
called. for a good deal of thought in the making, | purpose. He loved, above all, to deal with creatures 


and the reader will not answer them without some | of flesh and blood, not with the airy impersonations 
effort : of mythology. In a well-known letter to Striggiot 


* *Studien zur Geschichte der italienischen Oper im 17. Jahr- 
hundert. II.’ (Leipsic, 1904) 
+t December 9, 1616. The letter is No. 14 in Pruniéres's selection. 


reproached for his uncouth manners, exclaimed, ‘ It 


The composer of what sonata was it who, on being | 
’ | 
came from the heart and to the heart it must go’ ? 
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he protests against a ‘Favola di Peleo e di Teti’ to 
which he had been asked to write the music, and in 
which the principal singing characters were Winds, 
Loves, Zephirs, and Sirens. How, he asks, can one 


move the passions through the medium of these | 


unsubstantial beings? Orpheus and Ariadne were 
living creatures who spoke through music as men 
and women would speak. But what was one to do 
with winds? ; 

In ‘Poppza’ he had ample material. Nero, the 
young and handsome Emperor, disdainful of counsel 
and swayed by passion; Poppa, scheming and 
ambitious ;* Seneca, strong in principle 
in death; Octavia, disappointed and mad _ for 
vengeance —all these were characters after his 
own heart. On them he was able to lavish all 
the wealth of musical expression at his command, 
The theme was the triumph of love, nor was it too 
high for Monteverde’s mortal tongue. 

Thus admirably served by his librettist he had 
only to pour forth the pent-up floods of inspiration. 
The stream is not always an impetuous torrent. In 
a few places in the recitative it appears to flow with 
difficulty. But Monteverde always knew how to rise to 
an occasion. 
facility of finding the appropriate. We shall see how 
he adapted varying methods to different ends. 

Apart from the noble offering of homage at the 
end of the third Act, there is no _chorus.t 
Monteverde did not write music for Busenello’s 
bevies of Loves and Virtues. Doubtless the reasons 
were less artistic than financial. But for whatever 
reason he neglected what had been such a powerful 
means of expression in ‘Orfeo,’ he was induced to 
concentrate on the individual performers. In ‘Orfeo’ 
he had stepped far ahead of the arid theorising of 
the Florentine School, and provided a recitative 
which, while based on their principles, proved in 
practice to reach heights of expression of which they 
had never dreamed, and of which in any case ‘they 
wou'd have been incapable. The most poignant 
situations in that opera are cranslated literally into 
recitative. Only in two places does Monteverde 
relax into the aria form. In ‘ Poppza,’ on the other 
hand, while recitative is still the main vehicle for the 
development of the drama, there is a far more 
frequent use of the aria form. [¢ is not true to say 
that this is a logical development of the recitative, 
nor that it is a desertion of the principles of the 
Florentine School. Monteverde had never con- 
sistently adhered to those principles. We must look 
for the origin of the ‘ Poppzea’ arias in his madrigals 
and canzonetti. \t is the madrigal in which the 
under parts have become, if not an accompaniment, 
at least subordinate—that is, the forerunner of the 
many delightful songs in ‘Poppa.’ The ultimate 
origin of both is of course the French music with 
which Monteverde had become acquainted during 
his travels in Flanders in 1599. We have his 
brother’s testimony that this new music—the musi 
of Claude le Jeune, Du Caurroy, and their followers 
—exerted a strong influence on Monteverde.} 





2 unde utilitas 


Tacitus, * Annals,’ 


“Neque adfectui suo aut alieno obnoxia, 
ostenderetur, illuc libidinem transferebat.’ 
xiii., 45. Ambition came first, lust second. This is the Poppxwa 
that Busenello has represented in this opera. Is it thus?’ asks 
Otho in Act 1, Scene ir, ‘Is it thus that Ambition in thee hath 
triumphed o'er the lesser vices ?' 

1 The chorus in Act 3 is ‘Consuls and Tribunes.' This must be 
liberally interpreted if the piece is to be sung as a chorus, and men 
of consular rank will have to be tacitly included. The chorus of 
Seneca’s pupils in Act 2 may easily be intended as a trio. It is to 
be remarked that neither in the libretto nor in the score is either of 
these movements described as a ‘ chorus.’ 

I Preface to ‘Scherzi Musicali * (1607) 





and noble | 


He seemed, indeed, to have an unerring | 


as might be 
The 


| composer relies less on bizarre and unexpected 


The recitative in ‘Poppza’ is, 
expected, more restrained than that in ‘Orfeo,’ 


progressions to obtain his effects. He had realised 
that a method of composition which, like Gesua'do’s, 
| depends very largely on original and unusual 
| Saamneng, is a blind alley. The great composer is 
|not the man who lets his imagination run riot in 
| pursuit of what is sometimes called a ‘daring’ 
| harmonic scheme. He must know how far he can 
go without weakening his main structure. He gets 
his effects, not by multiplying his most striking ideas, 
but by introducing them in the right place and at the 
| right time. The juxtaposition of chords of E major 
and G minor in ‘Orfeo’ is striking. If Monteverde 
had scattered similar progressions over the pages of 
‘Poppa’ we should have detected a weakness 
which he was unable to overcome. This does not 
mean to say that the recitative in ‘Poppza’ is less 
interesting than that in ‘Orfeo.’ The purple patches 
are fewer, but the level of interest is admirably 
sustained.* There is the true Monteverde touch in 
passages like the following + : 
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In places of deep emotional significance he is 
ready with an equally significant chord, an harmonic 
spot-light which serves to draw attention to some 
particular beauty or pathos in the situation. Thus in 
Otho’s passionate cry at the very end of Act 1 the 
unusual anticipation of the major ending by the 
G sharp in the bass is, in its way, a stroke of genius : 

Ex. 2 
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Again, in Seneca’s magnificent soliloquy on the 


emptiness of superficial grandeur (Act 1, Scene 7), 
there is a stab of anguish in the suspension of B flat 


in the bass while the voice sings C sharp. To us 
the effect is of a sudden chord of B flat minor, It is 
a very characteristic touch : 
Ex. 3. 
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Se — ete 
But lurks always invis i-ble the a - go - ny 


o ] Pe ee ee 
4 | + -+4 + Co 
= ba FSS = t=] 
® 1 said above that some of the recitative does not seem to be 
inspired. I was thinking particularly of those places where the 
libretto itself is a little weak. What composer would undertake to 
set effectively passages like ‘FE le vesti e le vene ti dard volontieri'? 
Clothes are so unromantic. 

* Act 1, Scene 10. To save space I have not included in these 
quotations my realisation of the bass. The translation is by 
Mr. R. L. Stuart. 
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This was, in the main, his method in ‘Orfeo. 
Here he also has recourse to another emotional 
device, the introduction of short rhythmical sections, 
which are too short to be considered as arias but 
which have the effect of lightening the musical 
atmosphere, It is as though the singer was seized 
by ideas too overwhelming to be expressed in terms 
of ordinary recitative. 


no means of adequately conveying such impressions. | 


We are obliged to fall back on superlatives, or to 
quote poetry. In opera Monteverde was able to 
employ this natural solution. A very good example 


is to be found in the last scene of Act 1, where Otho | 


tells Drusilla that he loves her. Drusilla is astounded, 
and joyful. The contrast between her gladness and 
astonishment could hardly have been better translated 
into music : 
Ex. 4 
DRUSILLA. 
= @ #e @ > = 4 = 
—»—¢-¢ ¢-6—— 


This sweet a sudden rap 
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In our every-day life we have | 
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| Elsewhere he coned on a continuous stream of 
melody over a ground bass, The most splendid 
| example of this is Nero’s song in praise of Poppza 
in Act 1, Scene 10. With the simplest technical 
means the composer has secured a very effective 
| result : 

| Ex. 6. 

‘. NERO. 


SS 


but what s I,what say I, 
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due, &c. 
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Rome is too lit tle to ren-der thee hon-our 





heart can n - joy, my heart can en - 
ee 
— ie. aii 4 
—EE —E—EEE - ——— OY 
Se [22 = | 
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but comprehends not Dost thou love me? 
— f ] = ———_- —— l 
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Important as the recitative in ‘ Poppa’ un- 
doubtedly is, it is, I suppose, the songs and duets 
which are the most remarkable part of the opera. 
In ‘ Orfeo’ they cou'd be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Here one does not attempt to number 
them. Inspired by Busenello’s lyrics, inspired by his 
subject, perhaps even, with the consciousness that this 
was his last work, striving to erect a monimentum 
are perennius, he gave full rein to his melodic 
invention. He was not content to repeat for each 
verse the melody which had served for the first. 
While retaining the bass he embroiders the air, so 
that at each re-appearance after the riforne//o it 
acquires a new significance. I quote the first two 
bars of each of the three verses of Otho’s serenade 
to Poppzea in the first scene of Act 1: 





One cannot but admire the power of charac- 
terisation which can produce two such different 
airs as that in which Seneca welcomes death (Act 1, 
Scene 8) and that in which Drusilla sings aloud for 
all the world to hear the joy that is in her heart. In 
the first everything combines to give a picture of 
dignified fortitude. The sustained notes in the voice- 


part over the heavy tramp of the bass* are singularly 
arresting, especially after the gentler character of 
Pallas’s song just before : 









Come then, come then, O shades of death, 
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| bass. 





(Act 2, Scene 10) there is an abund- 


In the second 
ance of youthful vigour both in the tune and in the 


Drusilla repeats fragments of this song in the 
course of the scene that follows : 


Ex. 8. 
Drusi.va. 








How hap-py my heart now,how hap - py my heart now doth 








* Another interesting example of a moving bass is Fortune's song 
in the Prologue 
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in my bo-som,doth beat in my 
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There are many other arias* in which Monteverde 
exhibits the same sense of atmosphere or of 
characterisation. Such are the lovely lullaby which 
Arnalta sings to Poppwa in the second Act, with 
its gently rocking bass, or the Dee. gory homely 
and sententious advice of the Nurse to Octavia in 
Act 1; or again Otho’s wistful plaint in Act 2, 
where he sings that however much Poppza may 
spurn him from her, he will always love her. 

There are also echoes of Monteverde’s early 
experiences on the plains of Hungary—experiences 
which had already influenced him in the composition 
of some of his madrigals—in passages like the 
following : 


Ex. 9.¢ 
POPP mA. 


Soe SS ETS = 


For my pro -tor’s the 


SSS 


for my pro- tec-tor’s the 




















Ho, the tor-men-tors, the whips, the rack, the 
a <i . =s=) ee ——_— i 
a vomeeenet Semen or — 
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red - hot i - ron! Dig fromher heart the 





pame of the _ vil- lain and those who were with him, 
&c, 





“I ase this term, not only for want of a better, but also 
because Amor's song in Act 1, Scene 13, is expressly so described. 
By a reasonable use of analogy the term may be applied to other 


and Nero’s denunciation of Seneca (Act 1, Scene g) 
is an obvious use of the concttato style which had 
already been used with such striking effect in the 
‘Combattimento di Tancredi e di Clorinda.’ Nor 
had Monteverde omitted to look back to some of 
his Church music. There is a strong resemblance 
between Arnalta’s song of alarm at the end of Act 2 
and the ‘Alleluia’ in the motet ‘Currite populi,’ and 
again between the graceful lines of Pallas’s announce- 
ment to Seneca (Act 1, Scene 8) and the ‘ gaudio’ 
theme with its echo in a ‘Salva Regina’ in ‘Selva 
Morale e Spirituale’ (1640). Elsewhere he had 
employed the converse process, in using the Toccata 
from ‘Orfeo’ as an accompaniment to the voices in 
his ‘ Vespro da concerto composto sopra canti fermi.’ 
Finally there is an exquisite example of that type of 
melody which he had already exploited so freely in 
his canzonetti, the song of the ‘Damigella’ in Act 2, 
Scene 5: 


Maip-Servant. 


Ex. 11. 





Cu-pid now doth play with . . thee, Cu-pid 





now.. doth play, Cu - pid now doth 
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play, Cu - pid now doth play with . thee 


If it was the lack of a chorus which persuaded 
Monteverde to provide so many solo airs, we may 
well be thankful for the deficiencies of the ‘Teatro 
Grimano,’ There is more than superficial attraction 
in airs like that of the ‘Valletto’ which precedes the 
song which I have just quoted. Often cited, it is 
perhaps the best known movement in the opera. 
It is very French in style, but the manner is 
Monteverde’s : 
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that I knew, wouldto hea - ven that I knew. 





parts of the opera. 
t Act 1, Scene 4. Trumpet-like passages of this kind were, as 
Kretzschmar remarks, a commonplace of the Venetian school | 
whenever the idea of war or alarums occurs. It is permissible, 
however, to attribute Monteverde's use of them to pe rsonal | 
reminiscence. | 
t Act 3, Scene 3. A good parallel is the place in the‘ Combattimento 
di Tancredi e di Clorinda’ where repeated chords of D major in 
6-8 rhythm represent the galloping cf a horse. 


| a lighter vein. 





This is true comedy, refined and witty, all that the 
French sum up in the word sfiritue/. If we do not 


| agree with the critic who held that Monteverde was 


| even more successful in comedy than in tragedy, we 
must at least admire the result of his experiments in 
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Of the concerted number only one is a trio, the 
chromatic and very expressive little piece sung by 
Seneca’s pupils in Act 2, with its effective da capo. 
The remainder are duets, one for Fortune and Virtue 


in the Prologue, one for the two Soldiers, one for the | 


Page and the Maid-servant, one for Nero and Lucan, 
and two for Poppza and Nero. Only one of these 
is marked to be sung by two persons in the libretto— 
the duet for Fortune and Virtue. In the others the 
composer has either strung together two sets of 
words originally divided between two persons and 
assigned them all to both (as in the duet for the two 
Soldiers, the duet for Nero and Lucan, and the first 
duet 
provided new words, as in the duet for the Page and 
the Maid-servant, where a fairly lengthy conversation 
in the libretto +s replaced by the much more succinct 
and significant ‘O caro’ (or ‘cara,’ 
be) ‘godiamo.’ To these words of his own fashioning 
(no laborious task) Monteverde has provided a stream 
of sensuous melody. ‘The parts echo each other and 
interlace in a fascinating way, and as the couple 
walk off the stage (manifesting, we may presume, 
their heart-felt if recently discovered attachment to 
each other) the orchestra softly repeats the strains 
which they have lately sung.* Speech itself is 
tongue-tied, and gives place to music’s unaided voice 
Of much the same character is the beautiful love- 


duet for Poppsea and Nero at the very end of the | 
which | 


again by Monteverde), on 
lavishes all the resources of the French 


opera (words 
Pruniéres 
language 

C'est volupté briilante; les voix, qui 


une page de 
murmurent des mots d’amour, alternent, se croisent, se 
des effusions 


du 


cherchent, se pressent, s’enlacent en 


La 


Monteverdi s’exprime dans ce morceau, comme celle 


passionées, puissante sensualité vieux 


du Titien transparait jusque dans ses derniéres toiles, 


Here the structure is more formal—the favourite 
ground-bass—but the technique is thoroughly sub- 
ordinate to the inspiration. One is reminded of 
what Purcell a little later 
form. 

Neither in these two duets nor in that for the two 
Soldiers in Act 1 is there any considerable technical 
difficulty. 
and the scene between Nero and Lucan technical 
problems are freely, perhaps consciously, introduced. 
In the latter the composer had to represent a bacchic 
orgy. The music begins in a lively style, Nero 
opening the ball and Lucan chiming in a little later. 
Ly the twenty-third bar the fun is in full swing, with 
the singers tossing from one to the other this merry 
phrase 





Ex. 13 
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* Here. as throughout the opera, there is nothing but an unfigured 
bass to indicate this. But the bass is the same as that of the duet, 
and the intention of the composer is obvious. 


as the case may | 





achieved with the same | 


But in the duet for Fortune and Virtue | 
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A second section in three-time follows, allowing 


| the two revellers to get back their breath for another 


‘ . outburst of gaiety. 
for Nero and Poppza), or else he has himself | . 


the last section Nero early 
abandons the attempt to sing the same words as 
Lucan. Leaving his companion to continue the 
bibulous air on which they had embarked together, 


In 


he contents himself with rapt ejaculations, mostly 
on D, but occasionally rising to a high G. ‘Jetzt 
| darf sich seine grobe Sinnlichkeit austoben,’ remarks 


Goldschmidt. Here are four typical bars in which 
the Emperor, ‘with love and wine at once opprest,’ 
sings the upper part : 
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Pier -ceth with arms un seen the 
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I have already mentioned the chorus at the end of 
Act 2, where Poppza on her throne is hailed Empress. 
This is a dignified piece of work, and forms a very 
appropriate climax to the crescendo of the previous 
scene, The pompous figure with which the chorus 
closes is a fair example of the style of the whole: 


Tenors. 
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As Goldschmidt suggests, Monteverde no doubt 
would have written a full chorus in this place if he 
had had adequate resources. 
how many voices actually sang this movement. But 
t is certainly more effective with a large number. 

Apart from several symphonies or 7z¢orne//i to the 
songs and duets there are only two purely orchestral 
pieces—the Prelude and the March of the Consuls 
and Tribunes. The Prelude is very different from the 
Toccata with which ‘Orfeo’ opens. A preliminary 
chord of A minor is followed by a slow section in 
common time, which, with its four clear-cut divisions 


and broad outlines, reminds one of a German chorale. | 
A variation in triple-time on the same theme follows, | 


and the movement is rounded off by a recapitulation 
of the opening in a higher key. It would be hard 
to imagine a more appropriate overture. 


Gods and goddesses have first to engage our attention 
n the Prologue. 
Like the Prelude and all the other instrumental 


movements in the opera, the jolly Handelian March in | 
Act 3 is scored only for violins in two parts and bass, | 


with continuo. We miss the richness of the five-part 


string writing in ‘ Orfeo,’ but the clarity of the texture | 
is not disagreeable. A more striking difference is the | 


absence of wind instruments. We can only surmise 
what Monteverde would have done with trombones in 


the last Act and elsewhere. The temptation to supply | 


in a modern edition what the composer was compelled 
to omit is strong; but it is far safer to use a body of 
instruments more or less parallel to those originally 
employed, and if an orchestra of first and second 
violins, ’cellos, double-bass, and pianoforte is not 
as startling as we might expect in a theatre, there is 
no reason why it should not be perfectly adequate. 

I have said nothing of the responsibilities of the 
editor in a work of this kind. Most of them should 
be apparent. It is clear that when the text of a 
piece of music of this length is based on a single 
manuscript copy* there is likely to be a fair propor- 
tion of errors to be corrected. To admit this in 
theory is one thing, to apply the theory another. On 
the whole it is wise not to alter unless the reading 
seems obviously impossible. Goldschmidt prints 


quite a number of accidentals in brackets which are | 


not in the least necessary. The music sounds no 


better with his alterations, and frequently sounds | 
A musical score is of course intended to be | 


worse, 
sung and heard, not merely studied, and a close 
attention to original readings can become pedantic. 
It is rarely worth while pursuing truth with the 
thoroughness of Harold Shurmur in Ronald Knox’s 
delicious fantasy. At the same time, listeners like 
to feel assured that what they are hearing is, as far 


as the actual notes are concerned, what the composer | 


wrote, not what editors think he ought to have 
written, A manuscript offers no more opportunity 
for error than a printed score. In editing either, one 
must rely ultimately on some kind of intuition 
coupled with a reasonable amount of common sense. 

A more important part of the editor’s activities is 
the continuo, especially in a work of this kind, 
where practically the whole of the opera has 
to be filled up from a generally unfigured bass. 


Even some of the r7/orne//i have to be composed on | 


Monteverde’s basses. In ‘Orfeo’ there are several 

* In the Marciana Library, Venice. There is a facsimile of one of 
the pages at the end of Goldschmidt's edition—an unfortunate 
example to choose, as it reveals emendations (one hesitates to say 
errors) in the transcript on p. 114, which the editor has not recorded 
in his critical notes. 


It is impossible to say | 


We have | 
not yet descended to the sphere of human passions. | 


| choruses, where one has only to reduce the vocal 
| parts, and at least the instrumental movements are 
complete with all their parts. Here there are no 
| solid interruptions of the editorial stream to which 
|one can point and say, ‘That is pure Monteverde.’ 
All reveals the taint of the 2oth-century finger. 
| However, it is better to hear Monteverde thus than 
jnot at all. And this music is so good that it 
| triumphs over the difficulties of modern interpretation. 
Additional string parts and florid escapades on the 
| pianoforte (risky, but historically justifiable) may 
cause misgiving, but all that is best is the composer’s 

-the sweetness of melody, the swing of the bass, the 
power of characterisation by which each person in 
|the drama is picked off and made into something 
| individual; and all this not experimental, but the 
mature product of a skilled workman, who knew the 
worth of his tools before he began and whose hand 
|had not lost its cunning. It is not surprising that 
‘Poppzea’ was immediately popular. We shall see 
| whether it will appeal to modern taste as strongly as 
‘Orfeo.’ 


AN APPRECIATION 

By A. EAGLEFIELD-HULI 
| On September 15 the Manchester Corporation and 
citizens joined forces enthusiastically to celebrate the 
jubilee of Dr. Pyne’s accession to the City Organist- 
|ship. During the day, the veteran musician of 
|seventy - seven gave three recitals to crowded 
gatherings, displaying throughout, not only his 
| customary artistry, but an agility of muscle and an 
alacrity of mind which we younger men could not 
|refrain from envying. In future, by a generous 
| arrangement of the City Council, Dr. Pyne will take 
| only a certain part of the statutary number of 
| recitals each year, the others being given by visiting 
|organists. This is an arrangement that Dr. Pyne 
| has readily endorsed ; for he has ever been generous 
lin inviting distinguished visitors to his organ, 
| thereby adding still further distinction to this great 
and musical city. Amongst some of his most 
regular visitors in the past have been Camille 
Saint-Saéns, Guilmant (who was presented by Dr. 
Pyne for the Doctorate of Music in the University 
of Manchester), and M. Joseph Bonnet, the famous 
organist of St. Eustache, and of the Conservatoire 
at Paris. 

Since coming North some twenty years ago, | 
|have been in continual touch with Dr. Pyne both as 
a friend and as a professional. About his career 
before he went to Manchester I knew very little; 
nor are the musical dictionaries any better off. 
Indeed, it is a reflection on the broadness of view 
taken by the 1907 ‘Grove’ editor that so famous an 
organist should have been omitted altogether. (He 
managed to miss a certain Hugh Allen, too.) 
The current volume of ‘Who’s Who’ must be 
requisitioned. 

James Kendrick Pyne was born at Bath, in 1852, 
where his father was organist at the Abbey for a 
period of nearly fifty years. He delights to tell how 
as the smallest of boys he was put through his 
nightly bath continually to the sound of Bach’s 
Fugues, played by his father on a chamber-organ in 
the same room; and he says that he has never been 
able to play or hear the ‘St. Anne’ Fugue since, 
without feeling again the soap in his eye at the first 
D flat which enters. At eleven, he was appointed 
| organist at All Saints’ Church, Bath. At twelve, the 


/'DR. KENDRICK PYNE: 
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boy was articled to Samuel Sebastian Wesley, 
and went with him 
and Gloucester Cathedrals. 
that ‘sense’ of vast spaces which has been a great 
asset in his organ registration and style of playing. 
In 1874, he was appointed to Chichester Cathedral, 
and in the following year he went to America, 
to St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. Dr. Pyne 
has been repeatedly acknowledged as ‘the pioneer of 
English Church music in the States.’ He returned 
to England, however, in the following year, and 
was appointed choirmaster and organist at Manchester 
Cathedral, as well as City organist and (later on) 
organist to the University there. 


In 1876, the year in which Kendrick Pyne was 
appointed to the two posts at Manchester—at the 
Cathedral and at the Town Hall—organ playing in 
England was very different from what it is to-day. 
The trees then would doubtless seem larger on 
account of the lowliness of the general surrounding 
shrubbery. They probably were bigger; they 
certainly counted for more. W. T. Best had then 
been at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, for twenty-one 
years; Walter Parratt was only thirty-five, and had 
succeeded Stainer at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
His brother Henry (held by Huddersfield music- 
lovers to be an even greater player than Walter) 
had followed his father at Huddersfield, and had 
begun a long career making nearly a century between 
father and son; the equaliy long Camidge dynasty 
at York had just ended ; Samuel Sebastian Wesley 
had sold the ‘goodwill’ of his Leeds teaching 
practice (to Mr. Burton, for five hundred guineas), 
and had finished that weary round of Cathedrals 
which caused him so much worry until his death in 


1876—a few months before his articled pupil, 
Kendrick Pyne, who had just returned from 
Philadelphia, was appointed to Manchester. Fred 


Archer was applying his superb gifts as a pianist 
to the fine organ at Alexandra Palace; Stainer 
reigned at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Frederick Bridge 
had been promoted from Manchester to Westminster. 


Dr. Pyne’s life has been a more consistent and 
unified one than that which falls to the lot of most 
organists. In music, the organ was his one and only 
love ; and if he was equally well known as an able 
lecturer with an easy flow of polished language 


and a delicate, biting satire, it was always on some} 


subject connected with the organ or the choir. 


So highly specialised was his organ playing from 
the very first, that he may be reasonably described 
as not one organist, but two. As a Cathedral organist 
he was a purist of the pure. There were few places, 
if any, like the Manchester Cathedral organ-loft, 
where a young organist could better learn the pure 
school of English Church music. Pyne’s opening 
prelude was, as it were, the key to the austere style 
of music. Mr. Filson Young, in ‘ More Master- 
singers,’ describes this better than ever I could : 


Forty or fifty bars of mellow sound, part crowded 
against perfect sequence and suspension, 
melody threading its way against melody through 
mazes of harmonies of the most exquisite dissolving 
hues, and then the long dominant pedal with the 
sequences climbing higher and higher, and drooping 
again to the quiet close, with the deep murmur of a 


part in 


32-ft. pipe drawn on the last note. 


It was a matter of tradition largely ; an affair of 


in succession to Winchester 
He thus early acquired 


push in that Trumpet’; the recognition that the 
Cathedral performs the music as well as the organ 
and voices, joins with them, in fact; a_ very 
orchestra of stone and space and proportion, the 
secret of which, Mr. Filson Young says, we have now 
lost. Dr, Pyne’s extemporisations leading up to some 
old anthem were always features which were greatly 
admired by we young organists. Suspensions and 
prepared discords he regards as much amongst the 
true essentials of organ style as the logical develop- 
ment of a figure. Occasionally this introduction 
was even a strictly developed fugue; but always 
there was the mark of great distinction about it. 


He had a curious but very attractive way of 
‘filling-in’ the rests in old anthems — Blow, 
Gibbons, Wise, Purcell—somewhat after the style 
discussed by Parratt in the ‘Grove’ article on ‘Organ 
Accompaniment.’ His assistants could never carry 
it off somehow, conjure they never so wisely. 


At the Town Hall, Pyne was an altogether 
different player. There he gave free rein to his love 
of colour and piquancy of rhythm. All the members 
of his family were artistic. One brother left his 
mark on the annals of English landscape painting. 
A sister was famous in opera. There is not much 
that Kendrick Pyne does not know about pictures and 
old furniture, and his taste in wine, as well as in the 
more substantial fantasies of the table, is equally 
well developed. He is still as strong a believer as 
ever in registration by hand, and abhors the piston 
and composition pedal. He carries further, and more 
successfully than I have heard anyone else, old 
Haydn’s way of giving to each of the instruments 
in turn some appropriate little morsel of melody. 
His climaxes, with their reservations of Mixtures 
until the appropriate chord, were gorgeous to 
hear. Ina long diminuendo in a tutti work by Bach 
or Max Reger, he had a way of producing lovely 
kaleidoscopic effects, brought about by the with- 
drawal or even the addition of certain stops, which 
reminded one of the undulating lights through lovely 
stained glass windows. He convinced one that there 
was a science as well as an art about tone-colour- 
certain beats and particular notes upon which 
reductions, additions, or changes can be made, 
and others upon which they cannot be made. 
When I was writing a manual on ‘Modern Organ 
Playing,’ we discussed these things night after 
night, near his library shelves and his chamber- 
organ, and I am sure he liked all this theorising as 
much as I did. 


It was the same with touch and phrasing. There 
was a wonderful logic about it all, and he applied it 
to a larger field of composition than usual with the 
organ. For small organs he was a strong advocate 
of the tracker, rightly believing that you could do more 
with it. He did not believe in the pianoforte as a 
preparation for organ playing, and considered that 
it inculcated wrong ideas of organ touch. During 
twenty-five years’ close friendship with Pyne, I have 
never heard him even touch a pianoforte. He 


practised exercises for hours on a dumb keyboard 


with springs. 


His programmes were always built up with the 
greatest of care, and nearly always followed 
historical lines. Few audiences, if any, are so well 
educated as those at Manchester in the Old English 
schools—Byrd, Bull, Gibbons, Purcell, Stanley, 





denials here, of self-repression there—‘ You'd better 





Arne, the Wesleys, and so on. He liked to keep 
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his programmes characteristic of himself, and even 
condescended at times to alter titles, to throw 


his many professional admirers and_ imitators 
temporarily off the scent. He was always careful 
in choosing to attend other players’ recitals 


lest he should ‘contaminate his own style.’ When 
| found he had once adopted a certain swell-box 
attack of mine, | was tempted to become proud. 
There is no questioning that he gained much from 
the regular visits of his friends, Saint - Saéns, 
Guilmant, and Joseph Bonnet; but they, for their 
part, were ready to admit that they learned much 
from him, as did also two famous pianists, Busoni 
and Lamond. 

I have written all this, and I could write much 
more, as a tribute to a tone-artist whom I shall never 
cease to admire; for the value of Pyne’s fifty years 
of recitals of organ music in that lovely frescoed hall 
of Ford Madox Brown (who wove Pyne himself and 
some of his children into the great historical pictures) 
is inestimable. : 


SEVENTY YEARS OF THE HALLE 
ORCHESTRA 
[BY OUR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT] 


On October 20 last the Hallé Orchestra entered 
upon its seventieth season, a fact sufficiently remark- 
able to call for some recognition. Its founder, 
Charles Hallé, a native of Westphalia, was, prior 
to the Revolution of 1848, a student and teacher 
at Paris, and a friend of Chopin, Wagner, Berlioz, 
Liszt, Cherubini, Paganini, Heine, and others. The 
Revolution drove him to England, first to London 
and later to Manchester, the existence of a not 
inconsiderable German colony there probably being 
a determining influence. He started conducting in 
that city in 1849, in connection with the now defunct 
Gentlemen’s Concerts. 

The great Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857, 
spoken of to this day with bated breath, gave 
Hallé a chance of establishing a first-class orchestra 
for the Exhibition. So successful was the attempt, 
that he was induced to continue, and the ‘Hallé 
Concerts’ (as we still know them) were given uninter- 
ruptedly under his guidance (artistic and financial) 
from that day until his sudden death in 1895, on the 
very eve of that winter’s concert season. The writer, 
then in his student days at what is now Manchester 
University, well recalls his weekly interest in the old 
green posters on the hoardings, and reading the 
critiques in the Manchester Guardian every Friday 
morning—thousands of music-lovers then, as now, 


got their enjoyment of a Hallé concert in that 
‘second remove’ sort of way. 
Years before his sudden death, Charles Hallé 


had discussed with Gustav Behrens methods for 


| 


Practical combination of artist and business man 
that he was, Hallé withdrew his proposal to transfer 
the concert control to a Society (this idea crops up 
again later in Hallé history), but eagerly supported 
ideas for establishing what is now known as the 
Royal Manchester College of Music, of which he 
became head and chief professor of pianoforte 
in 1893, the concerts continuing under his sole 
management until his death. 

The trustees under his will were strongly advised 
to take no financial risks with concerts, but 
the season was arranged for, and the orchestra 
engaged at Manchester and, as usual, in other 
northern centres. At this critical juncture three 
public-spirited men of business—Gustav Behrens 
(head of one of the big Manchester exporting houses), 
Henry Simon (father of E. D. Simon, widely- 
known to-day in political circles), and James Forsyth, 
Sen. (head of the music firm, Messrs. Forsyth)— 
took over from the executors of the Hallé family the 
financial responsibility of the band and concerts. 
For the 1895-96 season they would stand any loss, 
and if a profit resulted it was to go to the executors! 
How’s that for altruism? They also decided to 


'*carry on’ for the seasons 1896-97, 1897-98, 1898-99, 


paying to the executors any surplus not exceeding 
£500 in any one season ; and agreeing again to stand 
any losses themselves, but reserving the right to 
relinquish the responsibility at the end of any season 
revealing a loss; in that eventuality, goodwill, band, 
and concerts were to revert to Hallé’s executors. 
Should the tide of success float their ship into safety, 
then the whole concern was to become //eir absolute 
property, and subject to their complete discretionary 
powers. But it wasclear from the outset that not one 
of the three contemplated a penny profit from their 
public-spirited undertaking—all was to be fro dono 
publico. Luckily for that generation, and _ for 
succeeding ones, all went well. The public backed 
them handsomely, and by 1899 the sum of £800 was 
paid for the Hallé Library of Musical Scores, &c., 
and £1,809 was handed to the executors of 
Charles Hallé. The season 1898-99 had seen the 
inception of a plan to transfer the Hallé concerts 
and goodwill to a Society incorporated under the 
Companies Acts. Its members were each to 
guarantee £100 to make good any deficits, such 
guarantee, however, lapsing on death. The Articles 
of Association contain this remarkable paragraph : 


That the income and property of the Association, 
whencesoever derived, shall be applied solely towards 
the promotion of the objects of the Association as set 
forth in the Memorandum, and that no portion thereof 
shall be paid or transferred directly or indirectly by 
way of dividend or bonus or otherwise howsoever by way 
of profit to the persons who at any time are or have 
been members of the said Society, or to any of them or 





the worthy continuance of his concerts—any 
possibility of commercial exploitation was a perfect | 
nightmare to his keen artistic conscience. 
desired also the foundation of a College of Music, 
using his orchestral players as teachers. Finally, 
he dreamed of a great public hall for concerts, and 
also as a shelter for a Conservatoire. 

In 1891 a move was made; the founding of a 
College of Music and the continuation of the concerts 
seeming feasible. The erection of a hall was imprac- 
ticable when linked up with the other plans, for 
Lancashire was then in the trough of a commercial 
depression only less deep than that of to-day. 





He | The 


to any person claiming through any of them. 


late Charles Dunderdale did a good day’s 
work when he drafted that paragraph ! 

Dr. Adolph Brodsky, the late E. J. Broadfield, 
the late Henry Simon, the late James Forsyth, 
together with Gustav Behrens (until recently the 
Society’s chairman) constituted the first Board of 
Control. Mr. James Aikman Forsyth (now ‘J. A. F.’ 
of the Daily News) was appointed hon. secretary. 

Hallé died on the morning of October 25 


and the first concert of the Manchester season had 
been arranged for October 30. Sullivan stepped 
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into the breach, and was followed by Barnby, 
Henschel, &c. Cowen took the 1896-97, 1897-98, 
1898-99 seasons, Hans Richter coming in October, 
1899, after a stormy summer of controversy in the 
columns of the Manchester Guardian, in which the 
Musical Times Manchester correspondent at that 
time, Arthur Johnstone, took a very prominent part. 

During the Richter regime the Hallé concerts 
attained a high-water mark not again reached until 
recently. In 1908 his contract was renewed. It 
may be a moot point whether that was an altogether 
wise move, but at the end of March, 1911, he retired, 
leaving the platform at the last concert without any 
fuss, repeatedly acknowledging the crowd’s applause 
in that monumentally-impassive way of his. Fritz 
Beidler temporarily filled the gap, but Michael 
Balling was Richter’s eventual successor until the 
outbreak of war. How Beecham came and staved 
off any possibility of dissolution is comparatively 
recent history. The debt to him is second only 
to that due to the gallant trio of hard-headed business 
men who, in 1895, put ideals first and found all other 
things were added unto them. 

That article in the Memorandum of Association, 
excluding the possibility of dividend- or bonus- 
payment, stood the Society in good stead when 
approaching the City Council with a view to purely 
municipal concerts at nominal prices of admission. 
Begun tentatively under Balling in 1913, the idea has 
matured in recent days, and during the 1925-26 season 
14,245 persons attended the six municipal concerts, 
at prices ranging from 6d. to 2s. 4d. 

The old cynical taunt that Manchester’s interests 
were divided between Mammon and Music has this 
much truth in it, that if in those far-away days 
there had been no pursuit of Mammon, it is very 
doubtful whether Charles Hallé would have drifted 
North, and some of the characteristics so evident 
to-day in its musical tastes are not improbably sprung 
from the seed sown by Hallé. A perusal of the 
programmes during the 1850-95 period makes evident 
some of these, ¢.g., the craze for choral music, and 
especially the devotion to Haydn’s ‘The Creation,’ 
second only in popularity to ‘ The Messiah.’ In these 
matters Hallé had great catholicity (as I hope to 
establish later in this article), but—foreigner though 
he might be—he was also quicker to recognise the 
stuff in Parry, Stanford, Sullivan, Mackenzie, 
Macfarren, and the rest, than are some to-day in 
their attitude towards home-made music. 

The vogue of the ‘star’ vocalist and instru- 
mentalist was as rampant then as now, only some- 
how Hallé had the knack of moulding it to his own 
artistic purpose. Soloists at his concerts were 
always more numerous than we find in these days 
as many as four appeared quite frequently, and three 
regularly. The concerts of Hallé’s first season were 
held on Saturday evenings ; those of the second on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays ; but, ever after, Thurs- 
day in Manchester’s winter season has been sacred 
to Hallé’s. There were sixty players in his orchestra 
at the first concert on January 30, 1850, and of those 
only Edward de Jong, the flautist, survived to our own 
time (dying at Blackpool not many years since) 





This early concert revealed that devotion to the 
‘classics’ which ever since has characterised the 
programmes—the ‘ Freischiitz’ Overture, a Beethoven 
Symphony, and the Weber ‘Concertstiick’ (played by 
the conductor). As revealing the solidity and general 
permanence of the Orchestra’s personnel it is not 
without significance that on the occasion of the last 
concert conducted by Hallé, in 1895, no fewer than 
fifty-five players had served under him from ten to 
thirty-seven years, and the remaining thirty-six were 
mostly of eight or nine years’ standing. Long service 
to-day isa feature of the present Orchestra’s personnel. 
On innumerable occasions Hallé figured as solo 
pianist, but only once—in December, 1859—could 
he be induced to appear as solo organist, playing 
Mendelssohn’s F minor Concerto. The last item in 
his first season was the National Anthem ‘sung by 
Madame Clara Novello.’ 

Our recent Beethoven observances were anticipated 
long years ago by the devotion of entire programmes 
to the composer’s works on the thirtieth anniversary 
of his death (March 27, 1858) and the Centenary of 
his birth (December 15, 1870). To Sims Reeves fell 
the honour of giving the first song-cycle at Hallé’s, 
at the fifth concert of the third season—Beethoven’s 
‘Lays of the Heart.’ Hallé was by no means 
averse from employing vast resources (as in the 
recent Berlioz performances), for we find that on 
November 3, 1858, and again three weeks later, in 
the ‘Tannhiuser’ March, his large orchestra was 
augmented by two military bands. During this 
third season were given a complete Mozart operatic 
programme, and a concert performance of ‘The 
Magic Flute.’ The Fidelio concert performance of 
the current season is an echo of one given on 
December 28, 1859, when Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington was the Leonora. It is amusing to read 
that on February 29, 1860, ‘a fowerfu/ chorus’ 
sang Mendelssohn’s ‘Hills and Vales of Pleasure’ ; 
the composer’s fiftieth birthday also finding 
suitable programme-recognition. Henry Leslie’s 
celebrated choir appeared during December, 1861, 
in a programme that would bring blushes to the 
cheek of any self-respecting choir of the same type 
to-day. Not many people would expect to find that the 
first performance in England of Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora’ 
Overture No. 1 was due to Hallé (December 2, 1869). 
He was responsible also for the ‘first time in 
England’ performances of Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in 
Tauris,’ ‘Orpheus,’ and, much later, Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ 
and ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ Along with Hans von 
Biilow he gave for the first time in England the 
Brahms Variations on a Haydn Theme (pianoforte 
version). A Wagner ‘ second-half’ programme does 
not appear until 1877. During the ’sixties there was 
plenty of opportunity for ‘star’-gazing, and probably 
‘gaping’ also! Witness Mlle. Parepa, Madame 
Rudersdorff, Mile. Corelli, Jenny Lind at successive 
concerts (she appeared in ‘ The Creation’), Tietjens at 
the first and second concerts in October, 1862, Jenny 
Lind and Trebelli similarly in November, 1863, and 
Christine Nilsson in 1869. It makes one’s mouth 
water to read over the names! And how they 
worked then—Jenny Lind practised fifteen years 
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| 
for a complete mastery of pure vowel in the German | expansion of conductor and audience. I am inclined 


modified #! Tolerant of star-turns as he was, Hallé 
regularly employed his own players as soloists, and 
the encouragement he showed to native compositions 
was extended to British singers. Sarah Berry, the 
Lancashire contralto, sprung from the ‘ operative’ 
ranks, sang at the last concert he conducted. Clara 
Butt, too; as a girl of eighteen, appeared under him on 
December 7, 1893, and a fortnight later she sang the 
solos in ‘The Messiah,’ along with the veterans 
Anna Williams, Lloyd, and Santley. After rehearsal 
Hallé kept back his men for a few remarks, and 
addressed them thus, ‘Gentlemen, you have heard 
just now the voice of a century!’ My first Hallé 
concert was that very evening—a member of the 
humble ‘bob squash’ at the far end of Free Trade | 
Hall. This brings me to a remarkable feature of | 
Hallé’s leadership—his catholicity in choral matters, 
in which he was ably seconded by Edward Hecht, | 
Adolf Beyschlag, and R. H. Wilson (only recently | 
retired). 

| 





Beethoven’s ‘Choral’ Fantasia came at his | 
second concert, and ‘The Creation’ at the tenth. | 
The first ‘Messiah’ was done on Ash Wednesday, 
1859; then followed ‘Elijah’ (first done under | 
Mendelssohn, in 1846), ‘ Judas,’ ‘St. Paul,’ ‘ Samson,’ 
and the Choral Symphony (January 28, 1864), 
also repeated three weeks later. Mendelssohn’s 
‘The Hymn of Praise’ and Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ 
in those days were linked in one choral evening. | 
Hallé was a thorough-paced Handelian, as witnessed | 
by ‘L’Allegroed I] Penseroso’ (1863), with Jenny Lind 
as soloist; ‘Solomon’ (1865); ‘Jephtha’ (1867) ; 
‘Israel in Egypt’ (1868); ‘ Joshua’ (1871) ; ‘Saul’ | 
(1875); ‘Alexander’s Feast’ (1867); ‘Ode to St.| 
Cecilia’ (1876); ‘Belshazzar’ (1878); ‘ Theodora’ 
(1889). 

(There would be much sense in giving some of these 
an occasional hearing to-day, and if prepared with 
as much care as we find bestowed on Brahms, Elgar, 
and others to-day, they would be well worth listening 
to.) The Beethoven Masses in C and D came in 
1868 and 1871; the Bach Passion Music very often, 
commencing in 1873, but the B minor came only in | 


| 


Richter’s day. 
Harty’s Berlioz enthusiasms to-day find him in the 
direct line of succession to Hallé, who introduced | 
‘Faust’ in March and November, 1880; ‘The! 
Childhood of Christ’ (December, 1850) ; and ‘ Romeo | 
and Juliet’ (December, 1881). As a choral writer, | 
Rubinstein is unknown in these days, but in 1889 | 
Hallé did ‘ Paradise Lost’ and the ‘Tower of Babel’ | 
(November, 1893). About this time also were heard | 
the Brahms ‘German Requiem’ and Liszt’s ‘ Legend of | 
St. Elisabeth.’ I do not think Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ has 
been heard here since Hallé’s performance in March, 
1876. ‘Not to like Liszt’ has ever been a curious 
feature of Manchester appreciation, or lack thereof ; | 
but Hallé, as also his famous successor, Richter, 
strove to overcome it, and Liszt’s symphonic poems, | 
especially little-known ones like ‘Tasso,’ appear in| 
those early programmes. In the late ’eighties, and 
up to his death, the weekly musical schemes gradually 
acquire more substantiality, and contain fewer, but 
bigger-scale works, and one perceives the steady | 


j 
| 
| 
| 





to think that not the least claim of Hallé to 
fame is to be found in his introduction of 
many overtures and lesser-scale works right outside 
the ordinary repertory. Everybody can ‘spot’ the 
big and notable things in music, but only a few 
have the discernment necessary for the selection 
of items just short of the highest class. Hallé’s 
researches in this department produced a_ rare 
crop of works utterly unknown to-day, and this 
phase of Hallé history may be fittingly closed 
by an enumeration of the more striking examples 
of this kind : 

Triumphal March, ‘ Tarpeja’ Beethoven 
‘Marriage of Camacho’ and Trumpet 

Overture Vendelssohn 

‘Italian Overture,’ in C | 
* Alfonso ed Estrella’ 
‘Freunde von Salamanca’ 


Overtures : 
Schubert 


‘Hermann and Dorothea’ 

* Manfred’ } 
*Genoveva’ 

Overture, Scherzo, and } 

Finale (Op. 52) 

‘The Alchymist’ ) 
* Faust’ Spohr 
* Berg-geist’ 


Overtures : 


Schumann 


Overtures : 


*Clemenza di Tito’ 
*Valanella Rapita’ 
*Schauspiel Direktor’ 
*‘Idomeneo’ 


Mo:zart 


* Festival ; : Weber 
* Turandot ' 

*Faniska’ ... | 

* Elise’ 

* Lodocska’ ‘ 
*L’Hotellerie Portuguaise * 


‘Otello’ 


Overtures : 


Overtures : 


Cherubini 


Overture : Rossini 


‘Olympia’ | 
* Fernando Cortez’ 
‘La Vestale’ 
*Nurmahal’ 


Overtures : 


Spontint 


*La Syréne’ ; 

* L’Ambassadrice’ 
‘Lac des Fées’ 
*Chaperons Blancs’ 
* Lestocq’ 

*Gustave’ rev 
*L’Enfant Prodigue’ 


Overtures : 


Aube: 


Probably not one music-lover in a thousand has 
ever heard of more than one or two titles on this list, 
much less heard the works themselves. As in the 
Metropolis Augustus Manns laid the foundations on 


| which Henry Wood and others have reared so imposing 


an edifice of orchestral appreciation, so in the Northern 
provinces Hallé paved the way for Cowen, Richter, 


Beecham, and Harty. In a succeeding article it will 


| be possib‘e to review their ac hievements. 


(70 be concluded.) 


The Editha Knocker School of Violin Playing opened its 


| new premises at 67, Finchley Road on October 18. The 


School aims specially at providing violin and viola training 
for students and teachers who !ack time for a full academical 
course. The staff now includes (in addition to the Principal) 
Mr. Raymond Jeremy, Mr. Max Pirani, and Mr. O’Connor 
Morris. In memory of the late Lowell Osgood, a scholar 
ship, known as the ‘Osgood Scholarship,” and two 
exhibitions (the ‘ Lowell’) have been founded. 
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FACSIMILE LETTERS, No. 10 


Facsimile letter from Sir Henry Bishop to Mr. W. Watts, February 15, 1845. 
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ASSOCIATED BOARD PIANOFORTE could play them for his small pupils to hear. 


EXAMINATIONS : NOTES ON THE PIECES 
By ERNEST FOWLES 

The following annotations and remarks upon the 
above deal with the many issues raised from a purely 
individual point of view. Helpful, it is hoped, they 
will prove ; more even than that, the desire is to 
inspire, to make the preparation for an examination a 
more musically sporting adventure than it often is— 
in brief, to remind students and teachers alike that, 
when the measure of an art-power is the stake, 
enduring success can only be won when the mind, 
though occupied with necessary fundamentals, reaches 
beyond these to the sphere of the Beautiful. 

I wish it to be most distinctly understood that the 
annotations and speed numbers are not offered to 
the teacher to save him the trouble of thinking out 
the problems for himself. Every new example of 
music constitutes a new problem for the teacher, and 
that teacher is infinitely the strongest who first forms 
his own opinion upon it, who claims his undoubted 
prerogative to refer all primary questions of inter- 


pretation and the like to his own experience and | 
For this reason it is to be hoped that | 


personality. 
all teachers who use these annotations will first have 


submitted the music to their own critical examination. | 
Then, when they compare their conclusions with those | 


of another mind, the sparks will fly in sane and 
healthy rivalry of thought. 

In common with all musical educationists, the work 
of the Associated Board has always had a keen 
fascination for me. It was my hope for many years 
to add to my annotations by giving lecture-recitals 
upon the whole of the music. Time prevented me 


until last winter, when I gave a series in connection 


with the Training School for Music Teachers. I 
intend to continue the scheme with the 1928 music 
during the first week of January next, and under 
the same auspices. The recitals are, of course, 
to be regarded as a_ logical development of the 
annotations, and next year I hope to bring the two 
forms of help into still closer contact. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that questions with 
reference to the music here discussed will be welcomed. 
Such questions will be dealt with in the ‘ Answers to 
Correspondents’ column, and should be addressed to 
me, c/o the Editor of the J/usical 7imes, 160, Wardour 
Street, W.1. 


+ * + ~ + 
PRIMARY DIVISION.—LIST A 
1. Czerny. Study in C, Op. 599, No. 36. 


Children able to play this ought to know something 
about the simple harmony used. Notice that the 
left-hand part is wholly harmonic, and that auxiliary 
sounds occur only in the tune. Make use of this 
feature by accustoming the children to play the 
accompaniment as chords held throughout the area 
of each harmony. This will help them to understand 
the basic influence of harmony, and, incidentally, will 
show them what harmony /s and what it does. An 
approach to singing-tone is needful; in fact, many 
children will find this out for themselves. The tempo 
should be restrained—say about 100 to the crotchet. 

No. 2. J. S. Bach. Minuet in A minor,—One of 
the little pieces the master wrote ~in his wife 
Anna Magdalena’s album, and which ought to be 
well known by all little players, to say nothing of 
their teachers. Some of the pieces might, it is true, 
be too difficult; in that case, however, the teacher 

c 


There is far too little playing to students on the part 
of teachers. Here is music with intelligent purpose 
behind it. Let the children themselves discover the 
canonic parts. If you point them out, it may or may 
not make a difference to the interpretation ; whereas 





if the children find them, it will make all the difference 
in the world. 1 do not like some of the phrase- 
| marks, but that is merely a personal matter. Better 
|to follow them as given in this edition. Children 
| love sequences, and there is a happy example in the 
first part. Help them to understand the nature of 
the cadences from bars 11-12, 19-20,and 17-28. The 
|tempo of Bach’s dance tunes depends less upon the 
speed of the original dances than upon the style given 
to them by the master. ‘This, for instance, may be 
about 92 to the crotchet. 

No. 3. Reinecke. Allegretto in F.—Here I 
|fall back upon harmony. There are traces of 
|chromaticism, and though it is not needful to refer 
to these, it is important that the chords used should 
be musically clear to the young players. Before 
playing the music as written, I should be inclined 
to sound the chords minus the auxiliaries. Do not 
press the sfaccato element. If, in learring the 
|rudiments of touch, children’ have been taught to 
separate played sounds, no problem will arise. Look 
out for the rhythmic cadences in bars 4, 11, 16, 
24, &c. Observe that a cadence may end in the 
tonic key or in a foreign key. Mark particularly 
\that in bar 11, which seems to be in C, but is not 
really so! Let the tempo depend upon the child’s 
keyboard power—between 100 and 112 to the 
crotchet. 


DIVISION.——-LIST B 
No. 4. Le Couppey. Cantiléne, Op. 21, No. 2. 

Questions arise with regard to cantabile tone, tone- 
modification in the accompaniment, general style, 
and so forth; but these are in a sense outweighed by 
| the need to make the rhythm living and supple. 
| The whole is formed by two-bar groups, and it can 
| be so played as to make this the most prominent 
|feature of the music. To guard against a stolid 
| performance, the zd should group the rhythms as 
| follows: bars 2 to 5, 6 to g, 10 and 11, 12 and 13, 
14 to 17, &c. Obviously, care must be exercised in 
| giving this counsel to children. As a rule, short 
| phrases are more acceptable to them—like the short 


PRIMARY 


| sentences they almost invariably use in speech. The 
| tempo may be about 66 to the crotchet. 
No. 5. Beethoven. ‘ Ecossaise.’— Beethoven 


| dabbled with some Scotch songs and tunes, but was 
very rarely happy with an idiom so far removed from 
| his own. There are many little marching tunes by 
| our native composers which would have filled the gap 
|far more worthily. There are two tunes, and the 
| direction added by the editor exactly describes what 
| should be attempted. Doubtless, Beethoven con- 
| ceived a moderate marching movement with the 
footsteps marked by each first beat. Children, 
however, may play the piece with the footsteps 
marked by every beat; hence, at a slower pace, or 
about 112 to the crotchet. 
| No. 6. Edgar Moy. ‘A-sailing.—A very happy 
jand healthy piece. It really needs a _ rhythmic 
|experience beyond the Primary Division. Before 
even moderate success can be attained, an atmosphere 
| must be created in the child-mind. This should not 
| be too concrete, but rather a general atmosphere of 
freedom and open-airness, of a gently swinging, not 
la rollicking, movement. The shorts and longs of 
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| 
so-called compound time necessarily enter largely into | movement is a replica of the shape of No. 7, but in 
the reading and playing. An experience of mine|a more extended form. The point is important and 
may be of help. At music competition festivals, I | interesting to young players ; important, because the 
very rarely hear the shorts and longs of music like| knowledge will help them to give individual ex- 
this played with absolute exactness. | ¢rd.saf. The} pression to the three thoughts concerned ; interesting, 
tempo may be varied at discretion, but should} because it will prove to them that music is a 
certainly not be faster than 76 to the dotted crotchet. | logical sequence of correlated thoughts. Let the style 
: of performance be fresh and fragrant, with a touch 
PRIMARY DIVISION.—LIST (¢ . 

’ , : “ete : of happiness. Tempo, about 60 to the crotchet. 

No, 7. Stamaty. Study in G, Op. 37, No. 3. No. 12. Eric Mareo. ‘Tom Thumb.’—A very 
Here is an opportunity for drawing attention to | imaginative piece. It is the expression of an airy 
musical shape. | Make the child draw out a plan of | individuality, with two atmospheres, one comparatively 
the Study. You will be surprised at what the | robust, the other of a more wistful nature. A little 
average child can do in this direction. — Here | forcefulness is required in the first. The second is 
is a simple terminology for use with kiddies, | marked by a very effective diminution of tone. 
old or young—Bars 1 to 4, First Thought ;| Observe the G in bar 24. Asa subtle suggestion of 
4 to 8, Middle Thought; 8 to 12, return of First) the returning thought, it should be just whispered. 
Thought; 12 to 16, Closing Thought. This slight Strictly speaking, there should be but one (metrical) 
analysis reveals the music as square in formation. | accent in each bar. This is clear from the time- 
Read my remarks in this connection under No. 4-| signature. Tempo, about 72 to the minim. 

Here, however, the composer succeeds in disguising | 
the squareness by variety in the phrases and phrase- | 
lets of the right-hand part. See that this variety} No. 13. Le Couppey. Study in B flat, Op. 24, 


comes out in the performance. The speed may be} No. 8.—A singing type of tone is needed for the 
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about 88 to the crotchet. |continuous melody which runs throughout. The 
No. 8. André. Moderato, from Sonata, Op. 34, | Study should prove excellent for promoting tone- 
No. 1.—A miniature, but containing much variety of | perception. The structure should be examined. 


material. The First Thought (bars 1 to 8) consists| Three thoughts dominate the whole, with a short 
of two independently moving parts; hence it is|tail-piece or Coda. The first is heard twice. The 
difficult for most young folk. The Second Thought | second is in another key; the third is modulatory. 
(g to 16) is more definitely harmonic. The returning Tempo, about 84 to the crotchet. 
and diversified First Thought (17 to 24) reverts to| No. 14. Mozart. Minuet in F.—How many 
simple tune and accompaniment of the same type as | know the group of Minuets of which this is one? It 
No. 1 (g.v.), and is therefore much the easier to| is very dainty and very Mozart-like, but not nearly as 
follow of the three divisions. Cantabile tone is|easy to play as it looks. The mingling of triplets 
needed throughout. Observe that the marks of | with quarter divisions is always a source of perplexity. 
nuance differ greatly in the three divisions. Let the | Some teachers will use the time-names, others tapping 
tempo be about 58 to the minim. | expedients, to secure a realisation of the opposing beat 

No. 9. Jessie Furze. ‘ Merrymakers.’—A jolly | divisions, but any device of the kind must ultimately 
piece, though a difficulty appears to lurk in the speed. | depend upon a previous grasp of the beat. The 
To make the long phrases effective, the music should | tempo depends upon the state of rhythmic freedom 
go more swiftly than most of the entrants of this| attained by the player. It should be fast enough to 
grade will be able to manage. Note the skilful | let the little groups scintillate with true Mozartian 
lengthening of the phrase which starts in bar 16, the | charm, and yet not be too fast for its character as a 
difference between the first and second thoughts, and | Minuet; say, about 88 to the crotchet. 
the accelerando in the five-bar phrase starting at| No. 15. Reinecke. ‘Number Nip,’ Op. 147, 
bar 25. In view of the double-note movement in |No. 5.—I have spent some time in trying to recall 
the first thought, the tempo should not be above 112/|a reference (somewhere in my mind) to the goblin 
Riibezahl who played pranks among some mountains 
in Bohemia, but that is all I can remember at the 

ELEMENTARY DIVISION.—LIST A ss - - 

, ‘ ge oe |moment. Since, however, we know Number Nip to 

No. 10, Stamaty. Study in C, Op. 37, No. I.—| be a goblin, it follows that our interpretation will be 
rhis introduces repeated sounds, a subject upon | affected by the fact, and that we shall expect nothing 
which I receive endless questions. An ‘old rule in the way of elfin grace. Grieg gives us something 
enjoined different fingers when the same key was/o¢ the spirit of this music in his ‘March of the 
repeated. This, of course, is necessary at a com-| fwarfs.’ Much emphasis is required, and the 
paratively high speed, but it is wholly unnecessary | s-centual marks, added, | believe, by the composer, 
when such repetition can be made by one finger with | should be carefully observed. Define sharply the 
muscular freedom and with no blocking of the piano- points of imitation (bar 10, &c.), and play the little 
forte action. The s/accato dots are altogether | figures with some acerbity. Note the two phases of 
misleading. Repeated sounds must be detached, | sfaccato, the heavier type as in the first bars, the 
and nothing more is called for. Observe the metrical lighter, as in bars 6, 7, and elsewhere. Is it not 
significance of the groups. Compare them with the strange that so slight a piece should owe its form to 
peeon primus, 7.¢., /ong, short, short, short. A verbal) the first movement of a sonata? The development 
reference of this kind is often valuable. Tempo, | portion is omitted, but there is both an exposition 
about 60 to the minim. . |and recapitulation, not to mention a slight Coda! 
_ No, 11, Beethoven. Romance, from Sonatina Tempo, from 108 to 120 to the crotchet. 
in G.—I have heard advanced musicians speak 
disparagingly of the two Sonatinas. The little works | 
do not deserve this. One has to think of the re No. 16. Czerny. Study in B minor, Op. 139, 
when they were written, and of the fact that they| No. 98.—Useful alike as a slow or as a quick study. 
illustrate the unbending of a great mind. This| Notation of this kind has a tendency to dazzle the 


to the crotchet. | 
| 
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elementary eye. If only for that reason, the passages | That of the last Variation should of course show an 
should first be played harmonically, as advised in| increase. 


No. 1 and elsewhere. It is evident that once the 
harmony is grasped, the reading of the actual notes 
becomes a grouping, instead of a single note, process. 
This is an excellent Study for rotation hand-adjust- 
ment, always, be it observed, towards the thumb. 
For practice the tempo should not be higher than 
80; for the actual examination it could range 
between 104 and 120—al! to the crotchet. 

No. 17. Clementi. Andante, from Sonatina in F. 

An old conflict of our childhood. How we loathed 
Clementi! For our comfort we may recall Grieg’s 
protest to his pianoforte master at Leipsic. All the 
same, we pianists owe much to Clementi, and a touch 
of belated hero-worship will help us not a little. 
Much can here be done with elementary harmonic 
teaching. The chords are all simple, and _ their 
decorations are perfectly obvious. Note that a true 
cantabile tone is required throughout ; also, that the 
melodic interest rarely if ever moves from the top 
part. An vsthetic difference should be made between 
the two main thoughts. The first (bars 1 to 16) is 
sombre almost to austerity ; the second (17 to 26) is 
flowing and graceful. The tempo may, roughly, be 
109 to the quaver. 

No. 18. Felix Swinstead. *‘ Haymaker’s Dance.’— 
It is no disparagement to the work of Mr. Swinstead 
to suggest that he could have given us something 
better for the theme he has chosen. Although the 
word grazioso qualifies the tempo indication, I feel 
that a fairly robust performance is the more general 
need, the robustness reaching its zenith where the 
bass receives the tune. After all, the music should 
not recall the ball-room, but rather the atmosphere of 
the open air or of the barn. The phrase-marks and 
staccato indications must all be carefully followed. 
The tempo may range between 120 and 138 to the 
crotchet. 


LOWER DIVISION.—LIST A 


No. 19. Czerny. Study in C, Op. 849, No. 29.— 
A capital Study for agility. Yet it is more than that. 
Look at the notation and you will see that each 
section consists of scale-like passages, such as would 
have the effect of being played by a single hand. 
First, be sure that the passage-playing is muscularly 
free. Then give minute attention to the ‘dove- 
tailing’ of the hands, which must be absolutely clean. 
In fact, the finished Study should sound as though 
one hand only were at work. The tempo must 
depend upon the powers of the individual student, 
and may range between 120 and 132 to the crotchet. 

No. 20. Arne. Theme and _ Variations.—Arne 
lived at a time when musicians revelled in harmonic 
forms of the simplest type. So much, in fact, was 
this the case, that only the greatest masters ventured 
to remind the people of the 18th century that they 
were in danger of losing the horizontal instinct and 
of becoming submerged by the purely perpendicular 
side of music. To enjoy music like this, it is needful 
to recall these facts. They explain both the 
simplicity of the harmony and the meagreness of the 
decorative features in the Variations. Let the whole 
be played in the most straightforward way—just, for 
instance, as the old harpsichordists would have 
played it. No bigness of tone anywhere, but 
cantabile in the tunes. A moderate amount of 
grace may be attempted in the second Variation, and 
a not too noisy or bustling effect in the last. The 
tempo generally may be about 104 to the crotchet. 





| perceive his 





Ne. 21. Schumann. Allegro, from Sonata in G, 
—All who love the music of Schumann will teach 
and listen to this slight piece with sympathy. It is 
lovable music, if only because it represents Schumann’s 
joy in children, and his desire (fettered only, alas, by 
his own perverse genius) to write something for them 


which they could play. To tell the truth, this 
movement needs a wider experience in making 


musical interest than students of this grade are 
likely to possess. The melodic outline of the first 
thought (bars 1 to 14 and 34 to 50) requires not a 
little attention to nuance, and the whole thought must 
be played with great unity and with a keen rhythmic 

It is strange that Schumann did not 
misplacement of the bar-lines; but 
provided that the player feel the real places of the 
rhythmic accents, it is a matter of no great moment. 
Tempo, about 100 to the crotchet. 

No. 22. Thomas F. Dunhill. ‘Sea-Birds.’—A 
little masterpiece of effect. Much of its charm 
is derived from the scale taken throughout for the 
principal thought. The minor seventh of the minot 
scale has rarely been more effectively used. The 
music calls for the utmost daintiness of conception. 
Although the pedal is indicated, it must be used 
sparingly and with just a touch, now to reinforce 
a harmony, now to keep a bass-sound in vibration. 
The reference to sadness (mes/e) must be remarked. 
A peculiar pathos is often attached to music written 
in semi-tonal modes, and particularly in scales of the 
pentatonic variety, to which this piece is much akin. 
Music like this cannot but greatly help the imag- 
ination of its students. Let the tempo be about 126 
to the quaver. 


consciousness. 
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No. 23. Couperin. ‘Le Moucheron.’—It is sheer 
brutality to give Couperin to students without first 
creating a mental picture of the times in which he 
lived. As Beethoven reminds us of the humanitarians 
and Haydn of wigs and wax candles, so does Couperin 
bring to mind the atmosphere in which he worked. 
In his music we see the beginnings of the rococo 
period, the medley of fantasy in handworked design, 
the little china figures, the curious scrolls and 
‘sprawling saints,’ the social elusiveness, and the 
court spirit above and beyond all. <A peep at some 
of Watteau’s pictures will greatly help. To me 
Couperin is one of music’s greatest tone-painters. 
There is music which needs no outward aids for enjoy- 
ment; there is also music which can yield its full 
measure only when every external link has been 
explored. Couperin’s is of the latter. This edition has 
omitted all the original graces. Perhaps it is as well- 
under the circumstances! Do not attach too much 
importance to the name. The gnat is a worrying 
little monster. He returns continually to the attack. 
He whirls round and round your head until he gets 
there—-somewhat after the manner in_ which 
Couperin’s first phrase circulates around its final 
sound. Needless to say, the music demands the 
lightest of treatments. While plenty of contrast 
may be obtained, violence is uncalled for. Note the 
form in which the movement is cast, and compare 
with kindred examples by Bach. The tempo should 
be about 112 to the dotted crotchet. 

No. 24. J. S. Bach. Polonaise, from ‘French’ 
Suite in E.—Here is one of the well-known Polonaises 
by Bach. The other is in an orchestral suite. This 
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is a_ strikingly effective version of the dance, 
particular interest arising from the bass-part, which 
supplies a quasi-contrapuntal undercurrent. 
bass-part, as a matter of fact, is the key to the inter- 
pretation. 
upon an implication of counterpoint, 
steady and fairly robust. Then the tune will seem 
to be a kind of commentary upon the counterpoint. 


The marks of expression may be observed—within | 
reason. I do not, for instance, like the sudden | 


pianos in bars 3 and 11. Avoid artificiality at 
all costs. This is not a Polonaise by Chopin, but 
one by Bach. Tempo, about 112 to the crotchet. 
No. Kullak. ‘Grandmother tells a Ghost 
Story.’ is well to resuscitate some of the best 
domestic music of the past, and Kullak deserves to 
be revived. At a time when our school-children 
were being demoralised by the verbosities of a 
debased florid school, he was writing far more decent 
stuff than much of that which passes muster in these 
days as children’s music. ‘This piece is an instance. 


25. 
It 


It is rhythmically diversified, and contains interesting | 


points of imitation. Each hand has something of 
interest to do. The harmony is entirely suitable to 
the subject. Its simple rondo shape doubtless 
describes the frequent reference to the most pregnant 
part of the ghost story. Let each appearance of the 
first thought be tinged with mystery, a mystery 
heightened by the chromatic harmony in the second 
bar. The tempo may be about 60 to the crotchet. 

No, 26. Ivor R. Foster. ‘Sing-Song.’—A singer 
plus a composer! May the race flourish! 
underlying a ‘ Sing-Song’ is a tune sung in unison by a 
number of voices. 
character, suggest something of the sort. Attend to 
the cantabile direction, and observe that a fuller tone- 
quality is asked for in the final phrase. From bars 
13 to 26 it would seem that an instrumental interlude 
wereintended. Yet the melodic nature of the music is 
sustained throughout, and a voice of different register 
might be imagined as starting at bar 13. For my 
part, I like to think of the voices ending in that bar 
and re-entering in bar 27. ‘This view gives a more 
coherent reason for the music asa whole. Following 
the direction, A/ a gentle, steady pace, the tempo may 
be about 100 to the crotchet. 
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No. 27. Wilm. Study in A minor, Op. 256, No. 5. 
Benefit for the right hand only! 
occurs to study writers that a perplexity for one hand 
will be equally valuable to the other. How easy, for 
instance, it would have been to arrange bars 26 to 45 
for the left hand. ‘This may prove a very helpful 
study in the more subtle features of hand rotation. 
Studied in a conventional way, as a so-called ‘finger- 
study,’ it is likely to be harmful. ‘The tempo should 
depend upon the rotational powers of the student. 
It may be as low as 116, or as high as 132 
crotchet in both cases. 

No. 28. J.S. Bach. Prelude in F.— Bach’s mind 
moved naturally in a horizontal direction. He was 
born in the century which saw the turning of men’s 
thoughts to the perpendicular (c/ No. 20), and he 
received the facts of harmony without once losing 
touch with the great lessons of counterpoint. It is 
this which distinguishes him among all great masters 
of the art. Occasionally, as in the first Prelude of 
the ‘ Forty-eight,’ he uses simply decorated harmony. 
Here, also, is an instance. The charm of the music is 
in the harmony, and in the method of its decoration. 


The idea | 


So, let this tune, although Jiao in | 


It scarcely ever | 


to the | 





| The horizontal instinct is satisfied by the insertion 
| of the moving bass-part in bars 5 to 8. I strongly 


The | advise the preparation of this piece in undecorated 


form (see No. 1t and elsewhere). The _ interest 


Realise the tune as resting and depending | evolved from the dual movement in bars 5 to 8 
Keep the latter| will then become evident to the most rudimentary 


|mind. The tempo should be about 96 to the 
| crotchet. 

No. 29. Beethoven. Bagatelle in F, Op. 33, 
No. 3.—The seven Bagatelles were published in 
1802, which ivfer alia shows the unreliability of 
Beethoven’s opus numbers as regards the chronology 
of his works. It is, of course, impossible to tell 
when they were actually written ; but this one, at 
|any rate, contains signs of maturity—witness, for 
|example, the charming transition to the key of the 
|submediant in bar 5. A grasp of the form is the 
|key to interpretation. The first section ends at 
bar 16, which, with repeats, makes 32 bars. Let 
|the middle part of this section (first four bars after 
| first double-bar) be treated wistfully and tenderly ; 
| the effect of the whole section impinges upon it. The 
| middle section follows immediately, and contains the 
one great climax of the piece. This should be attained 
| steadily and vigorously. The return of the first 
section is signalised by various dynamic changes, all 
|of which should be faithfully observed. The Coda 
(last twelve bars) plunges from a tender and reminis- 
|cent strain to one of unbrid!ed vigour. The general 
| tempo may be about 80 to the dotted crotchet. 

No. 30. Felix Swinstead. ‘Garden Dance.’ 
Perhaps rather too much on the contemplative 
side for its name, but thoroughly musical and 
charming. Note the suave colouring required for 
the first section, and the more strenuous character 
of the middle section from bar 24 onwards. 
Obviously, tone approximating to  cantabile is 
needed almost throughout. The pedal may be used 
to reinforce harmonies, but never in such a manner 
as to blur the melodic outlines. Link up the tones of 
each melody, but keep the sounds in isolation. The 
general speed seems to be about 132 to the crotchet. 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| (Te be concluded.) 
| 


| THE COOLIDGE CHAMBER MUSIC 
CONCERTS 

By Epwin Evans 

| VENICE 


| On Sunday, September 11, Mrs. F. S. Coolidge 
inaugurated at Venice her latest series of invitation 
concerts, of which there are to be nine altogether, 
comprising two each at Vienna and Prague, and one 
each at Berlin, Amsterdam, Brussels, and Paris. As 
on former occasions, the programmes are entirely com- 
| posed of works written for Mrs. Coolidge. Since 
|she has undertaken these tours, a growing number 
have been privately commissioned. The others hail 
from the Berkshire (U.S.A.) Festival, now transferred 
to Washington, and were either entries in the various 
competitions or commissioned by the same 
organization, of which Mrs. Coolidge is the founder. 

The growth of these activities, from the formation 
of a string quartet at Pittsfield, Mass., to an inter- 
national musical crusade, is one of the romances of 
modern music. It is not yet ten years since the first 
competition was held. It is only four since concerts 
of the resulting works were first given on this side of 
the Atlantic, and already the collection which has 
thus originated forms a remarkable anthology of 
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modern chamber music, to which additions are 
constantly being made. 

The Venetian gathering was held in the noble 
concert-room of the Conservatorio Benedetto 
Marcello, at the Palazzo Pisani. The audience was 
large, and included some notable personalities, such 


as M. Diaghilev, who is spending his holidays at | existent. 








}interest was tenuous and the harmonic 


piquant humour, the Sarabanda a dignified line 
with a suggestion of the elegiac. Both made an 
unexpectedly favourable impression, which was a 
little damped by the Finale, a kind of Sir Roger de 
Coverley movement in which the contrapuntal 
scarcely 
The part which poor Fleury would have 


Venice for the thirty-seventh year. All the four works | played was allotted to M. Moyse, a fellow-countryman, 
performed were given for the first time. The pro- | whose playing was excellent. 


gramme opened with Arthur Bliss’s Quintet for oboe | 


and strings, splendidly played by Leon Goossens and 
the Venetian Quartet, and undoubtedly the best work 
of the four. The composer has evaded the traditional 
obligations of the instrument in that there is neither 
eclogue, bucolic, nor pastoral. In addition, he has 
transposed some traditional qualities of his two first 
movements-——the Allegro being essentially lyrical, 
and the Andante at one point almost dramatic. 
Throughout, the music has a good ‘line’—original 
without aggressiveness. The Finale, a brisk 6-8 
movement, makes some incidental use of ‘Connolly’s 
Jig,’ an old Irish fiddle-tune, but does not allow it 
to gain the upper hand. It is a tasty ingredient in a 


well-seasoned dish, and supplies contrast to the} 


earlier portions of the work, which are pensive and 
serious. In short this Quintet will take rank with 
Bliss’s best work. 

It was followed by a ‘first movement’ for ’cello 
and pianoforte, by Malipiero, also admirably played. 
To save time, I may say that, thanks to the excep- 
tional facilities for rehearsal and the atmosphere of 
solidarity, all the performances were of that finished, 
authoritative kind that are seldom given of new 
music. In this case the artists were Hans Kindler 


and a German pianist, Frau Liibbecke-Job, who has 


the rare talent of suiting her personality to the work 
before her. 
blind listener could have sworn that another pianist 
had taken her place. 

As I have already been engaged in argument over 
the Malipiero, which I have praised elsewhere, 
perhaps | may be permitted to explain myself. It 
belongs to a kind of music to which I am little 
inclined, being full of dramatic — occasionally 
even melodramatic— Sturm und Drang, such as 
we associate with a certain aspect of Liszt and 
his period. 
had only a temporary currency, is for the Italians a 
perennial mode of expression, used with sincerity by 
composers, and taken at its face value by listeners. 


It is, therefore, an established genre or species of the | 
You can criticise Italy for being | 


musical flora. 
addicted to it, but you cannot criticise Malipiero for 
being Italian. Because he has written a more than 


favourable example of the genre he is entitled to a/| 


good word, even from those who do not favour the 
genre itself, or else criticism would be a mere 
chronicle of geographical and personal predilections. 
Moreover, one portion of the work—suggestive of 
tragedy and mourning—has something of the quality 
of Malipiero’s idol, Monteverde, whom he is now 
editing with loving care. 

Then came the Trio for flute, ’cello, and pianoforte, 
which Gabriel Pierné has written as a tribute to the 
memory of Louis Fleury, the accomplished and 
popular flautist. Possibly because the latter loved 
the French suites of the past, possibly because 
Pierné himself finds more pleasure in the past 
than the present, it is conceived in a quasi- 
archaic vein, and consists of three movements, 
all of contrapuntal type. The Preludio has a 


Subsequently, in the Pierné Trio, a| 


But that style which, with us Northerners, | 


Finally, there was a String Quartet by Henry 
| F. Gilbert, which one can only describe as laudable 
}endeavour. It was far from being unskilled. _ In fact 
|the tecnnique was remarkably good. But the ideas 
were trite and sentimental, and the development so 
scrupulous that one knew exactly what was coming, 
and tried to think of something else. Even in the 
| strictest traditional form there are some repetitions 
which may be treated as the minutes of the last 
meeting, but Mr. Gilbert stands upon his artistic 
| conscience. 

| Now for Vienna, where we are promised 
| Frank Bridge’s new String Quartet, concerning which 
| 


| 
| 
} 


rumour has been busy, and the very latest of 
Schénberg, who is also the latest recruit to Mrs. 
Coolidge’s battalion of composers. 


| VIENNA 


It is about ten years since Frank Bridge wrote his 
Cello Sonata, and another interval separates that 
| work from the bulk of his chamber music. Since 
he had deservedly been acclaimed one of the leading 
|composers in this sphere, the long abstention is as 
| inexplicable as it has been regretted. Two years ago, 
at Mrs. Coolidge’s instigation, he engaged upon a 
String Quartet, with which rumour has since been 
busy. It received its first performance at Vienna, 
on September 17, and proved the outstanding 
work of the programme. Naturally it has more 
in common with the recent Pianoforte Sonata 
than the earlier Quartets; but it is an advance 
upon the former. Possibly the quartet medium 
|compels a greater discipline than the keyboard ; 
but whatever the reason, this work has a much 
stronger hold upon the listener. Particularly the 
slow movement made a deep impression. It has 
that quality which is the hall-mark of the musician 
a use of device that 


who is a composer by vocation : 
is so skilled that it achieves its purpose almost imper- 
ceptibly, and leaves one to absorb the poetical content 
undisturbed by the thought of ‘how it is done.’ 
Probably Bridge has written nothing better. The 
Viennese Quartet were the players, led by Rudolph 
Kolisch, the left-handed violinist. The performance 
was best in the slow movement, the two Allegros 
appearing to require a more vigorous outline than 
|was forthcoming. The programme was completed 
|by Malipiero’s first movement for ’cello and piano 
|forte, which was heard at Venice, and which, it 
itranspires, is part of a Sonata @ fre, the second 
|movement being for violin and pianoforte, and the 
third for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello; and by a 
| String Quartet by Leo Weiner, a Berkshire prize 
'winner, which proved to be praiseworthy in the 
slightly deprecating sense of the word 

Another String Quartet was the dominant feature 
of the second Viennese concert, on September 19. 
This was Arnold Schénberg’s third work in this 
form, in his latest twelve-note manner, and, if 
Mrs. Coolidge ever wears such head-gear, a brilliant 
feather in her cap. When Schénberg first adopted 
ithis method, which in its complexity recalls the 


| 
| 
j 
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Flemish polyphonists, it threatened to overpower | 
him. In the Wind Quintet, for instance, one is more | 
conscious of the method than of the composition. It | 
seemed inconceivable that Schénberg should suffer | 
the fate of lesser men and become enslaved to a| 
doctrine, and here he has proved that he has| 
recovered his mastery of his medium by writing a| 
Quartet which, allowing for the intervening century, 
is in the direct line of Beethoven, without going back | 
upon the principles of the Wind Quintet. Whilst it | 
would be wrong to describe it as easy of apprehension, | 
it is undeniably clear in form and impressive in per- | 
formance. It abounds with intellectual force, and | 
yet, in its slow movement, reminds us that the| 
German tradition is mainly romantic. The con- | 
cluding Rondo is a triumph of dynamic thought- | 
energy, and was acclaimed with a unanimity which | 
must be a new, or at least a rare, experience in the | 
composer’s somewhat militant career. I fear that | 
the work may remain one for the few rather than the | 
many, even among chamber music enthusiasts ; but, | 
after all, the same was said for many years, and is | 
still partly true, of Beethoven’s posthumous Quartets. | 

It was preceded by three works for chamber | 
orchestra, two of them with a vocal soloist in the | 
person of Frau Ruzena Herlinger. These two were | 
conducted by Hans Kindler, and consisted of | 
Loeffler’s setting of St. Francis’s ‘Canticum Fratris | 
Solis,’ which had caught some of the mystical 
atmosphere of the text, but failed to realise its 
fervour, the means employed being too conventional, 
too well established by precedent, to achieve that 
difficult aim; and two ‘Assyrian Psalms’ by 
Frederick Jacobi, another American composer, who 
was portentous without being impressive. Between 
these Ottorino Respighi conducted the first per- 
formance of his ‘Trittico Botticelliano,’ a suite of 
three pieces inspired by famous pictures. In this| 
the composer has happily combined his Italian sense 
of melody with the skill for effect which he acquired 
from his Russian models. The result may not be 
great music, but it is decidedly pleasant and attractive, | 
with elements that make for popularity. Doubtless 
Anthony Bernard will give it us one of these days— | 
if Edward Clark (who is here) does not forestall him | 
with the b.B.C. 


Music in the Foreign Press 


THE FIRST PUBLIC PERFORMANCE (1927) OF BACH’S | 


“ART OF FUGUE’ 


In Das Orchester 
writes 


Max Steinitzer | 


| 


September), Dr. 


For the first time, a hundred and seventy-seven years 
after Bach’s death, the ‘Art of Fugue’ has passed 
beyond the tranquil atmosphere of the music-room. 
It has been performed at Leipsic Thomaskirche 
inder Kantor Karl Straube, in the arrangement by 
Wolfgang Graeser. The performance takes two hours 
and a quarter, apart from intervals, and calls for a 
string quartet, an organ, and two harpsichords or 
pianofortes, plus a small orchestra (no clarinets, one 
oboe, one cor Anglais, one bassoon, and a quartet of brass 
instruments—two trumpets and two trombones), It 
is not certain that in a concert-hall the work would 





Grant at St. Mary Aldermary, E.C., on 


In Der Auftakt (September), Dr. Max Unger 
writes : 

The performance created a sensation, as the ‘ Art of 
Fugue’ had always been considered as written for 
the keyboard. The first public performance of the 
work, according to the questionable conception of the 
first printed edition, took place five years ago at 
Eisenach, attracting little notice. Nowa young Swiss, 
living at Berlin, has undertaken to show us that this 
work, considered up to now chiefly as scholastic, is 
one of Bach’s most significant creations. He has 
introduced order into the second half of the work, 
and corrected not a few faults of the first printed 
edition. The last Fugue, left unfinished, now ends 
with the four-part arrangement of the Chorale, ‘I 
come before Thy Throne,’ which Bach had dictated to 
his brother-in-law, Altnikol. Obviously the ‘Art of 
Fugue’ was not conceived with concert-performance 
in view. But one quite understands the desire to 
hear it otherwise than with the mind’s ear; and 
therefore an arrangement such as Graeser’s may be 
commendable. 


THE OLDEST GERMAN OPERA 


In the Signa/e (August 31), Bertha Witt devotes a 
few paragraphs to Heinrich Schiitz’s ‘ Dafné,’ first 
performed at Torgau, in April, 1627: 


This, the oldest known German opera, remained 
unique in its time. In 1678, the first permanent 
German opera theatre opened at Hamburg. But even 
then, German opera can hardly be said to have existed, 
despite a few sporadic attempts by various composers. 


IS THERE A FUTURE FOR ORGAN MUSIC IN 
RUSSIA ? 


In the August-September JMZe/os, Robert Engel 
writes : 

There is some justification for the hope that the 
first work written by the young Russian composer, 
Kushnariof, a Passacaglia and Fugue for organ (1923), 
will mark the beginning of a new era of Russian 
polyphonic culture, in the spirit of Serghei Taneiev. 
Conditions are favourable just now. Russia has a few 
good organs; and if organ-building is encouraged the 
number of students in the organ classes will increase. 


CONTEMPORARY HUNGARIAN MUSIC 


In the same issue, Otto Gombosi surveys the 
younger Hungarian composers. He names Alexander 
Jemnitz, Kosa, Lajtha, and Hugo Kelen (but not 
Harsanyi, a Hungarian now living at Paris, who is 
quite worthy of attention). 


THE TRUE ‘ BORIS GODOUNOV’ 


In the September /%anoforte, V. Gui devotes a 
long essay to the differences between ‘ Boris Godounov’ 
as published in 1874 and the same work in 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s edition. He is most circum- 
stantial and emphatic in his condemnation of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s alterations. He concludes : 


What is really wonderful is that, after all the 
bowdlerising to which this masterpiece has been 
subjected, it preserved the power of striking audiences 
as a beautiful and live work of art—and gradually 
conquered indifference and hostility and adverse 
circumstances of all kinds from the time of its first 
production to the present day. 


M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


\ Bach pianoforte recital will be given by Mr. Eric 
November 3, 


create the same impression as it did in the church, at 6,0, 
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The Musician's Bookshelf | forthe Novello edition of those works! The demand 


| on space would have been heavy, but much of it 

— & | could have been provided at the expense of some of 

‘Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.’|the lesser members of the clan, or even of 
Third edition. Edited by H. C. Colles. In five| John Sebastian himself. For his life was not 





volumes. Vol. 1. Ato C. |}eventful, and with him, even more than with most 
| composers, the music matters far more than the man. 
Macmillan, 30s. ] | One misses the beginning of the old article on 


In musical matters the English are still apt to | Sebastian : *Bacu, John Sebastian, “to whom,” in 
adopt the poor-thing-but-mine-own attitude. Con- | Schumann’s words, “‘music owes almost as great a 
cerning ‘Grove,’ however, they have always debt,”’ &c, The quotation is over-worn to-day, no 
had their chin up. From the first it was an achieve- | doubt, but somehow one liked that opening up of 
ment—comprehensive yet orderly, diverse yet unified, | Bach’s career. 

and always human and readable to a degree that By the way, Dr. Terry’s Bach articles do not 
seems to have no parallel among works of reference. | Conform to the convenient rule of stating the death 
In fact, a fine—even unique—thing, avd our own. date at the beginning. 

Nothing is so admirable that it cannot be improved, Of the wealth of new articles it is impossible to 
and ‘Grove,’ always good, is now better than | speak in detail. The parts have been suitably ‘cast’ 
ever. First let thanks be given for some conveniences | —Dr. Fellowes for many of the Elizabethans ; Barclay 
in arrangement. In the new articles of considerable | Squire for Byrd; Edwin Evans for contemporary 
length the paragraphing, with titles in capitals, is a| English composers; Eric Blom for such Continental 
real help ; so, too, is the setting forth of birth and | modernsas Barték,andsoon, Ferrucio Bonaviahasa 
death dates immediately after the subject’s name. | capital article on Boito ; E. van der Straeten sprinkles 
Formerly we had to hunt down columns of close type | the volume with pithy bits of research on various 
in order to discover such facts. Illustrations are | antiquities; Braille Music Notation is fully discussed 
numerous, and among them are some fine examples | by Edward Watson, of the National Institute for the 
of colour printing. For example, the portrait of | Blind. The Editor contributes a sensible article on 
John Bull, from the painting in the Music School | Chanting, in which the problems of the Anglican 
Collection, Oxford, is a beautiful plate. Not every | chant are set forth fairly. But it is a pity no mention 
one, however, will be pleased that the choice of |is made of the ‘English Psalter’—by far the most 
Beethoven portrait has fallen on the flattering, | thoroughgoing attempt to overcome what the article 
idealised painting of Stieler. Now, if ever, was the|truly calls the ‘wrong view of the function of a 
time for reality—either one of the uncompromising | chant, . . . “e¢., a musical composition to which words 
Letronne or Kloeber drawings, say. had to be fitted, instead of a piece of music which 

As with the Beethoven portrait, so with the! must bend to fit every verbal rhythm of which the 
biography. Sir George Grove’s original article is | English language is capable.’ The old Counterpoint 
left intact, with a few necessary foot-notes and other | article by Walford Davies is now cut short, and a new 
small additions. Its retention was no doubt an act | coda added. Perhaps its silence on the contrapuntal 
of piety, but ‘G.’ needs no other monument than the | methods of the Tudors and Elizabethans and the recent 
book itself. No article on Beethoven written so| changes in the status and manner of teaching of 
long ago as Grove’s can now satisfy any but the/the subject will be made good elsewhere in the 


blind worshipper. Grove’s enthusiasm was often too| Dictionary. In the pupilage of most of us the 
much for his judgment. It is certain that a new | question, ‘How many kinds of counterpoint are 


article on Beethoven must come, and the present) there?’ might have been answered, ‘One only, as 
time, when our interest in the composer has been | generally necessary to salvation: that known as 
quickened by the Centenary, and our sources of |“ Strict.”’ For the musician who had been ‘saved,’ 
information largely increased by the research and/there was a superior brand, called ‘composers’ 
critical studies of the past few years, offered the | counterpoint,’ in which most of the rules essential to 
best possible opportunity for superseding the original | salvation went by the board. To-day there is 
article with the minimum of offence, if any. counterpoint strict, free, modal, and Elizabethan ; 
The Bach tribe is newly dealt with by Dr. Sanford | and the least esteemed of these is the once-honoured 
Terry. He improves on the old arrangement by | strict. The whole question is in the melting-pot, and 
sticking to chronology, putting the sons after the | concise discussion of the state of affairs, from the 
father, instead of with the pre-Sebastian members. | issue of the ‘bull’ put forth some years ago by 
The Bachs now occupy more than double the! various examining bodies, down to the present day, 
original space, John Sebastian being allotted thirty | would be of interest and profit to teachers and 
columns against his former thirteen. The whole of | students. The former Counterpoint article contained 
this Bach section is a notable piece of work on the | a section on these lines, entitled * Methods of Teaching 
historico-biographical side. Modern Counterpoint’ (though the word modern 
There is, however, far too little about the music.| would perhaps have been more fitly applied to the 
The fact is, an output so vast as Bach’s could not be | methods than to the counterpoint). 
discussed as part of a general article, nor, indeed,| Excellent, though on the brief side, are Prof. Buck’s 
could it be adequately considered by any one man, | article on Asthetics, Dr. Dyson’s on Chromaticism, 
We wish Dr. Terry’s article could have been supple- | and his addition to the article on Cadences. 
mented by a series of condensed studies of the main The tendency to transcribe music grows rather 
departments of Bach’s creative work, written| than diminishes, so we are not surprised to find 
by a few musicians who have specialised, as, for| Parry’s article on Arrangement supplemented by 
example, Dr. Whittaker has with the Caniatas, or | Leonard Borwick, who, of course, deals with the 
Prof. Tovey with the clavier works. And what an/| question from the pianist’s point of view. His 
article Ernest Newman could have written on the | arguments in favour of pianoforte versions of Bach’s 
Chorale Preludes, judging from the Preface he wrote | organ works are not very fully developed, and wll 
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hardly convince those who feel that the majority of | 
such transcriptions do violence to the originals, 
because their laying out is so elaborate as to call for | 
an undue use of the damper pedal. The confusion | 
that results from the echo of a large building when 
complex polyphony is played on the organ is more 
musical and far less blurring than that brought 
about by the attempt to reproduce on a pianoforte 
such a typical organ effect as a slowly-moving bass 
against involved part-playing by both hands. It is 
easy and natural for the organist, but difficult for the 
pianist, besides being opposed to the genius of the | 
instrument. (If pianists wus¢ play the organ fugues 
they should use a pedal pianoforte.) And the plea 
for transcriptions of the Chorale Preludes overlooks | 
the fact that most arrangements of the kind miss | 
much of the clarity and sosfenuto of the originals, | 
almost all the colour and contrast provided by the solo | 
stops and variety in tone of the manuals and 
pedals, and all the atmosphere. The chief justifica- | 
tion for the transference of such characteristic organ 
music to the pianoforte is that it brings into common 
currency many exquisite works that in their original | 
form are heard by comparatively few. But even 
this reason has less weight than formerly, for Bach 
organ recitals, in which the Chorale Preludes figure, 
are frequent and easily accessible. 

Here this review must pull up, ending with a} 
reference to a tiny article that shows the human side | 
of ‘Grove.’ There is nothing more beguiling than a 
dictionary does a consultant ever manage to go 
straight to his objective? The reader hastily over- | 
hauling this volume for lore about the Bononcini 
family will have his eye caught by an entry that will 
pull him up: ‘Bonny Boots.’ Who in the world 
was ‘ Bonny Boots,’ and what is he, she, or it, doing in 
‘Grove’? The Bononcinis must needs wait while} 
the seeker finds that 

. “Bonny Boots’ was the nickname of a man who 
appears to have been both a singer and dancer of 
unequalled ability at the court of Elizabeth, a devoted 
adherent of the (Queen, and—as may be inferred from 
the style in which he is mentioned in verses published 
duiing her lifetime—a personal favourite of hers, Xc. 


And then the reader 





remembers that in singing 
certain madrigals he has come cryptic 
references to a ‘Bonny Boots,’ Having found him 
honoured by a paragraph in ‘Grove,’ we go on to 
wonder whether Mr. Colles and his blue pencil have 
spared the only paragraph allotted to a dog in any 
biographical dictionary. His name was Turk, and | 
he was a friend of a famous singer, who put up a} 
memorial to him at Bath. Haydn and Burney, when | 
on a visit to Bath, were so struck by the inscription | 
on the tablet that the former set it to music as a| 
four-part canon. It is to be hoped that Turk and| 
his canon have been retained in the new edition; we | 
must wait for the last volume before our anxieties | 
are set at rest. Would it be possible to find in| 


across 


lartist of the old 


reader feel very ignorant. One composition after 
another of Fauré’s is hailed in these pages as a 
masterpiece, and many are to us mere names, if as 
much, 

What do we know of ‘Prometheus,’ what of 
‘Shylock’? Although ‘ Pelleas and Melisande’ was 
composed for a London theatre (in 1898), the name 
suggests to us no composer but Debussy. In 
England, home of choral singing, Fauré’s ‘ Requiem’ 
seems never to have been sung. ‘Penelope’ is 


| . . 
unknown at Covent Garden. 


Then the chamber music. The G minor Pianoforte 


| Quartet is the only work which has an established 


place. The pianoforte solos—nocturnes, impromptus, 
barcarolles—never appear on recitalists’ programmes. 
Fauré is, for the English public, only a song-writer, 
and, even so, we do not know the best of his songs. 
Not we alone are neglectful. M. Keechlin’s 
persistent tone of reproach makes it clear that even 
in France this most French, most Parisian, of 
composers was for long slighted, and even to-day 


|is not thoroughly appreciated. 


Thorough appreciation means, according to 
M. Keechlin’s standard, a great deal. He is fond, 
himself, of associating Fauré with Bach and Mozart. 
He does not write dispassionately, but rather gives 
the impression of having taken up a brief for Fauré. 
Perhaps another tone of voice would have appealed 
more to the outsider. If this or that work of Fauré’s 
is not properly appreciated, ‘then so much the worse 
for the dull-witted !’ our author likes to exclaim : 

The ‘Chanson d’Eve’ turns up rarely at concerts ; 
the public cannot grasp its full value. Of course it 
cannot pretend to be in the fashion, if fashion means 
nothing but the frantic syncopations of jazz and the 
amusement of the loungers in smart hotels. Not that 
that reduces the beauty of Fauré’s art in the least. 

Such remarks carry us nowhere. Is it not curious 
that the superior admirers of some rare and delicate 
art cannot rest satisfied while the mob remains 
oblivious? Admirers of Henry James are like that. 
They cannot browse on their high pastures in peace. 
They must needs broadcast ‘The Sacred Fount’ 
in the form of Christmas presents to all their 
acquaintances, 

If we call Fauré an exquisite Parisian we shall not 
satisfy M. Koechlin, who perceives in him more—an 
Hellenic quality. Fauré’s grace 
covers strength. We may allow Fauré’s ‘ charm,’ 
but that does not make good Fauréans: for they 
find in him a powerful composer-—not powerful 
in the debased manner of the ‘Laocoon’ or of 
Michelangelo, with Herculean biceps and_ veins 
swollen in straining towards sublimity, but with 

. the power of perfection, pure and total, effort- 
less and discreet, of a fine antique torso. 

This Hellenic music of Fauré’s supports any com- 
parison. M. Keechlin concedes that romantic music 
‘can be capable of real beauty,’ but Fauré, in his 


Riemann or in any other Continental musical work of | ‘ Prometheus,’ is awarded the palm in a contest with 


reference, paragraphs devoted to a dog and a kind of | Wagner. 


superior court fool with a nickname—above all with | 
such a nickname as ‘Bonny Boots’? This is the | 
right English touch, and is but one of many little | 
. . . | 
things that make ‘Grove’ a work producible only by | 
the least matter-of-fact of nations. 
Par Charles Kaechlin, 
. pees | 
[Paris: Félix Alcan, 15 frs.] 

M. Keechlin writes as a pupil of Fauré’s, a devated 
pupil. 


‘Gabriel Fauré.’ 


His book will make the average English | 


Gaia recalls Erda : 

Her great, solemn, and pathetic warning seems like 
a transposition into Fauré’s art of the prophecies of 
the mysterious goddess who obeys Wotan’s summons. 
But no reminiscence is to be found, and nothing of 
the inferiority of the copyist. That magnificent aria, 
with a mother’s anguish and a divinity’s behest in its 
harmonies, need fear no comparison with the best 
things in Wagner. I go so far as to consider it more 
closely knit, more solid in its development, and of a 
more substantial and nourished consistency. * 


Freely translated 
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But M. Keechlin’s exaltation of ‘Prometheus’ and | 
‘Penelope’ leaves us, in our ignorance of this music, 
as much at a loss as did Mr. Gray’s magnifying of 
van Dieren a few years ago. It proves that words 
about a certain music convey little to a reader who | 
is not acquainted with that music. We gasp at such | 
magnifications, and marvel that our music-givers | 
should have conspired to withhold masterpieces | 
from us. 

The Fauré we know is not one to whom we would 
sacrifice Wagner, Michelangelo, and Tintoretto (we 
take M. Keechlin’s reference to the Milky Way, on | 
p. 93, to be a sneer at the Tintoretto in the} 
National Gallery). He is a very graceful and| 
mellifluous and cultivated Parisian 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


musician: one 
who is grossly underrated in England. 

Why drag in the Hellenes? It is surely good | 
enough to be the perfect expression of one aspect of | 
the French genius. Fauré, as we know him, is too 
pretty and iridescent to be Greek. His music most | 
exquisitely expresses the taste and sentiment of the| 
Paris drawing-room. That is no disparagement. 
What must be the tact and grace, the keen wit and 
the long-inherited civilisation of the artist of whom 
as much can be fairly said? We ought to think twice 
before sneering at drawing-room music. What) 
drawing-rooms do we know? 


} 


Fauré’s songs are a little too dainty—the best of 
them—for the rough and tumble of the ordinary 
concert-room. Success in the public hall argues 
les gros moyens. Fauré at his finest (say in ‘ Diane, 
Séléné’ and ‘Inscription sur le Sable’) turns his 
back on /es gros moyens, 

And then, we have been brought up—in spite of our 
own aristocratic Dowland and Purcell—to take the 
peasant and middle-class sentiment of the great | 
Germans, who knew nothing of reserve or irony, as the 
norm of song. Song recitals are made to accommodate | 
‘The Young Nun,’ ‘Immer leiser,’ ‘ Verborgenheit, 
and all such great pieces of expression of crude 
feelings; and daintier things have to take their 
chance. Another point: we get very few good 
French singers over, and French sung by the non- 
French (witness Olczewska’s Carmen of a few months 
ago) is nearly always intolerable to hear. All the} 
same, it remains a reproach that Fauré’s masterpiece, 
‘La Bonne Chanson’ (which has the advantage, in 
addition to its delicious music, of Verlaine’s poetry), 
is virtually unknown here, while at Wigmore 
Hall it is hard to escape ‘ Frauenliebe und Leben.’ 
‘La Bonne Chanson’ is the song of the happy bride- 
groom. Let us, good singers, hear his song once in a 
way, and forget, if you can, that insufferable widow ! | 

Though M. Keechlin’s book sometimes mystifies us | 
and sometimes strikes the wrong key, it is still one | 
that the lover of Fauré will not miss. The author is} 
a musician, and after all he is not a blind idolater. | 
He allows that Fauré’s orchestration was not his | 
strong point, and mentions (p. 27) the interesting | 


fact that Fauré had the habit of delegating the} 
uncongenial business to his pupils. M. Keechlin | 
himself scored ‘ Pelleas and Melisande.’ e 


*The Modern Pianoforte.’ By Laurence M. Nalder. 


[Musical Opinion Office, 4s.] 
We cannot all be like the Dolmetsches and make 


our instruments before we play them, but we can 
take the trouble to find out something about the 


| 


| dependent 


>} stood as a 


methods and aims of those who do make them. 
Many musicians would undoubtedly scorn any such 
knowledge, but even a musician is the better for 
knowing something about the mechanism of the 
thing he wants to use. A motorist who understands 
his gear-box makes the best out of it; an organist 
who understands his swell- box gets the best 
crescendo ; and some knowledge about the mechanics 


|of the pianoforte might easily eliminate a lot of 


touch faults. 

It might also end some of the silly talk about 
the act of touch, for the slightest study of the 
question makes it clear that from the point of view 
of tone-quality it doesn’t matter in the least what 
kind of muscular action you employ to hit a note. 
Only speed of blow matters. The importance of 
muscular action is to the player, who must not use 
any muscular contraction which affects his readiness 
to undertake subsequent similar action at very short 
notice. Action that involves stiffness is hampering, 
and so on. But only one kind of action is possible 
by the mechanism of a note on the pianoforte, 
whether it be Paderewski or the kitten on the keys ; 
and it is helpful to realise that qualities of tone are 
chiefly upon small variations in the 
moment of striking the blow and the sensitive 
management of sympathetic vibrations. 

The present author goes right through his subject, 
first dealing with the instrument in general, then 
describing in detail the various components of the 
pianoforte, and the different systems of manufacture, 
from earliest times to the present day. When it 
is seen what a complicated piece of mechanism the 
modern action is, and what a_highly-developed 
system of thrusts and counter-thrusts is involved, 
one realises the justice of Mr. Nalder’s claim 
that Cristofori’s action was the work of a mechanical 
It is extraordinary how his basic ideas have 
foundation for all subsequent refine- 
ment and development. The author’s descriptions 
are thorough, clear, and exact, and are helped by many 
excellent diagrams and illustrations ; but it goes 
without saying that those who wish to understand 
a complicated and technical business must be 
prepared for some concentrated work on it. 

A strong feature of the book is that Mr. Nalder 
writes like an interested musician with technical 
knowledge, rather than like a mereiy technical lecturer. 
His discussion on ‘ The Pianoforte of the Future’ is an 
example of this 


genius. 


Attempts at improvement often display a mistaken 
sympathy for what is imagined to be the limitations, 
the defects of an instrument. . . .. To 
remove a defect is frequently also to remove 
a quality, because the musician by instinct seeks to turn 
a defect, or a limitation, into a definite quality. It 
follows that the greatest danger accompanying improve- 
ments is that of misinterpretation. 


| This is a very far-seeing view. 


In criticism it is fair to say that the author is some 
times rather long-winded in his general discussions, 
as in that of pianoforte-tone in chapters two and 
three. ‘The comparison with the voice and orchestral 
instruments is somewhat laboured, and serves no 
useful purpose ; while the tone-descriptions of flute, 
harp, piccolo, trombone, and all kinds of music seem 
beside the point. Once on his main road, however, 
Mr. Nalder is always business-like and always 
interesting. T 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
[Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue.| 

‘Lamps in the Valley.’ By Eileen Newton. 
Elkin Mathews & Marrot, 35. 6d. 

‘The Letters of Richard Wagner.’ Selected and 
edited by Prof. Wilhelm Aitmann, translated by 
M. M. Bozman, With illustrations and two 
facsimile letters. Two volumes. J. M. Dent, 
10s, 6d. each, sold in sets only. 

‘Southwell Schools.’ An Account of the Grammar 
and Song Schools of the Collegiate Church of 
Blessed Mary the Virgin of Southwell. By W. A. 
James. Pp. 128. G. Padgett, Southwell, Notts, 
55. 6d., post free. 

‘Practical Hints for Singers.’ By George Dodds. 
Pp. 126. Epworth Press, 2s. 6d. 

‘The Evolution of the English Hymn.’ By Frederick 
John Gillman. With a Foreword by Sir Walford 


Pp. 56. 


Davies. Pp. 312. George Allen & Unwin, 
1os. 6d. 

Nelson’s Music Practice. Junior Teacher’s Book. 
Pp. 86. Thomas Nelson, 2s. 9d. 


~The Mind Beautiful.’ 
Pp. t9. Melbourne: 
Book Depot, ts. 

‘Journal of the Folk-Song Society,’ No. 31. 
Taunton: Barnicott & Pearce. 

‘Handbook to the Church Hymnary.’ 
Edition. Edited by Prof. James Moffatt. 
Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d. 


By Arthur E. H. Nickson. 
Glen’s, Sutton’s & Diocesan 


Pp. 50. 


Revised 
Pp. 601. 


‘King Jazz and David.’ sy Irving Schwerke. 
Preface by Leon Vallas. Pp. 259. Paris: Les 
Presses Modernes, 25 frs. 

‘Uma Homenagem.’ Carlos Eugenio Ferreira. 
Pp. 187. Tipografia Rangel, Bastora, India 
Portuguesa. 

‘Songs for Michael.’ By Fred E. Weatherly. IIlus- 
trated by Pigeon Crowle. Pp. 72. Heath 
Cranton, 45. 6d. 

‘Sir Arthur Sullivan.’ By Herbert Sullivan and 
Newman Flower. With an_ introduction by 


Arnold Bennett. Pp. 314. Cassell, 215. 
Nelson’s Music Practice. Junior Pupils’ 
Pp. 54. Thomas Nelson, ts. 6d. 
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Rew Music 


SONGS 
That fine tune ‘The Song of the Volga Boatmen’ 
has been newly arranged by John E. West, and is 
published by Novello. The making of the setting is 
its steady, consistent growth, its unity, and its strong 
diatonic harmony : the composer has wisely refrained 
from breaking the flow of the tune by symphonies or 


interpolations, so that the power of its splendid, | 


unyielding monotony is fully felt, whilst the accom- 
paniment keeps the interest growing to a climax. A 
striking moment is the return to fempfo primo on 
p. 4. At this point the motion of the music is felt to 
be quite irresistible, and it is an achievement to 
have preserved and enhanced this quality in the 
setting of a tune that was probably designed, so 
far as there was design, to stand alone. Other 
Novello publications are ‘My Master hath a Garden,’ | 
by Eric Thiman, ‘ Dolly,’ by E. Douglas Tayler, and | 
*As a Spirit didst Thou pass,’ the last a reprint in| 
song form of the tenor solo from Elgar’s ‘ The Light | 
of Life.’ Eric Thiman has a very graceful and | 


attractive style, and his songs are always well 
|written. The present work is a particularly good 
|example of this composer’s charm. The last phrase 
of the song, ‘the gentle sounding flute,’ is a most 
|attractive idea. Some hearers will feel a slight 
preciousness here and there—in the last added sixth 
chord at the end of the song, for instance, but the 
work as a whole is undeniably effective. Douglas 
Tayler’s ‘Dolly’ is franker in character; it is less 
sophisticated, and has no pretensions to anything but 
|lightness and tunefulness. It should be a very 
welcome song, and any popularity it gains will not be 
got at the cost of musicianship. 

Felix White’s ‘If only thou art true’ (Paxton) will 
be a disappointment to admirers of this composer, of 
whom I am one, because it has a touch of the 
commonplace which is quite foreign to Felix White’s 

|style and outlook. It is by no means a recent 
|composition, although it is a new publication, but 
it was certainly never typical of the composer at his 
true level. 

An interesting set is Leonard Pascoe-Williams’s 
‘Three Shelley Songs’ (Edwin Ashdown), if only 
because they vary so widely in achievement. The 
second of the three songs, ‘A Widow Bird,’ is nothing 
'short of a beautiful little work, in which sincerity 
and the force of a clear vision more than compensate 
for some slight amateurishness of handling. The 
music throughout is finely fitting to the words, and a 
vivid piece of writing at the end (‘and little motion 
in the air’) thoroughly clinches the whole effect. All 
|this makes it the more difficult to see why the 
composer set ‘There is a little lawny islet’ to an 
artificial and formal air like a gavotte, charming 
enough, but quite unsuitable to the words. ‘ Music 
when soft voices die’ again, although very fluent, 
is below the high standard of ‘A Widow Bird’: 
the music is undistinguished, and unconnected in any 
real way with the words. 

Norman Hurst’s ‘ Marching Winds’ (Duff Stewart) 
depends almost entirely on its rhythm, and if it be 
played and sung with conviction, it may prove 
effective. The last is true again of Mary Spencer’s 
* Low lies my heart’ (Old Parsonage Press, Altham), 
though here the interest is more melodic than 
rhythmic. There is a good change of key in the 
last stanza, and throughout the work an obvious 
sincerity and feeling after musicianly writing. But 
the composer is too much influenced by second-rate 


models. There is no doubt about the model that has 
influenced ‘ Vesperale,’ by Catherine Munnell 
(H. W. Gray Co.). The first bar is lifted direct 


from Landon Ronald. One feels certain from the 
very beginning that something is stirring down in 
the forest, and sure enough, there at the end of the 
first verse ‘a bird is calling.’ The song may be 
sincere, but to Sir Landon it will hardly seem flattery. 

A song that could not help being powerful unless 
it quite concealed the force of Trench’s fine poem is 
M. van Someren Godfery’s ‘ Jean Richepin’s Song’ 
(Elkin). The words are set in a plain diatonic way, 
and the grim interest is kept growing by a forcefully- 
written accompaniment. The song is well worth 
attention. 

Joseph Williams has issued singly King Henry’s 
song, ‘St. Crispin’s Day,’ from Rutland Boughton’s 
‘Agincourt.’ Here is a hearty and open-air work, 
based on some really good tunes, and with a vigorous, 
bustling accompaniment. There is a certain lack of 
variety about the music: the chief accompanimental 
semiquaver figure is perhaps too frequently used, 
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but the song warms up well at the end, and the free, 
bold outlines of the tunes have a finely energetic air. 
From the same house are two songs by Julius 
Harrison. ‘A Lament,’ although issued here with 
pianoforte accompaniment, has also a string quartet 
version which:must be even more effective-—for the 
intimacy of the song, which is one of its most 
striking features, would be enhanced by the effect of 
that most intimate of ensembles. The free and 
almost recitative method well suits these fine words, 
and the music in itself has a great deal of quiet and 
very sensitive beauty. ‘Near Avalon’ is a different 
kind of song, but the music from the very first, and 
by the simplest means, brings one into touch with 
the curious romanticism of Morris’s words. The 
end of the thing is beautifully done, and it is 
extraordinary how the music here, in passing, seems 
to hint at the unreality of the whole vision. It is a 
most attractive work. 

‘The Mummers’ (Cramer) is a unison song and 
mime, suitable for schools, or children in any place 
or form, with music by Martin Shaw, words by 
Eleanor Farjeon, and mime by Joan Cobbold. It 
contains some good-humoured, diatonic music, and a 
lot of fun might be got out of the preparation and 
performance of it, which would make a_ good 
Christmas task. Full instructions are given in the 
copy. 

‘She sauntered by the swinging seas’ (Oxford 
University Press) is in some ways the most attractive 
song that Hubert Foss has published. It has grace- 
ful movement, delicacy of effect, and, at the end, 
a few bars of closing symphony which are so 
intriguing that one turns to them again and again 
with a little shock of pleasure. The passage sounds 
novel at first, and curiously, this sense of unexpectedi- 
ness does not wear off: the effect remains elusive, 
but fascinating. In one way the symphony seems 
almost a pendant to the song, which has come toa 
full close some five bars before the end: in another 
way it seems the very essence of the thing, and a 
kind of key-word to the intention of the whole song, 
which is altogether a most attractive work. 

It is a good thing that this press and Winthrop 
Rogers have done in collaborating to publish as a 
set the four songs of Denis Browne, which have 
just been issued in one volume. Two of these, 
‘To Gratiana’ and ‘Diaphenia’ (published singly 
by Winthrop Rogers), are already well known, though 
not so well as they deserve. The others, ‘ Arabia’ 
and ‘Salathiel,’ are new publications by the Oxford 
University Press. ‘Salathiel,’ or, to give it its full 
title, ‘Epitaph on Salathiel Pavey (a Child of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Chapel),’ is a beautiful poem beautifully set. 
The music moves slowly and nobly like a solemn 
funereal pavane, with beautiful grave lines of melody 
and a fascinating rhythmical scheme. The thing is 
splendidly handled, and a typical example of this 
felicity of touch is the inversion before the third 
stanza of the little opening phrase—so simple, yet so 
right. ‘Arabia,’ beautiful again in a very different 
way, is frankly atmospheric, yet escapes the 
formlessness that often spoils this sort of music, 
except in the hands of a master. And it has 
distinction of ideas. ‘Sweet is the music of Arabia’ 
is a lovely little tune, with a something out of the 
ordinary about it, as well as absolute aptness in its 
context. Notice, too, how well it rises to the 
challenge of ‘the thin clear mirth of dawn.’ 

Denis Browne’s was certainly a rare talent. <A 
great advantage of having the songs together in a 


| to inability to squeeze out any more. 





volume is that one sees, by comparing them, how 
keenly sensitive was his outlook. There are signs 
that his style and technique were neither of them 
fully formed when he died, yet there is an obvious 
homogeneity about the music, however widely, on the 
surface, one song appears to differ from another in 
style. He seems to have been a born song-writer, 
able to submerge his own personality for the time, 
yet without losing it, in that of the poet; and this 
power of identifying himself completely with the poem 
he had chosen might have made him a really im- 
portant song-composer. Notice the contrast between 
‘ Diaphenia ’-—graceful, gay, artificial, charming—and 
‘Gratiana,’ with similar qualities, but an altogether 
statelier movement. ‘The fuller harmonies of Love- 
lace’s poem, ‘even and glorious as the sun’; the 
extra note of sincerity—temporary but real—all this 
affects the composer at once, and his music is quick to 
adapt itself. Compare either of these with ‘ Epitaph.’ 
The music is again as artificial as possible, just as the 
poem is, yet it does not fail to catch the deeper feeling 
that is individual and essential to the poem, that whim- 
sical, half-humorous regret that cannot in conscience 
pretend to be sorrow. It was a feat to match exactly 
so subtle a shade as this. And it is interesting to 
see again his reference to the dance-form, slow and 
formal, like ‘Gratiana’—but with how different an 
emotional significance! Denis Browne’s music, 
moreover, apart from mere fitness, has always its 
own fine quality. It is never dull for a moment, 
never merely ordinary. Even when weighty, like 
‘Gratiana’ with its slow-sweeping movement, it is 
never heavy. It is sensitive in texture, and to 
every passing mood of the poet, and even at its 
slightest moments, as in ‘ Diaphenia,’ never without 
an innate distinction that could have come only 
from an attractive and highly individual mind. 
. & 
PIANOFORTE 

If a composer is introduced as the ‘English 
Debussy’ or the ‘French Vaughan Williams’ or 
the ‘American Brahms,’ or anything of this sort, 
suspicion is at once and rightly aroused. So with 
Koscak Yamada, ‘the Japanese Scriabin’ (vide 
Musical Mirror, August, 1927), who dates from 
Berlin compositions with French and English titles 
that are published at New York. One expects a 
plagiarist : but study of the composer’s work reveals 
no similarity at all to Scriabin, except in the shortness 
of the pieces and the plentiful sprinkling of /7zosos, 
sognandos, singhioszsandos, and the like. And the 
conclusion is very soon reached that any shortness 
is due less to concentration or lyrical delicacy than 
The composer 
thinks of some little phrase (cantadile, delicatissimo 
e sotto voce), repeats it, languishes, and peters out. 
Chopin wrote short preludes, but not like that; and 
Koscak Yamada’s thematic material, once it is looked 
into, is seen to be essentially commonplace. Look, 
for instance, at ‘A Night Song,’ No. 2 of ‘ Petits 
poémes.’ There is much more of Ethelbert Nevin 
than of Scriabin in the music, which shows no 
thematic inventiveness, no power of continuity or 
development, no harmonic command, but only 
puerility and pretentiousness, The‘ Japanese Scriabin’ 
does not even correct his proofs, for on p. 4 of 
‘Theme and Variations’ there is a clef misprint which 
makes nonsense of the whole thing, although some 
players might find it more interesting in its printed 
form than its intended one. E. W. Organ has 
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imported some excellent music from time to time, 
but with Koscak Yamada he has backed a loser. 

Palmgren is safer, for with him, slender as his 
things often are, there is nearly always some strong 
feature, some individuality, some point. In the 
large batch that E. W. Organ has just acquired there 
is some charming music, and in his freshness, his 
picturesqueness, his ability to handle small forms, 
Palmgren is often comparable with Grieg. ‘Little | 
Legend’ is an example; tiny in dimensions, vet} 
complete, balanced, and symmetrical. Palmgren has, | 
moreover, a fine command of pianoforte effect. Such | 
piecesas ‘ Raindrops,’ Op. 54, No. 1, ‘ Will-o’-the-Wisp,’ 
Op. 35, No. 3, and ‘ Pa Lagunen,’ Op. 67, No. 6, are 
about as well written as they could be. The music is 
well laid out for the hands, there is never a bar too 
many, and the sound is always beautiful. His power 
of creating atmosphere is well shown in ‘ Twilight,’ a 
study in the manner of the better-known ‘A Night in 
May,’ and almost as effective, if less individual. 
Occasionally Palmgren comes dangerously near the 
trivial, as in ‘June,’ but more often than not some 
redeeming touch of musicianship saves him. There 
is power in ‘March to the Gallows,’ Op. 79, No. 9, 
with its feverish crescendos and pianissimos, but 
Palmgren is to be preferred in his less sensational 
moods. Heino Kaski writes the same sort of pic- 
turesque music without Palmgren’s self-criticism : his 
‘La nuit d’été’ and ‘ Danse Orientale’ sink into the 
most commonplace harmonic clichés. I}mari 
Hannikin is more successful with a sensitive and 
quiet *‘ La voix du crépuscule.’ 

E. W. Organ also sends a number of pieces 
by Granados and Albeniz, drawn from among the 
less well-known compositions of those writers. It 
has been said that all the best Spanish music is by 
Frenchmen, and exaggerated as the statement is, 
there is truth in it. These pieces show how easily 
Spanish pianoforte music degenerates into a kind of 
‘vamp till ready’ for a tune that is trivial on the few 
occasions when it appears. In the case of composers 
who reach towards or over the Op. 200 mark, as 
both of these do, a certain amount of mediocre work 
is to be expected, and few if any of these pieces show 
the composers at their best level. Good pianoforte 
writing and colouring there always is, but too often 
it conceals only a lack of more lasting interest. 
Granados’s ‘Zapateado’ is an interesting work, how- 
ever, well written and based on a Spanish popular 
song: whilst ‘Chanson Arabe,’ in a much smaller 
way, has a tune that is full of character and very 
effectively staged. This piece is issued in one cover 
with the more elaborate ‘ Moresque.’ 

Of the Albeniz numbers ‘Asturias’ is the most 
successful. It has interesting thematic material, of | 
strong local colour, and some very effective toccata- | 
like writing whose energetic rhythms contrast well | 
with the quieter middle section. ‘Serenata Arabe’ | 
has good moments, but a great deal of temporising | 
and padding in between them. 

After some of this rather poor foreign music, two | 
unpretentious English pieces, published by Paxton, 
seem fresh and musicianly. C. C. Sumsion’s ‘Jig’ 
s an effective little work, not difficult, but light- 
hearted and game. Some intriguing little clashes 
are got by the use of accented passing-notes, and 
these, with the lively rhythms and tunes that abound, 
give the work a real air of gaiety. It is a well- 
written piece. Stuart Archer's ‘Aria’ is, like some 
of his other work, an essay in an old style, perhaps 
that of J.C. Bach. It is restrained and melodious, 











| National concert last March. 


graceful and cool, and the sensitive musicianship 
with which it is written gives it a great deal of 
charm. Sensitive and picturesque too are the five 
short pieces that make up Edgar Moy’s ‘The 
Springtide.’ The composer relies a good deal on 
harmonic colour of a sort that easily pales, and 
some of his effects sound dragged-in rather than 
natural and inevitable. ‘There is considerable charm, 
however, and neat workmanship is noticeable in all 
the pieces. The publishers are Winthrop Rogers. 
+. A, 


MUSIC FOR MIXED-VOICE CHOIRS 


A brisk song of light humour is Hugh Chesterman 
and Stanley Marchant’s, about a countryman’s 
impressions ‘In London Town.’ It is easy to sing 
(S.A.T.B.) (Novello). 

Holst’s Choral Ballet, ‘The Morning of the Year,’ 
was first heard, but without the dancing, at a B.B.C. 
It is described as ‘A 
representation of the mating ordained by Nature 
to happen in the Spring of each year,’ and is 
designed by Douglas Kennedy, the words being by 
Steuart Wilson. There is here good measure of 
Holst’s five-four rhythms and diatonic tunes, together 
with something of the starkness behind Nature. It 
is not Browning’s ‘good gigantic smile o’ the brown 
old earth’ that Holst ever gives us, but neither is it 
the ‘sunshine outside, but ice at the core.’ Some of 
us could wish for greater warmth of sentiment in his 
art; but in dealing with such a subject as ancient 
rites, he does well, perhaps, to give us the sense of 
something outside our normal picturing, if not 
outside our sensibility. Without seeing and hearing 
the ballet, it is impessible to say how much of the 
feeling of the subject could be evoked, It should be 
noticed that although the work is scored for full 
orchestra, it can be played with strings, one each of 
piccolo, flute, oboe, and bassoon, two clarinets, 
cor Anglais, two horns, two trumpets, and the usual 
strings. A further reduction, we are told, may still 
be made, and with a little rearranging pianoforte 
and strings can be made to suffice. The full score 
explains these matters (Oxford University Press). 

C. S. Lang’s setting of ‘Lochinvar’ is hearty and 
straightforward—the sort of thing that a_ choral 
society of comparatively small dimensions, with some 
good, fresh voices, could very comfortably tackle 
and enjoy. It is for s.A.T.B., with accompaniment 
for full orchestra, The score is so arranged that a 
small orchestra can be used (one each of flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, and trumpet, with two horns, 
drums, and strings), or strings only, with drums 
ad lib. (Novello). 

Whitman is a hard man to set. James Ching, in 
his ‘Ode to Death,’ gets many broad and massive 
effects, and handles his voices (tenor solo and 
S.A.7.B. chorus) with judgment and power. His 
tonality seems a little restless—an effect that might 
not stand in the way of one’s enjoyment when the 
work is heard with the full orchestral force designed 
for it. Conductors who can command a full band 
of singers and players might well look at this setting. 
which is not supremely difficult (Forsyth). 

A new Bax work is quite a rarity. From Murdochs 
comes ‘ Walsinghame,’ for tenor, chorus, and orchestra. 
It takes its name from the opening lines, in which the 
soloist inquires, ‘As you came from the holy land of 
Walsinghame, Met you not with my true love?’ 
(Walsinghame was a famous Norfolk priory, and 
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the tune of the song about it was often taken for 
variation treatment by the virginalists.) Bax weaves | 
together some lovely parts (seven, in one or two 
places) as he muses on the old dialogue-ballad. | 
rhere is a fine surge and flow in the writing, and 
so far as one can judge from the vocal score the 
accompaniment is a rich tissue of sound. The work 
is by no means so difficult to sing as some of Bax’s 
other choral pieces, and is quite short. Choirs of 
fair experience should certainly try it. 
W.. GA. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHURCH 


MUSIC 


A setting of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis| 
that should find favour with choirs is that by| 
A. Herbert Brewer, in the key of D, written for the 
Three Choirs Festival recently held at Hereford. It 


is straightforward, singable music, containing | 
nothing intricate or elaborate, which could be 
effectively sung by any good Church choir. 
Orchestral parts may be had on hire (Novello). 


Those who know Geoffrey Shaw’s fine setting for 
unison singing of Whittier’s ‘ Worship’ will welcome 
its appearance as an anthem for four voices and 
organ (Novello). In its new form, this broad, 
dignified music—which, by the way, is quite easy to 
sing—should certainly sound impressive. Ferris 
fozer’s short anthem for general use, ‘Shew Thy 
marvellous loving-kindness,’ while displaying nothing 
strikingly fresh, is fluently written and tuneful. It 
includes a solo for baritone or bass. Choirs in need 
of a simple setting of the Communion Service, which 
yet gives opportunities for four-part singing, might 
examine that by Arthur G. Colborn, in the key of G. 
It is well-written, and includes both forms of the 
Kyrie and also the Benedictus and Agnus Dei. A 
short, alternative setting of the Benedictus qui venit 
has been written by Basil Harwood for use with 
his well-known Communion Service in A flat. The 
opening sentence is set simply for sopranos, and the 
rest of the movement—which fills three pages—-is an 
effective and fairly elaborate treatment of the 
‘Hosanna’ section. In the last page all the parts 
divide (Novello). 

From the same publishers may also be obtained a 
number of anthems issued by the H. W. Gray Co. 
These include two settings of ‘Benedictus es, 
Domine,’ by J]. Sebastian Matthews and Frank 


Scherer. The first of these is based on a plainsong 
theme, and is a_ well-written, unpretentious little 
work. The other is more elaborate, and has some 


broad, effective writing for the voices. The Prayer 
from Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and Gretel’ has been 
arranged as an anthem for mixed voices by | 
Fred, Shattuck, the words-—‘ Light of God, within us 
shine’-—-by Dorr Frank Diefendorf. 
Gordon Slater’s. unison Communion 
(Oxtord University Press) is a simple setting which 
may be sung by either men, or both; 
indications are given for use when both are available. 
The writing is modal, with a freely treated organ 
part which is quite simple to play and in which the 
use of the pedals is not essential. Both forms of | 
Kyrie are included. The same _ publishers send | 
Richard Dering’s short Motet for two equal voices, | 
‘Above Him stood the Seraphim,’ edited by | 
E. S. Roper; two Concluding Amens, from Croft's | 
‘O Lord, rebuke me not’ and ‘I heard a Voice,’ | 
arranged by the same hand; and two works by | 
Thomas Whythorne (1571)—‘Grace before meat’ | 


Service 


boys or 


| unaccompanied. 


and ‘Grace after meat,’ transcribed and edited by 
Peter Warlock. Dering’s beautiful little Motet is 
for two sopranos. The voices are treated equally as 
regards compass, the phrases frequently inter- 
changing. The Whythorne pieces are for S.A.T.B., 
They are good, sound examples of 
counterpoint, and are of only 
moderate difficulty. The Motet, ‘ Elegi abjectus esse,” 
by Peter Phillips, is on another plane. It is for five 
voices (S.S.A.T.B.), and is a fine specimen of polyphoni« 
writing. It is intended for the Feast of the 
Dedication of a Church or for general use, and has 
Latin text only. It is edited by H. B. Collins, and 
published by Chester. 

Felix White’s anthem, ‘What a gracious God 
have we’ (Stainer & Bell), is an expressive treatment 
of a poem (Anon.) from an Elizabethan collection, 
‘A Handful of Celestial Flowers.’ It is for unaccom- 


note-against-note 


panied singing. An anthem for four voices and 
organ, ‘Greater love hath no man than this,’ by 


Lancelot G. Bark (Bayley & Ferguson), is interesting 
and well-written, and is suitable for Armistice-tide. 
Two works for use at Christmas come from the 
Year Book ‘A Christmas Song,’ by E. T 
Chapman, is a unison setting of some words by 


Press. 


Francis Kindlemarsh (c. 1550). ‘The composer has 
written a good tune, and supported it with an 
effective organ-part. J. Meredith Tatton’s two 
Christmas Carols—‘Sing we of Mary’ (words by 


Eric Tatton) and ‘I sing of a maiden’ (O!d English 
are off the beaten track. They appear under one 
cover, and are for unaccompanied singing. 

Two works from the Faith Press deal largely with 
the same text, and it might interest choirmasters ta 
examine the two settings. Edward T. Chapman’s 
harvest anthem, ‘Let us with a gladsome mind,’ 
largely based on Milton’s hymn (‘E. H.,’ No. 532). 
The opening verse is sung to a dignified tune of a 
modal type which subsequently undergoes varied and 
ingenious treatment. There is much work for 
baritone connection with additional text 
‘While the earth remaineth,’ &c., and there is some 
interesting writing for the chorus, in which, however, 
the phrase ‘shall not cease’ appears to be somewhat 
overworked. George Oldroyd’s ‘While the earth 
remaineth’ is described as a festal choral song. 
The treatment generally is on broad and simple 


S 


solo in 


lines. There are solo parts for baritone, tenor, and 
soprano, 

From the S.P.C.K. come a well-bound copy of 
lallis’s Festal Responses and Five-part Litany, 


and a setting of the Invitatories adapted from the 
Gloria of Orlando Gibbons’s Psalm 145 \ second 
impression of ‘A Requiem or Hymn of Commenda: 
tion,’ by the Rev. T. H. May, Hon. Canon of Chester, 
comes from Messrs. Mowbray. The three verses 


commencing ‘Here while our bitter tears’—are set 
similarly to very simple four-part music. 
G. G 
AN ANONYMOUS LOTH-CENTURY MASS 
rhe Plainsong and Medieval Music Society has 


ust issued to its members, in a beautifully-produced 
I 


volume, a Mass, ‘O quam suavis,’ by an anony 
mous composer of about 1500, transcribed and 
edited by H. B. Collins, the Birmingham Oratory 


organist. ‘The work is for five voices, and is based 
on the plainsong theme best known in this country 
as the Sanctus of the * Missa de Angelis,’ opening 
thus : 
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Ho - - ly, Ho-ly,.. Ho - - ly, 


This melody, anything but archaic in style, was 
already a venerable tune long before the composer 
of this Mass took it in hand. In fact, Mr. Collins 
tells us that the Solesmes Benedictines assign it to 
the 11th century. The Mass is singularly euphonious, 
and almost entirely free from the clashes that we 
look for in English polyphonic music of the period. 
No doubt the mode—the sixth—is mainly responsible. 
(The smoothly-tuneful character of the Cantus is 
hardly a factor; it appears only fitfully, and in such | 
long notes—usually in an inner part—that it almost | 
escapes notice.) One cannot help speculating, | 
however, as to whether the composer was influenced 
(perhaps unconsciously) by the word suavis. We 
know how often later composers—Bach especially— 
had their inspiration directed into a given channel 
by some well-sounding or suggestive word. Certainly | 
this music, with its insistence on the major key and | 
its dominant, and its avoidance of the harsh, is best | 
described as suave. An examination leaves one with 
two main impressions, First, there is practically no! 
attempt at expression in the modern sense of the| 
term. No matter how widely the character of the! 
text may differ, the same musical style is used. 
Indeed, the Gloria in excelsis, Credo, Sanctus, and 
Agnus Dei all begin in exactly the same way. And_| 
the Incarnatus, Crucifixus, and Et resurrexit all open | 
in simple two-part harmony that might be inter- 
changed without producing a misfit. Clearly this 
subjective method was deliberate. A 
obviously skilled would have found no difficulty in 
appiying his technique to descriptive purposes. 
Evidently his task, as he saw it, was not to underline 
or illustrate, but merely to provide a medium for the 
delivery of the text in as beautiful a way as possible. 
Yet one has doubts about that ‘merely.’ The point 
of view that we assume to have influenced this old 
composer is so tenable that it may yet find an 
increasing number of adherents. Logically, is 
an illustrative method of singing the Mass more 
defensible than a similar manner of saying it? 

The second impression this music makes is one of 
unexpected variety. It is as if the composer were 
well aware of the risks that attend monotony of key 
and style. With no variety possible in these two 
departments—the very two on which a modern 
composer would probably rely most—he makes 
much of ringing the changes on the disposition of 
his voices. ‘This is, of course, an obvious procedure, 
but it is too little realised by choral writers to-day, 
and one is surprised to find its possibilities so fully 
exploited in 1500. ‘Thus we get not only alternation 
of two-, three-, four-, and five-part writing ; certain 
of these combinations are employed in different ways 
After all, contrast is a purely relative matter ; and in 
a work where the ground is level, and all the lights 
are deliberately subdued, there is a world of difference 
between two- and three-part singing of high, medium, 
and low voices. For example, the Benedictus opens 
with a long section for contra-tenor, tenor, and bass, 
dealing only with the word ‘Benedictus.’ At ‘qui 
venit’ the scheme of three-part writing is continued, 
but the voices are now soprano, alto, and contra-tenor, 
(Further variety is obtained by the entry of the last- 
named being deferred for a page.) At ‘Hosanna’ 
all five parts are engaged with massive effect. Add 








composer so | 


to this constant variety of vocal tone-colour and 
texture the interest that lies in imitative writing, and 
the absence of monotony is explained. (But one’s 
ears must have been trained far beyond the stage 


| that finds, say, an old keyboard suite or such a work 


as ‘Jesu, Priceless Treasure’ monotonous, because 
one key is used for practically all the movements.) 
The reader may wish to see a sample. Quotation is 


difficult, because of the scarcity of passages at once 
Here are a few 


typical, self-contained, and short. 
bars from the Credo: 


Soprano 
ALTO. 


TENorR 
I. Il. 
Bass. 









ao | ! 
oa — — o—— —=+ 
— (| 
- - - - - - - - - ras 
Et a - scend it in ce - ° - 








The use of the higher voices, and the rise of the 
theme, at ‘ ascendit,’ is perhaps a little touch of the 


descriptive—apparently the only one in the whole 
work, 

Mr, Collins’s Introduction deserves a review all to 
itself, instead of the few lines that can be spared. 
Not only does he wear his learning lightly, he 
goes farther, and shares it with the reader with a 
generosity and gusto that are refreshing. Whereas 
most transcribers prefer to give us merely the result 
of their labours, with enough detail to leave an 
impression of an extremely arduous and mysterious 
task—as indeed it is—Mr. Collins lays bare the 
apparatus criticus so frankly that any reader who 
cares to follow him closely is himself in a fair way 
to become a transcriber of Tudor music. These thirty 
large pages of explanatory notes and illustrations are 
in fact a first-rate treatise on a subject at once abstruse 
and fascinating. 

Hopes are held out that the Mass may be published 
in a performing edition. There are difficulties, such 
as the incomplete text of the Credo—a frequent 
occurrence in old settings. (On this point Dom Anselm 
Hughes, the Society’s hon. secretary, contributes an 
informative note.) And the words throughout will 
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ir and need fresh underlaying in order to avoid the frequent |and usefulness if such brevity were the rule. There 
g, and ‘hockets.’ Some abbreviation will be necessary, too. | is rarely need for development. A single or double 

one’s Certainly a work so pure and vocal, and with So | statement of the tune will usually suffice. Probably 
> stage many beautiful pages, ought to be heard. | Grieg’s work in this field is still the best model. 
1 work | Of ‘The Shanty Book,’ Part 2 (Curwen), edited by 
ecause | Sir Richard Terry, no more need be said than that 
nents. ) Messrs. Paterson send the first of seven books| * is as attractive as its predecessor. The set 
tion is designed to contain a selection of pianoforte pieces | ©OMt@!NS | thirty-five ditties, with interesting and 
rT once chosen by Tobias Matthay, Harold  Craxton, informative notes by the Editor. 

a few Harold Samuel, and Edwin Evans, edited by| In ‘She Shanties * will be found six songs by 

Cuthbert Whitemore, and labelled ‘The Hundred | “4: P- Herbert and Alfred Reynolds, already popular 

Best Short Classics for the Pianoforte.’ Inevitably | through their performance in * Riverside Nights’ and 

many of these choose themselves, but it is good to | Other revues. Mr. Herbert’s wit is well matched 
: see that room is found for numbers by Purcell | musically, for Mr. Reynolds has the knack of parody 
— and Arne. (By the way, a piece by Arne is called | (Elkin). , 
ak ‘Gig. Why? Gigue we know, also its jolly English | An Album of School Marches,’ edited and 

sal equivalent ‘Jig’; but the only gig that we can think | arranged by A. Forbes Milne, contains ten familiar 

of is the now-obsolete equipage of that name—which | ™@rches and tunes so laid out as to be playable by 
recalls Carlyle’s gibes on respectability, and his | Pianists of modest technique and a strong rhythmic 

, frequent quotation from the trial of the murderer | S€™S¢ (Oxford University Press). 
Thurtell : Q.—‘ You knew him to be a respectable | ——————— 

——S man?’ A.—‘Yes! he kept a gig.’) Not many} 

=a— years ago few would have considered any of our | Occasional Hotes 

Et.. old keyboard composers in such a _ connection. | — 

Fingering is of course added, and there are useful} We shall be surprised and disappointed if 
oe ‘tips’ and explanatory notes. The pieces in each | Sir Henry Wood’s new book, ‘The Genile Art of 
— book will be graded so far as possible in order of | Singing,’* does not turn out to be the most provo 

difficulty. The project is a very useful one to) cative musical work published for a long time. One 

teachers of all kinds, and should be a capital means | hardly expects a singing manual to cause a stir, least 
a, of laying foundations of good taste and knowledge. | of all one with so disarmingly mild a title. But 
mM < The selection committee is well chosen, with Mr. | Sir Henry says a hundred things that badly 
=~ <f Evans sitting on the left to see that the dead hand needed saying, and he delivers his views with a 
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of classicism doesn’t encroach. We like to think of | 
him sternly weighing the claims of ‘The Merry | 
Peasant’ against those of Tchaikovsky’s ‘The New | 
Doll.’ 
In ‘ Muscular Relaxation’ James Ching gives what | 
is rightly claimed on the title-page to be ‘a simple | 
explanation’ of one of the most vital elements of | 
pianoforte technique. His treatment is brief, but so | 
pointed that his pages, few though they be, leave | 
nothing to be added. We are glad to see his} 
emphatic condemnation of ‘key-bedding.’ As he 
says, the key being down, no amount of finger- 
waggling can effect the tone. If the practice were a | 
mere harmless gesture, it might be allowed to pass ; 
but it almost invariably induces stiffening. 
‘Muscular Relaxation’ rounds off Mr. Ching’s two 
previous essays—‘Forearm Rotation’ and ‘The| 
Rotary Road’ (all published by Forsyth). 
Five additions to the series of ‘ Folk-Dances of the 
World’ have been issued by the Oxford University | 
Press—two Breton Dances (Paul Ladmirault); a | 
Hungarian Country Dance (Emma Kodaly) ; ‘ Mek, | 
mek, mek,’ also from Hungary (Emma Kodaly) ; and 
a collection of Netherlands Melodies (B. van Dieren). | 
All call for adroit playing, though not really 
difficult technically. The Kodaly arrangements are 
uncompromisingly rough and full of character; the 
Breton pieces are given rather too extended treatment 
for the actual musical interest ; and Mr. van Dieren’s 
settings are a baffling mixture of the beautiful and 
clumsy. ‘The latter defect comes from his habit of 
using far too many chords. For example, No. 5, in 
6-8 time (marked ‘Gay,’ and clearly asking for 
pace and lightness), has its wings leadened by a chord 
for every note. The harmonization is over-sophis- 
ticated, and the keyboard writing very awkward. 
The frequent gleams of beauty make these faults the 
more annoying. All the settings are short—a good 
point. The series as a whole would gain in interest 





| bad 
| branch of executive music ; 


frankness that is all too rare in musical journalism 
literature. Without a doubt singing is in a 
way; it is many degrees below any other 
and it has fallen there 
mainly because the public, and to some extent the 
critics, have been far too lenient concerning vul- 
garities and shortcomings of the most elementary kind. 
Without anticipating the review of the book which will 
shortly appear in our columns, we should like to whet 
the reader’s appetite by quoting a few of Sir Henry’s 
obiter dicta, He gives teachers something to think 
about in his brief Preface, where he says that although 
he himself had lessons from seventeen of the most 
celebrated vocal professors, British and foreign, only 
two of them were, in his opinion, gifted and qualified 
for the task. (In our mind’s eye we can see such of 
the seventeen as are still alive settling the identity of 
the fifteen failures.) 


and 


Sir Henry leads off in his first chapter by saying 
For the last thirty years I have heard every year at 

my various auditions for artists, from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty singers of all nationalities, and of all 
schools of singing. I have had exceptional opportunities 
for judging the recruits to the singing profession, and I 
have kept my notes on their performances. I am 
bound to say that our modern singing schools are in a 
bad way. 

And he goes on to show that whereas instrumentalists 

of all kinds have made great progress in every way 

during recent years, singers have gone back. 

In comparing the conditions of training of 
instrumentalists and singers, he makes it clear that 
the advantages are all with the singer : 

A violin or pianoforte student has to begin training 
extremely early age, and thenceforward 
best and the larger part of his time and 
From childhood up 


at an 
give the 
energies to daily practice. 


* Oxford University Press 
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he must therefore have a specially arranged education. | Sir Henry is all against the modern method of 
There is a real danger that limitations, even |running from teacher to teacher. Instrumentalists 
eccentricities, due to an over-specialised education, | remain with a teacher for many years, working 
may modify his powers of artistic expression. | chrough a well-graded course of a Sicaste: on 
The singer is much better off. His technical | the other hand, : ; 
training begins far later and need not interfere with | 





. « . arethe flightiest people. They fly about the world 





























































is g al education : . : : 
his Se al educ ation IP le | seeking new teachers, seeking salvation and top notes, 
e can even go to a university if he choose. He short cuts, and a quick remedy for their manifold 
can cultivate his moral, mental, and physical abilities | deficiencies. r 


to their fullest extent. Even after his professional H Imits that this is lon Monica 
career has started he has leisure for studying other € admits that this ts partly because the modern 


things as well as music. A singer ought to be the | teacher is rarely able to do what the famous teachers 
most intelligent and the most highly educated of all of old did—form a pupil from start to finish. Many 
performing musicians. |of the great Italian vocal teachers were even 
Instead of which... .! |composers of distinction. ‘But,’ adds Sir Henry 
There follows some sound homely advice to drily, ‘I don’t think I would be interested in the 
parents, who are bidden to pause before they let | Composition of a voice-producer of to-day.’ Having 
that girl of theirs, who is always singing about the | thus planted the knife into the voice-producer, he 


house, have her voice trained. | proceeds to work it about : 
: I can hardly make my warning against the voice 
Sir Henry is under no delusions as to his own| producer strong enough. My experience has been that 
voice ! | a good horn-player or wood-wind instrumentalist knows 
Some vocal teachers have a wonderful, an unlimited much more about good singing and the teaching of 
professional jargon and a stream of incessant flattery singing than many of the so-called voice specialists. 
which they turn on to possible pupils. They will tell Voice producers and voice specialists are not, as a rule, 
them, for instance, that every top note they sing is trained musicians. Their analysis of musical tone is 
worth five pounds. I myself was told this by one of often far wide of the mark. Each of them teaches 
my many great London teachers, and I possess a his fad. Walk through the passages of fashionable 
terrible voice. Garcia said it would go through a teaching studios and listen to the exercises and the 
brick wall. In fact, a real conductor’s voice. quality of tone you hear through the green baize doors. 
We are glad to see Sir Henry standing up for the| 4. walk in the Zoo is more soothing to the ear and 


After mind, You can make a list of pet fads: excessive 
- nasal resonance, the placing of tone in the mask, over- 
blowing and violent forcing, learning to sing like 


choral class as a help to the solo singer. 
pointing out that such performers as Joachim, 


Ysaye, Sammons, Suggia, and many others played Caruso, low diaphragmatic breathing, sucking air 
n orchestras and took part in chamber music, he quickly through the nose, bleating vowels, a three-inch 
woes on: tremolo, placing favourite notes in the head, no 
Do singing students join choral societies, glee and registers—as if a one-string fiddle could ever be a 
madrigal societies, church or chapel choirs, or sing success! If you open a green door you will be 
concerted music among themselves? Never! Because | introduced to a thousand other fancies. Pupils may 
their friends and teachers tell them that they will spoil | be singing into cupboards, or singing prostrate on a 
their voices if they sing with others. What bosh! If | sofa, and they will certainly be as conscious as possible 
the student does not possess enough intelligence, will of their method of production. 
power, and commonsense, not to shout in a choir, as 
his neighbours may perhaps do, it means pretty clearly The various types of singers come in for similar 


that he has no mental and ear control over his voice, | straight talk. Sopranos usually lack clearness and 
and is going to spoil it anyhow, long before he comes |agility; contraltos ‘seem to love stagnation, to be 
ee | happy in gloom and stodginess . . . . immersed in 
Teachers, too, should get out of their groove and | such solos as “In questa tomba,” “Oh, my heart 
listen to good public singers : |is weary,” and “The three fishers,” and while they 
A number of teachers of singing exist who are tone | persistently work at this type of song there is little 
deaf. In part, the blame belongs to the conditions of | hope for them.’ Then there is the ‘tight, throaty 


their profession. If a man teaches from ten in the | tenor who never by any chance says or sings anything 
morning till ten in the evening, it is impossible for | |ike a man,’ the ‘heavy, scoopy, lugubrious, funereal- 
him to hear any singing but that of his own pupils. toned bass. Because he booms, his tone sounds 


Every good teacher of singing ought to be able to earn . . i . ‘nafloctiv at i 
a sufficient living by giving lessons only for five or Pagid de —— wats really so ineffective that it 
six hours on only five days in the week. Otherwise = positively confidential. se . 

his ear will be dulled and his musical intelligence We ought to add, however, that Sir Henry is very 


fatigued. He will forget how good singing sounds, | far from being merely a destructive critic. We have 
how any music sounds. chosen these extracts because they seem to us to 
tos ‘express the feelings of many musicians about the 
But in the long run the cause of the poor standard singing of to-day—feelings that are rarely ventilated, 
of singing oa day lies with the public, whic h iS/and never with so much candour as they are in this 
getting exactly as good singing as it desires’: | remarkable book 
The modern public seems to be losing keenness of . : , . * 
ear altogether—witness the silent cinema productions | Why do men sing in the morning bath? We 
which all the world over are more popular than any | thought we knew, but apparently there is more in it 
other entertainments, and which prevent us from than appears at first sight. 
— “ — — but the beautiful languages of In a lecture delivered before the I.S.M., and 
urope, beautifully spoken. Everywhere it is the reprinted in the current Music and Letters, Mr. 
same—the showman who caters forthe eye is dominant. . é iene ; oe 
+r : _ggor Bes, Hope Bagenal gives several scientific reasons: 
The public go not to hear but to see the pianist play, ad . 
(1.) The bareness of the walls and the absence of 


to see the singer sing, to see the conductor dance ae 
about [of whom can Sir Henry be thinking here ?], to carpets and other sound absorbents; (2.) The 


see the violinist tear his passion to tatters, and, in | resonating qualities of the bath itself, reinforcing 
consequence, his tone to pieces. (Continued on page 1016.) 
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Continued / page 1008.) 
certain tones (‘If you should take a nest of foot- 
baths and dispose them about your dressing-room, 


thus imitating the Vitruvian principle of echefa or 


acoustic vases, you will find them quite unexpectedly 
responding to several tones in your song’); (3.) A 
‘certain tonality’ set up by the falling water which, 
‘selectively reinforced by the bath, acts in turn asa 
physical stimulus upon the anatomical resonators in 
the nose and throat.’ 

We have seen the matter explained learnedly 
before, but oddly enough the scientists never seem 
to mention the factor which the plain man would hit 
on at once, /.e., the tonic effect of the cold water. 
Here is evidence: was ever man known to sing in 
his bath in the wv evening? Yet the 
bath and its room are as resonant as in the morning, 
the Vitruvian principle remains active, and the running 
water still sets up that pleasant ‘certain tonality.’ 
Nor does the bather sing immediately on entering 
the bathroom. Only with the delightful shock of the 
does he lift up his Our own 
practice is not to sing but to whistle, with shrill 
and dental superficial variations on any 
tune that happens to have got hold of us at the 


atternoon 


cold water voice, 


tone, 


time.) Moreover, a bathroom is used many times 
n the day for shaving and washing, but neither 
shaver sor washer sings before or after those rites. 
Add one more fact no record exists of a 


woman ever singing in the bath, no doubt because 
they are comparatively new devotees to the morning 
old tub. The more one thinks of it the more clear 
t is that the cold water is the 
prime cause rhe character of the 
surroundings do not they merely 


bracing effect of 
resonant 
make us 


sing ; 


enrich our voice, and flatter us into demonstrations 


that are beyond us later in the day. 


While still in the bathroom we wonder if a reader 
can trace a fugue written long ago (and, we believe, 





} near 


published) on a theme sounded by the dripping of a} 


tap, and called ‘A Bath Fugue.’ We once noted 
down a little scrap of melody played by a bath-tap: 





PP delicate 
| sci a 
vo RS SS 


\t a certain adjustment of the tap this motive 
went on tinkling indefinitely—real Water Music. 
One of Bach’s earliest fugues was written on a 
subject compounded of a postillion’s call and the 
crack of the coachman’s whip; and we know that 
much of his thematic material all through life was 
drawn from a variety of non-musical sources. The 
little tune quoted above has often made us wonder 
whether he did not at least on one occasion draw on 
the domestic tap for a ‘Hark! daddy,’ 
might have said one of his youngsters; ‘the kitchen 
tap plays a littletune.’ ‘Good, Friedmann! A fugue 
might be made on that,’ and the old man might have 
gone off humming : 


theme. 





And so we have No. 17 in the ‘ 48,’ 


The Chaliapin performances at the Albert Hall did 
more than stir up strife concerning the echo. They 
also moved Mr, James Douglas to a verbal transport 


that was remarkable even for so inveterate a 











| rhapsodist. 





In the Daily Express he discussed the 
power of personality, under the title ‘What is their 
secret?’ The whole article is one purple stream, 
from which we take a few of the purpliest patches : 


Odd it was to watch the fire of personality leaping 
out of this sexagenarian. . . . Something in the mind 
of the singer changed tbe fiery mask of his face and the 
movements of his hands into a living outline of his 
thoughts and emotions. His flesh and his bones 
painted pictures in the air. His skin meditated. 

While J. D.’s crept. 

After comparing the influence of personality with 
the waves of wireless, and speaking incidentally of 
‘Chaliapin’s fading voice’ (it must fade a good bit 
more before it can be regarded as anything less than a 
wonderful organ), Mr. Douglas, now fairly ‘het up,’ 
proceeds : 

I caught from Chaliapin hints of high tragedy and 
rumours of dim vision that seemed to rise from the 
deeps of the Russian soul, infinite melancholies and 
pities and ironies, brooding agonies, reveries of 
frustration, and dreamy bewilderments of wonder. 
These runes and hieroglyphs disturbed and distressed 
me, for I was groping after their undertones and over- 
tones in a mist of sensations. A haggard glance rent 
the darkness like a flash of lightning. A gleam of woe 
shone through the clouds. A tremor of loveliness 
softened my dull heart. ‘Am I hypnotised?’ asked 
an imp in my mind. ‘Am I seeing what is not 
there?’ Frankly, I cannot answer the imp’s question. 
Frankly, we can, or at least we can make a pretty 

guess. What Mr. Douglas saw most was 
‘copy,’ and the middle of the ‘leader’ page in the 
next day’s -.xfress filled with fine writing. He was 
quite unconscious of this, of course : 

All I know is that I quivered as I quiver when | 
surprise Shakespeare or Keats or Wordsworth at their 
best. 

And he ends: 

There is the secret of personality. It wakes some 
dead thing in us. It suddenly compels life to be more 
intense. It arouses awareness of your own 
sleeping vitality. It is a resurrection. But how the 
miracle is wrought cannot be explained. You get up 
out of your grave for a wild moment, and you forget 
that you are dead and buried. Every Lazarus has these 
returns to life. If only he could have them once a 
day! 


your 


Once a year ought to be enough for Mr. Douglas, 
if it makes him feel and write like this. Most of us 
will prefer to remain entirely without that awareness 
of our sleeping vitality, &c. We claim to have as 
much appreciation of music and drama as most folk, 
but if attendance at a performance involved the 
spiritual agony described above, with disturbance, 
distress, and quivering, followed by obvious signs of 
hysteria, we should prefer a quiet evening at home, 
where flesh and bones do not paint pictures in the 
air, and nobody’s skin meditates—at all events 
perceptibly. Happily, it involves nothing of the sort 
to normal temperament. We pillory Mr. Douglas’s 
rhapsody because we believe that art is always the 
worse for being slopped over. 


With its October issue J/usical Opinion reached 
its fiftieth year. To the many messages of con- 
gratulation from eminent musicians published in 
that number we add ours, heartily. J/usical Opinion 
has lived long, and is still flourishing, because it has 
always been wide in its interests, broad in its views, 
and eminently readable. We hope that Musical 
Opinion and the Musical Times will be able to shake 
hands over their centenaries, 
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‘Society on the whole,’ says Lady Eleanor Smith, 
‘sings better than it writes.’ We can well believe 
this, if we are to judge from the literary efforts of 
Lady Eleanor herself, Viscount Castlerosse, and the 
rest of the titled writers of gossip in the Sunday 
papers. 


An appeal that should meet with a_ hearty 
response, especially from Bachites, is that put forth 
by the Rector and Churchwardens of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, on behalf of the restoration of the organ at 
that Church. St. Anne’s has always been in the van 
of Bach culture in this country, from the days when 
Barnby instituted the famous series of performances 
of the ‘St. John’ Passion until the present time, when 
that work and the ‘Christmas’ Oratorio are still given 
regularly. No less important has been the share of 
this Church in regard to the popularisation of the 
organ works. Bach organ recitals are frequent 
to-day, but it should not be forgotten that E. H. 
Thorne was giving such recitals regularly on 
Saturday afternoons at St. Anne’s nearly forty 
years ago. Many an organist of to-day owes his 
first acquaintance with the Trio-Sonatas and Chorale 
Preludes to the fine missionary work of that 
excellent Victorian musician. We add, as historical 
data, that the first organ at St. Anne’s was built by 
Renatus Harris, and presented by King William III. ; 
the first organist was Dr. Croft; and his successors 
have included Barnby and Walford Davies. The 
reconstruction will be carried out by Messrs. Henry 
Willis, and the scheme comprises a _ new 
console (detached), electric action, the adoption of 
lower pitch, extended compass, and the addition of 
several stops. We are glad to hear that the response 
to the appeal is good (about half the required sum of 
£1,950 having been subscribed), and that the work 
is well in hand. Donations should be sent to 
the Rector, the Rev. G. C. Wilton, 28, Soho 
Square, W.1; or to the Churchwardens, Mr. Ralph 
Frost, 68, Wardour Street, W.1, and Mr. F. 
Livens, 22, Bateman Street, W.1. 


The British Federation of Musical Competition 
Festivals is again organizing a panel of voluntary 
conductors willing to help singing classes in women’s 
institutes, girls’ and boys’ clubs, Scout troops, and 
Girl Guide companies in the poorer quarters of 
London who are unable to pay fees. (Travelling 
expenses, however, are allowed. There is also 
plenty of opening for voluntary accompanists. As 
evidence of the good work done by the scheme, we 
mention the fact that nearly two hundred working 
girls’ clubs and similar organizations have been 
provided with conductors. The classes for training 
amateur conductors were so successful last year 
that a further series will be arranged if sufficient 
applications are forthcoming. Beginners are 
specially welcome. Clubs needing conductors, 
and conductors with vacancies for clubs, should 
write to the Secretary, B.F.M.C.F., 3, Central 
Buildings, S.W.1. 


We are glad to see that Musical News and 
Herald has \ately been exposing the ‘shark’ musical 
publisher, We must point out to our contemporary, 
however, that it is not so much alone in the crusadeas 
it imagines, During the past few years the ./usica/ 
Times has frequently uttered warnings through its 
‘Answers to Correspondents’ column, and even more 
plainly by private letter. As a result of complaints 








received from victims, we have placed certain adver- 
tisers on a black list, and review copies received from 
}them go swiftly into the waste-paper basket. 

We agree with \. 1/7. & H. that the shady 
businesses would stop at once if all journals agreed 
to refuse their advertisements. But the matter is less 
simple than it seems. A journal that constitutes 
itself censor and refuses advertisements without wait- 
ing for evidence of fraud is likely to find itself in a 
ticklish position. As our contemporary says, ‘so 
strongly protected is dishonesty of this nature, that 
even to expose the individual malefactors in the 
pillory of the Press is fraught with danger.’ Exactly 
that is why we regretfully decide not to reprint a 
paragraph from 7ru¢/ in which a fraud of the kind 
was exposed. So long as the deception is on the 
sate side of the law, we can do no more than warn 
readers to steer clear of swindlers who, luring them 
on with prospects of a ‘winner,’ bleed them of 
substantial sums towards the cost of publication. 


From the Shields Daily Gazette: 
Beginners wanted for pianoforte. Thoroughly 


taught. 6d. per lesson (at own homes if desired). 


Prepared for exams. Write ——. 
Has rock-bottom at last been reached? And what 
exams.? And why is no bun and glass of milk 


included ? 


We regret being obliged to hold over Musical Notes 
from Abroad and the concluding article of Mr. James 
Brown’s series on ‘The Amateur String Quartet.’ 


Readers who have been priming themselves with 
the articles on Monteverde’s opera, ‘The Coronation 
of Poppiea,’ should note that the work will be per- 
formed by the Oxford University Opera Club at the 
New Theatre, Oxford, on December 6-10, at 8, with 
matinées at 2 on December 8 and Io. 





Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


H.M.V. 

The pick of the instrumental basket in the early 
October batch is Haydn’s G major Pianoforte Trio, 
played by Cortot, Thibaud, and Casals (DA8Qg5-96 
This is a delight from start to finish—in fact, the 
Finale is perhaps the outstanding portion, despite 
some want of unanimity in the opening bar and at 
one point later. (How encouraging to us minnows to 
find the Tritons occasionally slipping!) Too often 
this ‘Rondo all’ ongarese’ is made to sound like 
mere amiable piffle, but here there is the freedom 
and occasional touch of roughness that give it the 
right gipsy flavour. Pianoforte tone is first-rate. 
Again one notes that Cortot, like other pianists, 
produces far better quality in ensemble than in solo 
work—a discrepancy that one imagines might easily 
be put right. 

This tonal defect is the only flaw in an excellent 
record of Moiseiwitsch playing four Chopin Studies 
Op. 10, Nos. 4, 5, and 11, and Op. 25, No. 3. Yet 
we may be sure that if Cortot and Moiseiwitsch 
changed tasks in these two recordings the qualities 
would remain the same. The moral is that soloists 
should moderate their transports in the recording 


room (D1248). 


The Preludes to Acts 1 and 2 of ‘Carmen’ make 
a lively record. 
Hall, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald 


rhe orchestra is that of the Albert 
E461 
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It is pleasant to meet an organ record that may be 
praised almost without reserve. Guy Weitz has 
made a good choice in Liszt’s Fantasia and Fugue 
on BAC H, and he is fortunate in his organ and 
building—the magnificent instrument in Westminster 
Cathedral. He plays with the fire and brilliancy the 
work demands, yet the result is hardly ever other than 
clear. Fine power and climax are notable features, 
too. I congratulate the Company on discovering 
that there is some worthy and attractive organ 
music outside the Bach repertory (C1351). (May 
we now hope for a record of an even finer work of 
Liszt’s—the tremendous Fugue on ‘ Ad nos’ ?) 

Granforte made such an impression with his first 
records a year or so ago, that one takes up his latest 
with keen anticipation. Unfortunately, he has not 
kept up the standard. He is not always in tune in 
‘Even bravest heart’; his Toreador’s Song, though 
exciting and dramatic, is barked rather than sung ; and 
again he is frequently off the pitch. And why does 
he sing ‘a-toreador’? That he has a very fine voice 
is obvious ; but the faults are not less so (DBg38). 

Marion Talley chooses a dreadful bit of drivel in a 
Swiss Echo Song ; and its companion, ‘ Lo, here the 
gentle lark,’ is tolerable only when sung impeccably. 
This singer is far too heavy, the result being 
that one is made to think of almost any kind of 
wildfow!] but the lark. In both songs the voice is 
over-used, and the showy aspect of the song is over- 
emphasised. The best moments for me are those in 
which the flautist is busy. (But, of course, he doesn’t 
count, being a mere member of the orchestra 

DB1023). 

The Company is to be thanked for giving its 
patrons a chance of getting on terms with out-of-the- 
way modern music that is heard in public too rarely 
for adequate consideration. Extended hearing may 
not always convince us, but such music deserves a fair 
trial. The March, Scherzo, and Valse-Scherzo from 
Prokofiev’s opera, ‘The Love of the Three Oranges,’ 
have been recorded, played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Albert Coates (D1259). Bating the 
opening of one movement, which is mere confused 
noise, this is very stimulating stuff. The March is 
specially arresting by reason of its rhythmic strength. 
The playing, so far as one can judge, is good, and the 
reproduction is certainly very clear and full of 
colour. Of beauty and feeling in the ordinary sense 
of the term, there is as little as we expect—which is 
none—but there can be no question as to the vitality 
of the music. There is room in the art for such 
purely athletic vigour, though we don’t want 
much of it at a sitting. 

After it, the Sibelius ‘Valse Triste,’ Volkmann’s 
Serenade, and Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Flight of the 
Bumble-bee’ seem but a pale draught. They are 
played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Frederick Stock. The only fault 
seems to be undue power in the last-named piece. 
The bumble-bee seems to have partaken of a dose of 
Wells’s ‘ Food of the Gods’ (D1284). 

Very attractive fiddling, well-recorded, is that of 
Renée Chemet in Poldini’s ‘Dancing Doll’ and 
Drdla’s ‘Souvenir’ (DA811 

Two first-rate vocal records should be noted 
Elena Gerhardt singing a Couple of Christmas 
Cradle Songs by Brahms and Reger (DB1030); and 
Joseph Hislop in ‘Salut, demeure chaste,’ from 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ and ‘ Pourquoi me reveiller?’ from 
Massenet’s ‘Werther’ (DBg44). The Christmas 
songs are especially interesting, because they are 











both founded on the same traditional German caro} 
tune. It is a toss up between Brahms and Reger as 
to which achieves the most with it. Both songs are 
beautiful. 

A further Temple Church Choir issue that is an 
excellent successor to the record of ‘ Hear my prayer’ 
is one giving us ‘I waited for the Lord’ and ‘O come, 
every one that thirsteth’ (C1938). Master Lough is 
here joined by another capital boy, Master R. Mallett. 
The chorus and organ parts are again first-rate. 
When all our popular sopranos can give us such 
pure and easily produced top notes (and other notes 
as well, for the matter of that), such good phrasing, 
and so clean a line as these youngsters achieve, 
some of Sir Henry Wood’s indictments of present- 
day singing will no longer stand. 


P.S.—In my note last month concerning the 
Columbia record of the St. George’s Chapel Choir 
performance of ‘ Hear my prayer,’ I began by asking 
if its issue immediately after the H.M.V. record of 
the same work was a case of ‘follow-my-leader’ or 
a mere coincidence. This reads of course like an 
implication that it was the former. I have since 
heard from several sources, all authoritative, that it 
was the latter. The Columbia recording was made 
some months before the H.M.V. record was issued. 
I am glad to publish this fact. It is clear that we 
reviewers must not be in a hurry to accuse companies 
of deliberate duplication. 


Gramophonists who wish for a_ thoroughly 
interesting account of the invention and develop- 
ment of the instrument will find it in a book just 
issued by Ernest Dawson, Ltd., Wellington, N.Z., 
called ‘The Romance of the Gramophone,’ by 
T. Lindsay Buick (6s.). Romance is not too strong a 
word for the story of a contrivance that has in so 
short a time become one of the most popular and 
powerful factors in musical life. Mr. Buick has 
collected what appears to be all the available data, 
and has served it up in most attractive style. Of the 
good stories I quote one: 

In the early days of the gramophone (then known as 
the phonograph) wax records were used, and a per- 
former could make his own records. A very indifferent 
piccolo player was persuaded by a dealer to allow his 
performance of ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ to be 
recorded. The result being turned on, the player 
listened with a face that registered growing discomfort. 
‘There,’ said the dealer, as the last squeak died away, 
“Isn’t that wonderful ?’ 

*H’m—well—yes,’ said the player, doubtfully. 

‘And now you'll buy a phonograph ?’ 

‘No,’ replied the player, ‘I’m going to sell the 
piccolo !’ 


Player-Piano Hotes 


BLUTHNER 

A new and convenient arrangement of the 
catalogue brings to notice the fact that transcriptions 
of the whole of many important works, orchestral 
and otherwise, are now available. Such rolls as 
those of Beethoven’s ‘ Missa Solemnis,’ for instance, 
should prove invaluable not only to students, but 
to all those who desire a better acquaintance with 
works that are not often performed. 

The anonymous arranger of the Mass has done his 
difficult task extremely well. So complex a choral and 
orchestral work presents such unusual problems to 
the transcriber that one is surprised to find the level 
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of effectiveness so high throughout. The two Gloria | PROGRAMMES 
rolls are exceptionally good—thrilling, in fact. Very By Max KENYON 
successful, too, is the Agnus Dei (two rolls). All are Pe : : Se 
clear and well-cut, and not too difficult to manage,|_ First of all 1 read an article by W. J. Turner, 
though the length of them calls for sustained thought | the New Statesman, in which he said that if a 
and effort (B5 3290-300). pianist advertised the following programme : 

On the lighter side there are some delightful} ‘Goldberg’ Variations ... je .. Bach 
works of Pierné, played by himself. ‘Improvisation’ Diabelli’ Variations... Becthoven 


is perhaps the best of the three to hand (57103). Itis| Paganini’ Variations... nee ... Brahms 


most effective, and out of the ordinary run of sa/on | every critic in London would go to his recital. Then, 
music. ‘Nocturne’ is good, too; there is warmth and | turning over some old numbers of the J/usical Times, 


feeling here, and the playing is expressive and free|! found that two years ago there appeared a jolly 


from sentimentalising (57105). In ‘Pantomime’|¢€ssay on the analogy between walks in the country 

" . ae ° . o « . “ay “ - * . , 
57106) there is some delicate and rhythmic playing, and Promenade concert programmes. rruly, 
the rapid passages being delightfully clear. they do seem to be badly arranged, and nothing is 


Scriabin’s ‘Mazurka,’ Op. 25, No. 3, is played; more amusing than the game of re-shuffling the 
with understanding and sympathy by Anton Rohden | Works performed—that is, nothing is more amusing 
59384). to the re-shuffler. The prospectus for the season 
Harold Bauer’s performance of Saint-Saéns’s ‘Etude |20w past had on it ‘Cars 10.30’; but when one 
en forme de valse)’ isas brilliant as we expect it to be, stayed to the end, he usually found that the 
though he does not succeed in making us unconscious | Concert was not over until eleven. Therefore, there is 


of the liberal amount of repetition (57279). at least one good reason why the interval should come 
at 9.30. Another is, that the present arrangement 
XOLIAN | has been going on for a long time. The nights, too, 


seem to have a character of their own; perhaps 
some families talk of ‘that Wagnerday morning 
feeling,’ or, ‘splendid; Beethovenday’s pay-day.’ 
So, while we amuse ourselves, or while I amuse 
myself, we should try to keep things as they are as 
much as possible. 

Mr. Turner’s programme makes people want to 
listen to it because it expresses unity in diversity, 
or the universal in its accidents, or however you like 
to put it. The universal is the variation form, the 
accidents are the Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms parts. 
Now Monday has its unity in Wagner; the diversity 
may be found in the jumps from ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’ to ‘Tristan,’ and from ‘Parsifal’ to 
‘Rienzi.’ So the Monday nights seem very good as 
ithey are. After the interval almost any work can be 
played, because the second part is divided from the 
first by a gap sufficiently large for the impressions 
| carried by us into the refreshment room to be lost 
there. 

Tuesday is more difficult. The universal is ‘the 
orchestral manner of writing from 1761 until 1806, 
excluding Beethoven’; and I think this universal is 
not a very interesting one. If we say the essential 
idea is Haydn and Mozart, where then is the 
diversity ? The two composers are surely the 
laccidents; it so happens that they are the only 
writers of the period worth frequent performance. 
There is insufficient difference between the early and 

Metrostyle.—N ery good, and extremely satisfying to the later works of either man to make variety in a 
play, are Saint-Saéns’s ‘Variations for Two Piano-| Programme. 50, although the common factor 1s 
fortes ona Theme by Beethoven’ (T 30335¢ ; T 30336 technique, the contrast must lie in the composer's 
They can be made effective with very little trouble. individuality. Haydn and Mozart are indeed very 

Morris Gilbert’s ‘Valse de Concert,’ specially different from each other; yet contrast is not 


arranged for the ‘ Pianola,’ is bright, pleasant, and obtained by such subtle means as the opposition 
rather ordinary (T 30332c¢). of Bach to Handel, the slow movement of the Seventh 


There are also Victor Herbert’s ‘ Whispering to that of the Fifth, Shelley to Keats, or (to remember 
Willows’ (1303344), and a ‘Valse Caprice’ by | OU school-days) the work Leibniz did on the calculus 
Dorothy Forster (T30333¢). to the work of Newton, Dissimilarities must be 

Song-Rolls. These are of the usual standard, | Obvious to be effective ; and so as to link these odds 
Mendelssohn’s ‘O rest in the Lord’ (described as| and evens together the spirit must be the same. 
‘Ballad’ on the label !), played by Maud Atkins (26798): Haydn and Mozart provide their own contrasts 
‘The Last Watch’ (Pinsuti), played by Dudley Lawes | within the work ; outside it, contrasts should be 
(26797); ‘The Corporal’s Ditty’ (Squire), played looked for in colour, torm, and volume of tone, but 
by Charles Blackmore (26795) ; and ‘The End of the} ever im spirit. Therefore it would be wise to build 
Road’ (Dillon and Lauder , played by Albert Fream |"P @ programme when the symphony has been 
(26796). D. G. 


Duo-Art.—The Allemande and Courante from 
Bach’s ‘French’ Suite in E are played by Harold 
Samuel, with entirely delightful results (7080). This 
is by far the best roll in the batch, though Alfred 
Cortot’s playing of Chopin’s Study in C minor 
Op. 25, No. 3) runs it very close (7088). 

Chiefly owing to the inevitable lack of tonal variety 
and sustaining power in the pianoforte, the second 
movement of Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony is 
less successful than the first. It starts off well, but 
fails rather badly later on. There are certain purely 
orchestral passages that can never ‘come off’ on the 
pianoforte. Rudolph Ganz plays it excellently (527). 

Very pleasant and well-played by Maria Carreras 
is Albeniz’s ‘ Navarra’ (7007). At first it may make 
an impression of dullness, but it improves very much 
on further hearing. The opening rhythm is a 
little uncertain. 

Hand-played,— Andrew Haigh’s performance of 
Dohnanyi’s fine ‘Capriccio’ (Op. 28, No. 6) is a 
brilliant piece of work (A1ooga), 

The ‘Sevillanas,’ from Albeniz’s Spanish Suite, 
played by Arthur Rubinstein, is good, but it would 
be better still with just a shade more pace (Alo15q). 

There is a good roll by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
playing Leschetizky’s Intermezzo in octaves (Alo! Ie), 
and one containing a couple of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Songs without Words’ (‘Consolation’ and _ Folk- 
song), played by Beryl Rubinstein (A1o13¢). 


| * * Programmes,’ by R. W. S. Mencl. September, 1¢25 
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decided on. To me the spirit of the ‘Jupiter’ ts 
expressed in the tune beginning at bar 1o1 of the 
first movement. It seems the incarnate spirit of 
classicism, the classicism of the ‘Ode on a Grecian 
Urn’ or Gluck’s Overture to ‘Iphigenia in Aulis.’ If 
we then take this spirit as the central idea of the 


programme, Gluck’s work could well begin the 
concert. Bach’s fourth ‘Brandenburg’ would be a 
fine bridge between the Gluck and the Mozart. The 


problems now are to fit in singers and another work, 
for the programme as it stands would take hardly 
more than an hour. As it is usual to have a 
concerto, Mozart’s fourth Violin could come between 
Gluck and Bach, because it is not a work with any 
definite personality—not because of the last 
movement, not romantic. The are a 
little difficult to settle. Phaebus’s song from Bach’s 
cantata might precede the Symphony, and perhaps 
‘Nymphs and Shepherds’ might be included. 


classi ’ 


yet songs 


Overture, ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis’ Glu 
* Nymphs and Shepherds’ : / 
Violin Concerto No. 4 Vozart 
‘With what rapture’ (* Pheebus and Pan’) i 


Symphony in C major (* Jupiter’) 


After the interval, anything could happen. 
Wednesday is Brahmsday ; when it is Bachday 
it is perfect. Brahms should be treated in the same 
way as Mozart. The following is obvious, yet has it 
ever been tried? 
Symphony No. 9 Beethoven 
Symphony No, | oe Brahr 


Another good approach to Brahms might be 


* Brandenburg’ Concerto No. | Ba 
Symphony in E flat (* London,’ No. 1) Haydn 
Symphony No. ! Brahm 


Suppose Elgar’s A flat is to be played on Thursday. 
In one respect Brahms. and Elgar offer a different 
problem from Mozart; their volume of sound and 
length of time in performance lessens the danger of 
inadequately preparing the ground for them. It 
would be difficult to frame a programme which that 
mighty Symphony of Elgar’s did not dominate ; so 
that it is decided 


any novelty to perform need 
not be placed after the interval. Haydn, who, 
because of his technical brotherhood with Mozart, 


has been taken out of the Tuesday programmes, 
might precede Elgar. One advantage of Haydn is that 
he wrote so many symphonies that one with a suitable 
key may almost always be discovered. The Concerto 
might be Franck’s Symphonic Variations-——but no, 
different they may be essentially, their 
techniques are not similarly contrasted. 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor would 
suit. For songs, one singer might be sufficient, and 
she might give ‘When I am laid in earth,’ from ‘ Dido.’ 

On Friday, if the 
obvious arrangement is : 


however 


‘Pastoral’ is to be played, an 


* Pastoral’ Symphony (‘ The Messiah’) Handel 
* Pastoral’ Symphony Beethowen 
Symphony to Part 2, ‘Christmas’ Oratorio Bach 
* Pastoral’ Symphony Vaughan William 


One singer could go on with the recitative in the 
Handel, and the other, something from ‘ The Seasons.’ 

The ‘Eroica’ could be either with the Brahms 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn and the Elgar 
‘Enigma,’ or Strauss’s ‘Heldenleben.’ The Fourth 
with the Bach-Wood Suite No. 6, a Symphony in D 


No. 5 of the ‘London’ set) by Haydn, for the sake of | 


the slow movement, and the ‘Siegfried Idyll.’ The 


Perhaps | 


C minor might form the climax to a crescendo which 
begins with the ‘ Prometheus’ Overture, and increases 
with the C minor Pianoforte Concerto. The Seventh 
is scherzo to the nine; the Third and Fifth form 
the first movement, the Fourth and Sixth the restful 
slow movement, and the finale is contained in 
the C sharp minor and B flat String Quartets. It 
would be bold to advertise : 

Symphony No, 5, in C minor sin Beethoven 

Symphony No. 7, in A Beethoven 
asa programme. 





Yet I, for one, would go. 


organizers 


Saturday night is the time when the 
can play tricks. What about Haydn’s Symphony in 
F sharp minor? This ‘Farewell’ Symphony might be 
played as the last work of the last night. The legend 
which many of us were told in childhood about this 
composition is not correct, so ‘M. Brenet’ implies 
in her book on Haydn; but the true history fits 
Sir Henry Wood’s orchestra better. On the 
evening the players timidly ask the kind public if 
they may return to their wives and families, having 
slept and eaten and had their being in Queen’s Hall 
for ten weeks, As the F sharp minor is scored for 
neither organ, flute, nor clarinet, it seems unfair on 
Messrs. Kiddle, Murchie, and Draper. There is no 
bassoon, either. Perhaps Mr. Hindemith will write 
a mellifluous ‘ Farewell Quartet,’ so that these players, 
too, may ask the public if they may return home. 
When that composer’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 1 
was played recently, I believe some people thought 
it sounded like Bach with toothache. So 
put us in the attitude from which the composer 
may have liked his work to be judged, Sir Henry 
might have given us the fifth ‘ Brandenburg’ during 
the evening; though perhaps it kinder to 
Mr. Hindemith to leave that out altogether. On 
Saturday the orchestra might also, without blushing, 
play passionate Italian opera overtures : ‘ Masaniello’ 
with its heroic March, or ‘ Lucia’ with its profound 
agony. 





last 


as (to 


was 


Church and Organ Music 


SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAI 

The arrangements for the Saturday afternoon musical 
services for the coming season show the usual enterprise. 
On November 12: ‘For the Fallen’ and Brahms’s 
*Requiem’; December 17: Schumann’s Advent Hymn, 
Brent-Smith’s ‘Hymn of the Nativity,’ Dale’s ‘ Before the 
paling of the stars,’ and Beethoven’s eighth Symphony ; 
December 31: Carols; February 11: Verdi's ‘Stabat 
Mater,’ Walford Davies’s ‘ Four Sayings of Jesus,’ Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘O vos omnes,’ Bainton’s ‘Hymn to God the 
Father,’ and Elgar’s second Symphony; March 17: the 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion; April 14: Easter Carols, string 
quartets, and Motets by Anerio, Byrd, and Charles Wood. 
On all occasions save the last the London Symphony 
Orchestra will take part. The performances are at 3. 
Admission is free without ticket, but a few seats will be 
reserved for those who apply to the Precentor, The Rectory, 
Sumner Street, S.E., at least a week beforehand. 

Here is a top note in advertising from a recent issue of 
the Diapason. It is accompanied by a picture of a ship 
labouring her way stoutly through a stormy sea: 

‘When out of the heart of your pastor’s sermon there 
suddenly leaps forth, the ringing, vibrant cry, 
**COURAGE!”’ will your organ repeat with a mighty, 

soul-strengthening cry, ““COURAGE!” It will if it is 
.——, When the massive tones of the— 
diapasons go thundering forth, and the spirit-stirring 
voice of the brass choir comes crashing and flashing up 
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and out, all who hear feel themselves transformed. 
New strength comes to face life fearlessly, to meet its 
problems nobly and unselfishly. Yet withal, the —— 
tone is exquisitely sweet—powerful—churchly. Pro- 
fessional organists and the musically-trained everywhere 
gladly welcome the opportunity to play and hear 
a —— organ. The reputation of your church for fine 
music will be maintained and enhanced if you select a 

— organ. Best of all, ten years or twenty years 
later, your instrument will be in as fine condition as 
the day you installed it, 


Mr. Leslie Douglas Paul has been appointed choirmaster 
Mr. Paul (who is only 
twenty-four years of age) held an organ scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music. Since leaving the Academy he 
has been organist at University College Chapel, Oxford ; 
for a year, assistant music master at Winchester 
College, and, for two years, music master at a large 
preparatory school in Scotland. He was recently appointed 
to a similar position at Rydal School, Colwyn Bay. There 
were seventy applicants for the Bangor post. Mr. Paul 
is brother of Mr. Reginald Paul, the well-known pianist 
and R.A.M. Professor. 


and organist of Bangor Cathedral. 


Mr. Leslie Curnow, organist at Christ Church, South 
(sarra, Melbourne, recently played eleven of the Khein 
berger Sonatas on successive Sundays, with (we hear) great 
enjoyment to himself and the congregation. We ar 
specially interested in this display of enthusiasm becaus« 
Mr. Curnow tells us that it was kindled by the series of 
articles on Rheinberger’s organ music that appeared in this 
journal a year or two ago. 


Eight hundred members of forty choirs joined in the 
Coventry Church Choirs’ Association Festival, held in the 
Cathedral, on October 13, conducted by Mr. Harold B. 
Osmond. The anthem was Martin’s ‘Hail, gladdening 
Light,’ and the Te Deum was sung to a setting by 
Walmisley. Sterling hymns were a feature in a_ fine 
service, 

Twelve choirs took part in the Sandbach and _ District 
Choral Festival, conducted by Mr. J. Meredith. The 
Canticles were sung to Tours in F, and the anthems were 
Goss’s ‘Fear not, O land’ and Gadsby’s *‘O Lord our 
Governour.’ Mr. C. Plumb accompanied, and at the clos« 
played the Finale from Rheinberger’s ‘Peace Feast’ 
Sonata, 


A choir and organ recital was given at Ware Parish 
Church on October 9, when the choir, under Mr. Nelson 
Govier, sang John E. West’s * O tarry theu’ and Gounod’s 
* Glory to Thee,’ and Mr. W. J. Comley played the first 
movement of Harwood’s C sharp minor Sonata, the Handel 
Elgar Overture, Chorale Preludes by Parry and Charles 


W ood, xc. 


The organ at Broomwood Wesleyan Church, Clapham 
Common, was re-opened recently, when Mr. Allan Brown 
gave a recital, playing Rheinberger’s seventh Sonata, Bach’s 
Toccata in F, Franck’s * Pastorale,’ Wolstenholme’s Finale 
in B flat, &c. The choir sang Stanford’s Te Deum in 
B flat and Brahms’s ‘ How lovely are Thy dwellings fair.’ 


At St. Mary’s Church, Slough, on September 15, the 
Bishop of Buckingham dedicated an oak organ-case in 
memory of the late Alfred T. Blanchet, who was organist 


at St. Mary’s from 1tgi2 till his death in 1926, The} 


memorial included also some additions to the tonal side of 


the organ. 


At the National Institute for the Blind, Great Portland 
Street, W., on December 7, at 3, Mr. H. V. Spanner will 
give his usual half-yearly recital of R.C.O. test-pieces. As 
the organ at the Institute is a facsimile of that at the 
College, the recital is of special value and interest to 
students. 


A new organ, by Messrs. Abbott & Smith, has been set 
up in Pollock United Free Church, Pollokshaws. Mr. John 
Pullein gave the opening recital, playing Mendelssohn’s 
second Sonata, Wolstenholme’s Allegretto, Grace’s Reéverie 
on ‘University’ and Postlude on ‘ Martyrs,’ an Arne 
Sonata, Xc. 


The organ at the Congregational Church, Westgate, 
Mansfield, has just been re-opened after extensive improve- 
ments. Mr. Harold Helman was the recitalist, playing 
Rheinberger’s tenth Sonata, Tchaikovsky’s Finale on a 
Russian Theme, Lemare’s *‘ Lullaby,’ & 


‘The Dream of Gerontius’ will be performed at Church 
End Congregational Church, Finchley, on Saturday, 
November 26, at 3. \ few seats will be 


on application to the organist. 


reserved, 


The date of the next recital for young people at 
St. Luke’s, Holloway, has been changed. It will take 
place on November 10, at 6.30, not November 12, as 


announced in our last issue, 





Bach’s cantata ‘God’s time is the 
Jackson *s Lane Wesleyan Church, 


the occasion being a special musical service. 





‘Elijah’ will be sung at Streatham Parish Church on 
November 22, at 8, by St. Leonard’s Choral Society, 


with organ and orchestral accompaniment. 


KE TALS 


Mr. Harold Helman, St. Michael and All Angels, North 

field—Sonata No. 12, Aheinberg Meditation, //dgg; 

Song of Triumph, /esw £. IWVest ; Two Chorale Preludes, 
Ba nh. 

Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, Lincoln Cathedral—Finale (Sym 
phonie Gothique), //7dor; Fugue in C sharp minor, 

Hlonegger ; ‘The woods so wild,’ Ayrd; Concerto No, 5, 

Handel; Elegiac Prelude, ennett ; Carillon-Sortie in D, 


Mr. Joseph Soar, St. David’s Cathedral—Sonata, A's 


Scherzo in C minor, Gwe/man Sonata Pastoral, 
Rheinh : Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Sach; 
Sonata No. 5, J/endelssohn ; Chromatic Fantasia, 


Thidlé. 
Mr. Allan Brown, Primitive Methodist Church, Sheringham 
Overture in C minor, //o//in Finale (Sonata in 


D minor), Gut/man¢; Fugue in G minor, Aach; Finale 
in B flat, lVodsteah ; 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church-—Chorale 
Prelude on ‘ Darwell’s 148th,’ Darke; ‘The Fountain,’ 
Bennett; Sonata No, 2, Wend n; Finale in E flat, 


Guilmant, 

Mr. Vernon S. Read, St. Mary’s, Nottingham 
Lemmen Andante Cantabile, 7’hathorsky ; 
Harvey Grace. 

Miss Bowman, Arthurlie U.F. Church, Barrhead—Fantasia 
and Fugue inG minor, Aach ; Suite Gothique, Boc//mann ; 
*From Hebrid Seas,’ Meséi/t; Bridal March and Finale, 
Parry. 

Mr. Geoffrey Sayers, Great Yarmouth Parish Church— 
Alla Breve, Bach; Grand Cheeur, Aossi; Canon in B 
minor, Schumann; Elegy, Bairstow. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Parish 
troppo, Rheinberger ; Allegretto, Wolstenhol 
in F, Bach; * Elfes,’ Bonnet 

Mr. A. Martin Hawkins, St. Stephen’s Walbrook— 
Moderato, Niels Il. Gad Andantino, /rank Bridge 
Andantino espressivo, Aach-Grace; Prelude on * Now 
thank we all our God,’ Aarg-Z/ert. 

Dr. W. H. Harris, St. David’s Cathedral—Fantasia in 
F minor, Mozart; Improvisations on the ‘Old 124th,’ 
W. H. Harris; Concerto in G minor, //ande/ ; Inter- 
mezzo in E, Brahm Chorale, ‘Jesu, Joy of man’s 
desiring,’ Bach; Four Sketches, Schumann; Sonata 
No. 3, Alendelssohn, 


\lleluia, 
Rhapsody, 








\llegro non 
ve; Toccata 
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| 
Mr. H. Cyril Robinson, St. John’s, Barmouth—Sonata| My search which, so far as it went, confirmed Mr. Brown’s 
No. 1, Alendelssohn ; Phantasie (Sonata No. 12), | results, came to an end when I found that the section of 
Rheinberger ; Three Miniatures, /ohn Pullein; Piece | the Oxford Dictionary that includes [ind had been issued. 





Héroique, Franck; ‘Sonata Britannica,’ Stanford ; | 
Sursum Corda, £/gar ; Fugue in B minor, Bach. 
Mr. A. C. Edwards, Holy Trinity, Aberystwyth—Old 
Easter Melody with Variations, /Vest; Sonata, Reudke ; | 
Concert Overture in C minor, //o//ins ; Toccata in A flat, 


Hesse; Prelude and Fugue in D, Bach; Overture to 
* Athaliah.’ 
Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow— | 


Ciacona, /achelbel; Chorale, ‘Jesu, Joy of man’s | 
desiring,’ Bach-Grace ; Choral, Honegger ; Fugue on the 
name BAC HI, Schumann. 

Mr. G. J. Metzler, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, Bach; Choral Melody, /Vaters ; | 
Toccata-Prelude on ‘Pange Lingua,’ Aairs‘ow ; Sonata 
No, 1, Rheinberse Pastorale, /ranck. 

Mr. Felix Corbett, Town Hall, Middlesbrough—Pastorale, 
Vierne; Allegro moderato (Sonata No. 1), Sach; 
Maestoso and Fugue (Sonata No. 1), Harwood ; Fugue in 
G, ‘arvy; Toccata (Sonata No. 14), Aheindberger ; 
* Akademische Fest’ Overture, Brahms. 

Mr. Stanley Lucas, Central Hall, Westminster—Finale 
(Symphony in C minor), 7. Il. Holloway; Aria, Bach ; 


Concert Overture in E flat, Falk Finale alla 
Minuet, Arthur Meale. 

Mr. Leslie Betteridge, St. Mary’s, Charlton Kings— 
Sonata, Aeuhk Chorale Prelude on ‘St. Peter,’ 


Darke ; Concerto No. 5, Handel ; Imperial March, Z/gar. 

Miss Lilian Roehampton Parish Church— 
Toccata (* Dorian’), Bach ; Scherzo (Symphony No. 2), 
Vierne ; Introduction and Fugue, Zésst ; *‘ Monmouth’ 
and ‘Symonds Yat,’ 4. A. /Vood. 

Mr. Maughan Barnett, Town Hall, Auckland, N.Z.— 
Caprice, Wolstenholme ; Concerto No. 1, Bach ; Prelude, 
Fugue, and Variation in B minor, /razck ; Symphony in 
E minor, Holloway ; Finale, Lemmens. 


Coombes, 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Leslie Betteridge, choirmaster and organist, St. 
Barnabas, Oxford. 
Mr. Eric F. Ford, organist, Stoke Prior Parish Church, 


Nr. Bromsgrove, Hereford. 
Mr. John Hill. choirmaster and organist, 
Parish Church. 
Mr. Douglas Hopkins, sub-organist, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Mr. Arthur C. G, Jellicoe, choirmaster and organist, 


St. Andrew’s, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 


Letters to the Editor 
WIND WYND: FINALE 

S1r,—The difference of opinion that exists over 
pronunciation of this word must be a surprise to many 
who, like myself, remember the once undisputed supremacy | 
of the open vowel sound in singing and in the recitation of 
poetry, or even rhetorical prose. But that was before the 
word had been raised to the rank of a shibboleth, by which 
the merits of competitive vocalists might be assessed. 

Since no mere expression of personal likes or dislikes | 
will lead to any finality, we must first settle whether the 
open vowel (which the Oxford ‘Historical English 
Dictionary ’ indicates phonetically by i, so that wd with 
the open vowel becomes wind, and wird with the close 
vowel is unaltered) is an affectation of no historical 
significance, or is the survival of a pronunciation once 
general but now superseded, except so far as it has been 
preserved in poetry in company with other archaisms of 
vocabulary and grammar. That point once determined 
will open up the way to arriving at some general principle 
that may prove reasonably acceptable. 

The need for such a decision has clearly been felt by | 
Mr. J. W. Brown, whose letter in the October number | 
describing the results of a laborious search through a great 
body of verse forms a valuable contribution to the discussion. | 
I congratulate him thereon the more heartily, because I 
myself began a similar hunt through 16th- and 17th-century 
poetry, and am therefore able to appreciate the labour that 
his far more extensive searches involved. 


Macclesfield 





the 


| Mr. 


It states : 


“The normal pronunciation would be (weind) as in 
behind, bind . -, and this pronunciation remains 
dialectally and in ordinary poetical usage. The pro- 
nunciation (wind) became current in polite speech 
during the 18th century ; it has been used occasionally 
by poets, but the paucity of appropriate rhyming 
words and the thinness of the sound are against its 
general use in verse. The short vowel of (wind) is 
presumably due to the influence of the derivatives 
windmill, windy, in which it is normal.’ 


\mong the quotations that follow are four from 19th- 
century poets—Lynch, Swinburne, Tennyson, and Dr. 
Bridges—in which the word is rhymed to the short vowel. 
Brown therefore, to have overlooked the 
example from Tennyson, which is an exception to the 
poet’s usual practice. 


seems, 


As regards the usage of polite society in the 18th century, 
I put forward the conjecture that the vogue, if not actually 
the adoption of what is also the German pronunciation of 
the vowel, may have been one of the blessings which this 
country owed to the Hanoverian succession. Be this as it 
may, it is more than probable that polite society, ever 
prone to mince its speech, substituted the close for the 
open vowel in the same spirit as that in which to-day it 
turns gwife nice into guate nace, an elegance which, if 
persisted in, will also end by becoming the hall-mark of 
excellence in vocal competitions. 

The co-existence of two pronunciations is reflected in the 
corresponding verbs: to wid a man is to put him out of 
breath ; to wd a horn is to sound the instrument. The 
open vowel of the word used in the latter sense led to a 
common confusion between the correct past participle winded, 
and the form wound. As the Oxford Dictionary shows, 
both Scott and Tennyson were so undecided over these 
participles as to use them indifferently, and it was reserved 
for Stevenson to make a crowning blunder by writing in 
‘The Black Arrow’: ‘ He raised a little tucket to his lips 
and wound a rousing call.’ Unfortunately, a tucket is as 
little of a musical instrument as the ‘slughorn,’ which 
Browning’s hero used in like manner. It is a species of 
horn or trumpet call, and the old direction, ‘ A tucket with- 
out’ means what we hear in the ‘ Leonora’ Overtures and 
not the instrument on which the calls are played. 

If the several authorities are accepted, what justification 
is there for singing ‘ Blow! blow, thou winter wind’ with 
the short vowel? It neither represents the Elizabethan 
pronunciation nor does it assist vocalisation in substituting 
an imperfect for a perfect rhyme. To say that the 
pronunciation has become obsolete is in effect to beg the 
question; and in any case we still accept the obsolete 
pronunciation of Shakespeare when questions of prosody 
are concerned. To-day everybody says rev’nue, yet in 


| reading Shakespeare, 


‘I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great reven’ue and she hath no child,’ 


the trained reader places the accent on the penultimate 
syllable without troubling about its being out of date. 

In some verse the short vowel in wixd is impossible. 
Even its most bigoted advocate would hardly dare to use it 
in the following lines, from B. B. Rogers’s version of * The 
Clouds’ : 

* And shall not the high and the infinite sky 
Go rumbling on without end ? 
For both you will find on an impulse of wind, 
And similar causes depend.’ 


But examples of such imperative force are uncommon, and 
therefore a knowledge of the historical position may serve 


| to remove a doubt bred by over-positive criticism from the 


minds of those who would like to say (or sing), 
* By those tresses unconfin’d 
Woo’d by each ..gean w?ind, 


in the sincere belief that Byron so intended. 
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There are other doubtful points to be considered. Thus, |and Touchstone. It will be remembered that Rosalind 
should the now unfashionable pronunciation wind be | enters reading a paper, on which is inscribed : 


admitted in recent verse when the rhyme so allows, or | * From the east to western Ind, 
confined to older poetry? Tennyson, in a late poen, | No jewel is like Rosalind, 
‘The Wreck,’ rhymed wind—sinn d, and yet afterwards Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
reverted in ‘The Progress of Spring’ to the rhymes wind— | Through all the world bears Rosalind.’ 
mind. wast pronunciation would he have used in the Now, even Shakespeare, I imagine, would never have 
latter case ? ; ; ies. ¢ ao Taw 
Moreover, the open vowel sound, if admitted at all, jltiad seat A, a8 os ae » and I doubt whether he 
cannot be reserved solely for completing pure rhymes, and | Ty he quite fair to Mr. Brown, I admit that the rest of 
some decision must be taken on the pronunciation of | the verse read by Rosalind bears out the fact that the word 
unrhymed wind in innumerable lines, such as : * mind,’ for instance, is made to look as if it should rhyme 
‘Hear me! Ye winds and waves’ ; with ‘ Rosalind,’ but it seems quite obvious that this is 
‘The way was long, the wind was cold’ ; merely an ‘eye-rhyme,’ as distinct from an ‘ear-rhyme,’ 
*I came like water and like wind I go’; just as in poetry ‘war’ and ‘far’ are permissible, or even 
and it will not always be in favour of wind. (if Mr. Brown will excuse me) * brown’ and ‘ own.’ 
The solution of the problem appears to me to be that When Touchstone begins his parody of the lines read by 


of admitting both pronunciations, in every case choosing | Rosalind, he means to do no more than caricature what 
that which better suits the character of the versification. | has already passed, and accordingly he recites, in a jerky 
The singer ranges over three or mere centuries for the text | manner, the lines which are meant to be grotesque, since 


of his songs, and the immense scope of his material justifies | each rhyme tortures poor Rosalind’s name into that horrible 


the diversity of pronunciation. There is no greater | !orm * Rosalind.’ It is as if I were to recite : 
incongruity in his singing both wd and wind in the| ‘Though I be prejudiced, I own 
course of one recital (they had better not meet in the same | I’m not so bad as Mr. Brown, (pronounce Broan) 
set of verses) than in his singing in polite English and two | For, though I be to manhood grown, 
or three imperfectly-mastered dialects. I’m but a babe to Mr. Brown,’ Xc., ad infinitum. 
_ How is a choice to be made ? This I do not find Touchstone’s comment is sufficient : : 
difficult, but I offer the following merely as a suggestion ‘ This is the very false gallop of verses ; why do you 
without making any claim to legislate for others. infect yourself with them ?’ : 
The key is to be found in the diction of the poem in| vou ve : P. ened tee 
question. If this follows poetical cou*:ntions, employing <= Ch asain ahi OE s ; . ° 
grammar, vocabulary, or imagery that have become| ~’? © 7% % * 0 U*" 
obsolete in, or are alien to, contemporary prose, then the} Sir,—The song in ‘As You Like It’ which begins : 
pronunciation wind is in place as part of the poetic | ‘Mice, Mom, thes chee ated. 


trappings. This class of verse includes most lyrical, | 
rhapsodical, and highly-finished and imaginative poems, 
and not a few in which the wind is addressed, apostrophized, | 
or treated broadly as an elemental force. Out of the | 
multitude of possible examples, I shall illustrate my | 
meaning merely by the opening lines ef a half-forgotten 
song : 


Thou are not so unkind,’ 
| is generally adduced as one instance where the 7 in ‘ wind’ 
must be long, whatever our general ideas about the matter. 
But it is not certain that in Shakespeare’s time the word 
‘kind’ was pronounced to rhyme with ‘bind.’ On the 
evidence of a pun in ‘ Hamlet,’ some scholars believe that 
| it was pronounced to rhyme with ‘pinned.’ The pun is in 


*O wind that blows out of the West, : 
| the line : : 


Thou hast swept over mountain and sea.’ 
P ” me little less than kin, and more than kind.’ 


Here, _— maga eng and the on of the eam Shakespeare’s puns are always exact as regards sound, and 
thou together establish a convention that justifies the pro- »é 
mre wind. <A parallel is found i. the line ‘ Blow. | if Bi vf _ and kénd we obscure this one.— Yours, ae "9 
blow! thou winter wind,’ in which, if my submission is | ies eitgri : ; SYDNEY GREw. 
correct, the open vowel is independent of the rhyme that | [We must now wind “Pp this debate. It has, we think, 
follows. | cleared the air. Probably the thoughtful communications 
On the other hand, there is a body of verse, including | °f Mr. Brown and Mr. ; B slandford will _convince most 
much modern work, and often taking the form of ballads, | readers (1) that the question is far less simple than the 
poems of action or narrative, in which the high horse of dogmatists of both sides assumed ; and (2) that both wind 
poetic diction is not ridden and no material departure | ° wind have their piace, the singer using either after due 
made from the formulas of good prose. Of such are consideration of the claims of rhyme, rhythm, and 
Tennyson’s ‘The Revenge’ (a prose epic re-cast in metrical | significance. —EDITOR. ] 
form), Masefield’s ‘Sea-Fever,’ and Newbolt’s * Devon, | THE VOCAL APPOGGIATURA 
O Devon.’ With the disappearance of the poetical con- | sey ohare . - 
ventions, the necessity for using the open vowel is no . 
longer felt, and this is in harmony with the fact that in |°" 2 subject whereon I cannot claim to be an expert, but 
such poems one expects to find the wind treated as an | possibly I can throw a little light upon the matter. Reference 
ordinary physical phenomenon in relation to the subject- | oo — — y Mr. pg A ~ george to sn utterance by 
matter, and not as a species of half-mystical force. os rip lacfarren, in _ S85, at a Musical Association 
Naturally, plenty of doubtful and analogous cases are to | “eeting ae a r on ‘Handel and Bach’—that being 
be found, and the suggested rule as to diction does not cover the bi-centenary of both composers’ birth—Macfarren said ; 
the whole of the points that may be taken into account. 
I would, however, deprecate making a clinical examina- | 
tion of every trumpery set of verses that has a werd in it. | 
Once the possibility of using either vowel sound is admitted, 
the vocalist should have no preat difficulty in making his | 
| 
| 
| 


S1rR,—I am reluctant to obtrude myself in a discussion 


‘We find that two styles of recitative are in use, 
one for the theatre, which must be declamatory, and 
which is to be sung strictly as written; and another 
for the church, which can be more melodious, 
partaking of the character of what is called arzoso ; if not 
rhythmical at any rate always with a graceful flow, and 
this is, generally speaking, to be ornamented by the 
singer. Bach exceptionally wrote his recitatives as he 
would have them sung, and as composers of the 
present day write recitative.’ 

S1r,—Mr. Brown has done right in going to *‘ As You I have not lit upon any reference to Joah Bates as an 
Like It’ for a final dictum as to the correct pronunciation | authority on this point, or upon any defence of the 
of the word ‘wind’ in poetry. Unfortunately, however, | Macfarren edition of ‘The Messiah,’ which was, if I 
he can hardly be said to have drawn the right conclusion | remember rightly, called “The Singer’s Edition.’ I am 
from the conversation in Act 3, Scene 2, between Rosalind | jnclined to think that both these points are more likely to 


choice, especially as he will be influenced to some extent | 
by the appropriateness of one or the other sound to its | 
musical setting. —Yours, Xc., 

Isleworth, W. F. H. BLANDFORD. 
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be found in the Preface to this publication than in the 
Musical Association Proceedings. 
That is as may be, but the opinion about the latitude 
accorded to singers can be supplemented by the following 
quotation from a paper delivered, also before the Musical 
Association, by that well-informed critic James Shedlock : 
‘Many years ago composers took singers, as it were, 
into partnership; the latter allowed, nay, in 
many cases, expected, to add ornaments to the written 


were 


text. 

Under ‘ Appoggiatura’ in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ Franklin 
Taylor writes 
» at the close of a phrase, or of « 


| 1 
ra is often introduced 
, 
l 


‘In voca 





section of a phrase, an appoggtiat 

which has the full value of the principal note, an¢ 
ndeed appears in its stead; such an appoggiatura is 
rfte indicated in the text but is left to the 
discretion (or want of discretion) of the singer.’ 

My own singing master, Fred Walker, who was univer 
llv allowed to be one of the finest teachers of oratorio of 


traditional 
the copy ot 


as follows 


that these alterations were 
Handel, and I still 
marked for me 
* 
°s# a2} 
= ~ 
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is day, told me 
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The mclusion of the whole matter would seem to be 


ut sing rs were expected t se the where it 


point to the lit 


appoggiatura 


lent force and rary text, but that in course 
f time it came to be applied as a sheer convention, instead 





f as an effective | light. Asa corollary, perhaps one 
nay add that to sing exactly t written notes does not 
necessarily n the fulhiment of the composer s intention, 
und that the right use of t! ippoggiatura calls for artistic 
perceptio and reticence, such as 1s possessed by those 
wi ire at sictar d singers Yours, &c., 
J. Percy BAKER. 
17rH- AND t8tH-CENTURY SONGS BETTER 


EDITIONS WANTED 

SIR, The publication by Messrs. Novello of a most 
interesting lection of Purcell’s lesser-known songs should 

rely draw tent to the extraordinary scarcity of 
accurate versions in an age of cheap printing. How many 

xlern reprint re there of th gs of the later 17th and 
Sth centuries in England, to which the student or singer 
can turn with any nfide that he as the real thing 
before | Except for xcellent edition’ of 
Nymp d Shepherds issued by the Cambridge 
{ r I'r I ard know f one of Purcell’s 
better-b Ww g vyhnich ca heaply obtained in a 
reliable t ; while as for hi essors, Arne and the 
rest, altl y ery drawing-room contains what lay claim 
to be their songs, it i ally necessary to make an 
expedition to the British Museum if one is to find out what 
they really wrot Hy many of t musical public have 
ever seen or heard a rate versions of the words, melody, 
or bass of even h old favourites as ‘Sally in our Alley 
wr “The la with the delicat air Most people still 
think that * Rule, Britannia,’ a florid air for operatic tenor, 
was intended for kind of community song, and wonder 
“ the ymposer made it so difficult. 

Recently a facsimile edition of some of the songs from 
“Orpheus Britarnicus’ has appeared. his should be 


iseful to students, but most performers want a little more 
than the for practical use, and the fuller versions 
given in this edition are frankly labelled by their editor as 
* modern besides being freely transposed. 
Moreover, the most 
authentic to turn up the 
original opera to find out even the type of voice for which 


bare bass 


arrangements,’ 


“Orpheus’ does not always give 


text, and it is often necessary 


a song was intended, as well as its dramatic significance. 


The time is surely ripe for a scholarly but practical edition 
of the best songs of these periods, with a pianoforte part 
simply filled out in the style of the time, not in that of 
the 19th or 20th centuries. As models of how this car 
be done I would instance Mr. B. C. Jones’s edition 
of ‘Nymphs and Shepherds’ (Cambridge University Press) 
and Mr. Peter Warlock’s ‘Four English Songs of the 
Early 17th Century’ (Oxford University Press). I would 
suggest that the songs appear in their original keys, 
and grouped into volumes suitable for each compass of 
The century which produced the ‘ Wohltemperirte 
Klavier’ was fastidious in its choice of appropriate keys, 
and the songs are usually written with a particular type of 
voice in mind, often dictated by dramatic considerations. 
We do not want bass voices annexing ‘I attempt from 
love’s contraltos wrestling with Dido’s 
Lament, both of which are definitely soprano songs. 

So far as Purcell is concerned, a cheap reprint of 
selected numbers from the volumes of the Purcell Society 
might meet the case. But Purcell is not our only great 
song writer. Much has been done for the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean composers during the last few years. May not 
the their successors ?— 
Yours, Xc., HvuGuH 

Oakhurst, 

Harrow-on-the- Hill. 


voice, 


sickness,’ or 


same attention be vouchsafed to 


GARDNER, 


THE MUSICAL MEMORY 


Durrant’s letter in the August J/zs7 


rRICKS O1 


Mr. L. Bb. 


discussing the article on the above subject, raises a 


SIR, 
Time 
very interesting point. 

As an illustration of his arguments, he compares the aria 


‘Signore ascolta,’ from Puccini’s ‘Turandot,’ with the 
‘Willow Song,’ from Verdi’s ‘Otello,’ and suggests that 
since the situations of the two characters concerned are 
analogous, the example of the older composer was 


unconsciously before the younger. 

It may, however, interest your readers to know (if the point 
has not already been made public) that all through this aria 
Puccini is using a f celebrated Chinese song, 
‘Sian Chok.’ This song was printed in European musical 
notation in the /ezsrva: Branch of the Rovai 

lsiatic Society, Shanghai, in 1859, by the Rev. E. W. Syle. 
It was reprinted by Engel in 1864; 


version of a 


of the China 
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If we compare the tune with ‘ Signore ascolta,’ we readily 
see the use to which Puccini has put it; it is, in fact, the 
whole aria. Under the circumstances, I think the ‘ musical 
memory’ theory this instance, 
Yours, Xc., PeRcIvAL R. KIrpy 
Department 


of Music) 


must be abandoned in 


University of Witwatersrand, Head of th 
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TYPEWRITING AND PIANOFORTE TOUCH 
Sir,—A novel point is raised in your October issue, by 
‘Cc. L. H. (Shanghai),’ who suggests that typing spoils 
pianoforte touch. Speaking as a pianist who is at the 
ypewriter for the greater part of the day, perhaps my 
«perience will be of interest to your readers. 
I have often been warned that I should the 
mtinual use of the typewriter in the course of my every- 
lay business life, owing to its bad effect on the touch as 
-gards pianoforte playing, but after two years I am quite 
ynfident that typing tends to zmfrove the touch, rather 
an to destroy it, for after a hard day’s work 
I find that the fingers are left free and supple, and 
bereft of that feeling of stiffness, the condition into which 
they so easily fall without regular scale practice. Apart 
from this, typewriting greatly strengthens the fourth and 
fifth fingers, which, as every pianist knows, are naturally 


regret 


weak. 

Further, I would add that the touch used in speedy 
typing, is a sharp staccato one, identical with that 
employed in pianoforte playing. —Yours, Xc., 

3, Shrewsbury Road, L. W. STEVENS. 
Harlesden, N.W. 10. 


STRICT COUNTERPOINT 

Sir,—As Mr. H. V. Spanner, 
expresses a wish to hear some sort of audi alterani 
reply to his communication in your October issue, may I, 
is one of the authors named in the article referred to by 
him, be allowed to offer a brief defence of a system which 
has been educationally advantageous to myself and others ? 

If music be considered rather as an art than as a mere 
manifestation of untrained and unbridled fancy, I am 
hardened enough to regard it as being still open to the 
ordinary dictionary definition of Art, as ‘practical skill 
guided by rules.’ This applies equally to the sister arts. 


your correspondent, 
fartem 


rhus, painting would be worthless without a great deal of 
experience in perspective drawing, as well as of colour 
mixture and blend; architecture requires a considerable 
knowledge of proportion in both visual outline and the 
superstructural disposition of weighty building material ; 
sculpture needs much anatomical training ; poetry demands 
at least a preparatory study of etymology, syntax, and the 
like. Why then should music be debarred from similar 
equipment, both elementary and advanced ? 

[ am sure everybody will agree with Mr. Spanner that 
“no composer ever thinks of strict counterpoint in his 
compositions.’ Did not Handel himself say, ‘learn the 
rules, and then forget them’? By which he meant, 
doubtless, that the spirit of mental discipline and orderly 
thought can retained automatically, without being 
consciously hampered by the mechanical letter of the 


be 


law. 
Do not the very adjectives ‘ strict’ and ‘ students’,’ when 
applied to contrapuntal precept and example, imply that 


there is yet something beyond—which is more free—for the | 


use of composers? Does it not follow that the rules which 
guide experienced artists in their work are necessarily 
broader in character and wider in both outlook and 
resource than the sharply defined safety-limits which have 
been prescribed for novices ? 

I have never discovered any ‘harmful’ results due to 
early contrapuntal training in the works of the composers 
named by Mr. Spanner; rather the contrary. 

As an old writer and teacher of counterpoint, I cannot 
think that my life has altogether been wasted in this 
respect. At the most I had hoped that it might have been 
said of me, as Anthony Trollope wrote of Dr. Proudie, 
Bishop of Barchester: ‘If he did not do much active 
good, he never did any harm.’ I therefore support the 
view of Dr. Kitson—one of the best exponents of counter- 
point I have ever met—that e/ementfary training is 
equally good for both composers and performers, either 
vocal or instrumental.—Y ours, Xc., C. W. PEARCE. 
* Crossways,’ Sandbanks, 

Bournemouth, 


views expressed in the October JJusitcal Times. 


S1r,—As I happen to have been a pupil of the late 
Drs. Haydn Keeton and Charles Wood, who in their 
day and generation were regarded as the greatest living 
authorities and masters of the art of counterpoint, I should 
like to offer a few observations with regard to Mr. Spanner’s 


First, I admit that if this subject is not taught 
artistically it has the effect on the student that it evidently 
had on Mr. Spanner. It is a subject which can be made as 
dry as dust; it can also be made to sparkle with vitality, 
Dr. Charles Wood's inspiring lectures at Cambridge were a 
proof of this. He would quote Palestrina, Gibbons, and 
Byrd, and, in free counterpoint, Bach and Handel; he 
would write on the blackboard real music to Canti fermi, 
He was a veritable magician. Modal music, imitation, 
canon—it was all there. 

Secondly, 3eethoven once said that ‘all that is great il 
music may be found in the diatonic It is ofter 
surprising to me what can be done by diatonic means. 
The ‘permutations and combinations’ thereof are endless. 
In spite of what Mr. Spanner says, I submit that it do 
help the composer to have been through the mill of strict 
counterpoint. It is surely necessary for good part-writing. 
A composer who has mastered it never writes a weak inner 
part. Of course, he does not ‘think’ of what he is writing 
in terms of strict counterpoint, any more than he would 
attempt to analyse his chords in harmonizing a melody. 
write correctly is 


scale.’ 


't is instinctive, just as to speak or 
instinctive. 

Thirdly, it is a great thing to do 
limited means. It tends to ingenuity 
qualities that surely should form a part of every composer's 
There is plenty of free play in the student’s 


lo what one can wit! 


and _ restraint—two 


make-up. 


harmony work, and also in free counterpoint, and this he 
generally does concurrently with strict counterpoint. 
badly 


I agree that when strict counterpoint — is 
taught it does harm and not good to the student. But 
no one who reads Dr. Kitson’s works could come to any 
conclusion but that it is, at any rate, an interesting subject, 
and that it can be made interesting to the student. 
(Dr. Kitson was, by the by, a pupil of Charles Wood.) 
Personally, I never quote a rule without making my pupil 
see that there is a reason for it. As Prout says in the 
preface of one of his ‘It is the business o 
the theorist to make his rules conform to the practice of the 
master.’ ‘ First Species’ can be made to inspire the student 
with a desire to write good inner parts; ‘Second 
and Third’ should train him to write with vigour 
vitality, and (what is so difficult in a ‘tyro-composer’) to 
t ‘Fourth Species’ will teacl 
—so important and effective 
* Fifth,’ and last, will 
all those 
and is 


works: f 


and 


keep the movement going ; 
him the mastery of suspensions 
in vocal and organ composition ; the 
teach him variety, flow of parts, imitation, and 
arts that made Palestrina’s work what it was 
When, too, he applies these principles to modern music, 
where modulation and chromatic passages are the order of 
the day, he will find that he is unconsciously a master of 
part-writing, even when he writes for orchestra. 

Further, he will, it is hoped, have acquired restraint and 
sound musical judgment. It is also to be hoped that if 
his training in strict counterpoint has been fiz 
and not 
the very real 
school will have trained 
against everything that is ugly and unrefined. 
Jeauty, and not Ugliness, will emanate fron 


westrree " 
a formal observing of rules of what not to do— 
purity of the great diatonk 
act as a sort of guard 
His ear will 


beauty anc 
his ear to 


be his monitor ; 
his brain and from his pen.—Yours, Xc., 


CLAUDE W, PARNt# 


Ruardean, Glos. 


CINEMA ORGANS 


Sik, —While quite aware that the quibbles of * Ariel’ 
and Mr. Rex O’Grady do much to clear the air with regard 
to the vexed question of wireless programmes, and also that 
criticism is the mother of perfection, I think that what is 
required in this matter is a spirit of broad 
mindedness. It should be realised that a vast section of 
the public is not sufficiently educated to enjoy Dr. Darke’s 
It prefers music as played by Mr. Reginald Foort, 


greater 


recitals, 








“ 
- 
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and therefore the authorities are justified in including this 
type of music in the programmes. But when people say 
that nothing but Mr. Foort’s type of organ music should be 
broadcast, that is nothing less than sheer selfishness. 
Listeners must be broadminded enough to realise that of 
necessity there are bound to be times when the programme 
will not be suited to their taste, and consequently they will 
be compelled either to turn off their apparatus, or, if they 
are fortunate enough to possess a selective set, tune-in some 
other station. 

‘Ariel’ is undoubtedly correct when he says that the 
public is receiving a wrong conception of true organ music. 
But the best way to let people get the right conception of 
true organ music—such as is given by Dr. Darke—is to 
educate them. There is one man who is doing that to-day. 
He is Sir Walford Davies. Let those listeners who cannot 
appreciate Dr. Darke, switch off Mr. Foort and switch on 
Sir Walford. I think many will agree with me when I 
say that twenty minutes of Sir Walford are worth two 
hours of Mr. Reginald Foort.—Yours, Xc., 

223, Chester Road, ROBERT B. 

Sunderland. 


ANDERSON, 


Sir,—‘ Ariel’ is undoubtedly justified when he avers 
that the cinema ‘organ’ belies its name, and ought to be 
known by a ‘spicy’ label. To suggest that Messrs. Hill, 
Norman X Beard, do not know their job is, of course, 
absurd, but we are not aware that either ‘Ariel’ or his 
correspondent have suggested such a thing. The fact is, 
that neither cinema managers nor public like the orthodox 
organ as we know it, and out of this dislike has emerged 
a specific type of music machine with its own style of 
‘ution. 
* Aricl’ 
organ by two features, 


c ‘ 
distinguishes it from the traditional church 
viz., mechanical ‘effects’ and 
absence of diapason tone. To these, however, should be 
added a third, and the most important. That of 
course, ensemble, rather the lack of it. Anything 
approaching a gradualness of build-up, or cohesion in the 
tutti (such as one looks for in the best church or cathedral 
organs), is definitely not required. In fact, the less the 
tones of the ‘movie’ organ hang together, the happier 
both management and public will be. Big flutes side by 
side with ‘cutting’ strings, acid orchestral oboes hand in 
hand with ‘oily’ horn effects, have already appealed as 
much as the ‘music’ they emit; but it will take some time 
for the trained musical ear to learn the necessary toleration 
of either.—Yours, Xc., 


Is, 


or 


HENRY WILLIs & Sons, Lrp. 
Rotunda Organ Works, 
234, Ferndale Road, S.W.9. 


S1r,—I notice in your October issue, under the heading 
‘Cinema Organs,’ a letter from Mr. Rex O’Grady, of the 
Palace Theatre, Putney, and knowing you are anxious only 
to state what is correct and not to mislead your readers, I 
would point out that most of the unit-organs used in 
cinema theatres are * Wurlitzers,’ that ‘Wurlitzer’ was the 
first organ to adopt the ‘unit’ system invented by Hope- 
Jones, and that both the ‘Christie’ organs built by Messrs. 
Norman & Beard, and the ‘Kinestra’ built by Messrs. 
Compton, are creations subsequent to the advent of the 
* Wurlitzer.’ 
there are more ‘Wurlitzer’ organs broadcasting than any 
other type of cinema organ, for the simple reason that they 
are more satisfactory. 

The New Gallery organ broadcasting from 2LO is a 
‘Wurlitzer,’ the Havelock Picture House organ broadcasting 
through Newcastle is a ‘ Wurlitzer,’ Lozell’s Picture House 


just received advice that the Classic Cinema 
Belfast, which is a ‘Wurlitzer,’ will broadcast 
performance on October 31 through 2BE. 

I am writing you because the impression conveyed by 
your correspondent is that the ‘ Wurlitzer’ organ is the least 
popular of the various vunit-organs, whereas it 
undoubtedly the most popular.—Yours, Xc., 

33, King Street, W.C. 2. WALTER PEARCE. 


organ at 
its first 


1s 





organ broadcasting through 5GB is a ‘ Wurlitzer,’ and I have | 





WHO WAS CHILSTON? 

Sir,—Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood’s letter to you under this 
caption (October issue) is interesting and appreciative. But 
I am afraid the added information that the learnéd Doctor 
gives takes us very little further in the history of Chilston. 
I, for one, cannot share with him his feeling of safety in 
‘equating’ the writer of the treatise ‘ Regula Sancti 
Bernardi de modo psallendi et cantandi in Ecclesia’ with 
the Chilston who wrote the theoretical work contained in 
Lans. 763 (Brit. Mus.). Your esteemed correspondent, of 
course, is protected by his cautious ‘ I cannot say for certain 
that I have solved the difficulty as to the identity’ of 
Chilston. Personally I see no more reason for connecting 
the Chilston we know with the writer of Royal MS. 5.A.vi. 
than for denying their identity. The date of the last-named 
manuscript is 1446, and it is thus close enough to Jobn 
Wylde’s transcript to give Dr. Flood reason for swsfecting 
identity. But suspicion, although a good ingredient in the 
research worker, is a bad foundation for history. 

Now, suppose we assume the identity of the Chilston 
whose work the Precentor of Waltham Abbey copied with 
the Johannes ‘Celston’ who is named at the end of Reg. 
5.A.vi., in the colophon: ‘Anno Domini Millesimo 
XL® vj° Johés Celston scripsit istud volumen’—what have 
we gained? The sum total of profit is the knowledge that 
our Chilston wrote a treatise on singing the Psalms in 
addition to the work I mentioned in my article (August 
j issue). But the questions that I put in my article, and 
which Dr. Flood has quoted in his letter to you, remains 
unanswered. We may, if we are given to speculation, guess 
that Chilston, or Celston (still assuming identity), was a 
monk of the Cistercian order, and was still alive in 1446, 
a date which differs only by fourteen years from the one I 
gave in my article. We still do not know when and where 
he was born, when and where he died, or whether he 
composed or not. If Dr. Flood is right in his supposition, 
we have discovered one new thing—viz., that Chilston 
wrote something in 1446.—Yours, Xc., 

JEFFREY PULVER. 





A FAILING EAR 
tSir,—Do you think the following experience is excep- 
tional? JI have been a musical enthusiast all my life, and 


now at the age of seventy-four my conception of tune has 
left me—éut only in regard to notes above middle F'! 
example, the scale of C sounds to me thus: 


For 

















and all the remaining wffer notes seem to be similarly 
afflicted. The other day I heard male voices sing 
‘Comrades in Arms’; the effect was excruciating, as only 
the three lower parts harmonized. Over the wireless, 
likewise, all confusion and chaos; whilst to attempt 
anything on the pianoforte is agonising to me. Concerts 
are, of course, out of the question. 

This trouble has now existed for several weeks. I 
wonder if it is amenable to treatment, or whether any 
Musical Times reader can help me by suggestions.— 
| Yours, Xc., Ww. JOHNSON. 


Is 





| ‘Sunnyside,’ Altrincham, Cheshire. 


It may also interest your readers to know that | 


NEWCASTLE BACH CHOIR 

S1r,—It is as well to have everything as clear as possible 
with regard to international relationships. I see that the 
| Choir’s representative said in an article in the August 
Musical Times that the invitation for the Newcastle Bach 
| Choir came from Germany. This is not the case. The 
invitation would come from the London Contemporary 
| Centre of the British Music Society, which is the British 
section of the International Society. When Dr. Whittaker’s 
work was chosen there was a kind of understood condition 
| that Dr. Whittaker’s choir would go to Germany and sing the 
work. Had the Newcastle Choir not consented, and readily 
| promised to go and sing the work, it would not have been 
performed at the International Festival at all.—Yours, Xc., 


19, Berners Street, W.1. A. EAGLEFIELD-HULL. 
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THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD | Lady pianist (fairly advanced) wishes to meet another for 


Sik,—In recent years I have been much impressed - ; two 
things in connection with the chief choral class at the above | 
gathering. First, the decided advance in the standard of 
the test-pieces, and, second, the decline in the standard 

the competing choirs. Time was when some of the 
finest choirs not only from Wales, but from Yorkshire and 





the Midlands, repeatedly appeared in this event. Now | : ; 
e. I| Musical Times. 


they seem to be conspicuous only by their absence. 


am casting no reflection on present entrants when I say 
that to me, at any rate, they do not appear to be ‘in it’ 


with their predecessors. 


in 1925, not a solitary English choir of outstanding ability | 


has taken the platform. 

At Swansea last year there were a number of entries of 
a certain uniform excellence, with not much to choose 
between them, and neither possessing any exceptional 
verits. This year, at Holyhead, it was very similar. 
The most perfervid admirer of the one representative of 
Vorkshire would not claim that this choir in any sense 
lemonstrated the real vocai art of the county of the 
road acres. The other English choir, coming from the 
West, although greatly superior to its Northern rivals, 
revealed no exceptional qualities, being often mechanical 
and perfiinctory, with a suggestion of staleness and over- 
rehearsal. The victors from Erin, undoubtedly the best 
oth artistically and in tonal quality, seemed but a shadow 
of some we have known in this competition in past years. 


All entrants this year, and last year also, were far below | 


the vocal standards of the great choirs of, say, Leeds, 

Birmingham, or the Three Choirs. I do not know where 

the fault lies, but some reorganization of the Eisteddfod 

seems necessary ‘in order to restore what should be the 

senior competition in the Kingdom to its former high 

level. —Yours, Xc., *CyMRoO.’ 
London, W. 





The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- | 


ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 

others. 

Violinist and pianist wish to meet ‘cellist for trio playing. 
Fortnightly. Advanced classical and modern music. 
W. London.—‘ Westerlee,’ Whytecliffe Road, Purley. 

Pianist (gentleman) wishes to meet violinist or vocalist for 

mutual practice. 
—W. C. S., c/o Wusical Time 

‘oung lady (bronze medallist, pianoforte, R.A.M.) wishes 

to meet singer for accompanying.—H. M., c/o Musical 

ud 


— 


42m . 
=xperienced pianist wishes to meet violinist or ‘cellist for 
music. Also musical friend 


HIOAR, 


classical 


practice of 
enjoyment of concerts.—A. V. 


for mutual 
15, Hanover Park, S.E.15. 
ady violinist, experienced, wishes to join classical quartet 
Any district.—Miss G. M. WRIGHT, 352, 


wr trio. 
Camden Road, N.7. 

Advertiser, unskilful player, wishes to meet patient pianist 
with whom he might occasionally go through pianoforte 
duets formerly played with his wife, lately deceased.— 
F., 0, Dering Road, Croydon. 

Vocalist (lady) wishes to meet lady pianist for mutual 
practice, one evening a week. Must be a good sight- 
reader.—H. C., 27, North End Road, Golders Green, 
N.W.11. 

Violinist, fair ability, wanted to join string and pianoforte 
players. Monday, Friday, and Sunday. Good collection 
of orchestral music. —FRED ELLIOTT, 20, Oseney 
Crescent, Brecknock, Camden Road, N.W. 

Pianist wishes to meet good violinist, ‘cellist, and viola 
player, in or near Lewisham.—L. G. P., c/o Musical 
Time 

Pianist (young gentleman) wishes to meet violinist or 
’cellist, or both (gentlemen preferred), for mutual 
morning practice and enjoyment.—Harry J. Trott, 
7, Logan Road, Preston, Wembley, Middlesex. 


Hounslow and Twickenham districts. | 


practice of duets. One evening weekly. London,— 

M. G. P., c/o Musical Times. 

| Second violinist (experienced) wanted to join strings and 
pianoforte for private practice. Fortnightly.—B. M., 
1y, Wyatt Park Road, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 

Lady viola player seeks practice in chamber music. 
Streatham or neighbourhood preferred. —OmEGA, c/o 





| Gentleman pianist (young) wishes to meet violinist of good 
| ability. London district. —E. H. B., c/o A/usical 7imes. 


Since Huddersfield was successful | Alto and bass wish to meet tenor and baritone (trained 


voices) for mutual practice of male-voice glees, Xc. 

Near Crystal Palace.—J. E. T., c/o Musical 7imes. 

| First and second tenor wanted to form quartet (1.1.8.8. ), 

Must be young and enthusiastic. Rochester district, — 
| C. H.C., c/o Musical Times. 

| Pianist wishes to meet string players with view to 

practising chamber music. Also vocalist (lady or 

| gentleman) who is wanting an accompanist. Fulham 
or Wimbledon districts.—L. E. B., 30, Parsons Green 
Lane, $.W.06., 

Pianist (accompanist) wishes to meet singer or other 
soloist for mutual practice. Has spare time mornings. 
H. F. Line, 33, Nightingale Road, Harlesden, N.W. 10. 

Good ’cellist required for pianoforte trio. Harrow district. 

| WV. F., c/o Musical Times. 

Viola player wanted for practice of string quartets. Crouch 
End district. —CLARK, c/o A/usical Times. 

Baritone wanted for a mixed-voice quartet. Must be a 

North London.—X. Y. Z., c/o A/usica/ 


good reader. 
Time 

Good pianist and violinist wanted to make up a small first- 
rate combination for practice. Classical and orchestral 
works. W. or N.W. districts. —Musicus, c/o Wusical 
Time 

Pianist (L.T.C.L.) wishes to meet violinist for practice of 
sonatas. Also ’cellist for trio practice. London district. 
—Z. Y. X., c/o Musical Times. 

Violinist (gentleman), used to playing sonatas with piano- 

| forte, wishes to join trio or quartet playing similar type of 
music, for mutual pleasure. Dulwich preferred, but 
anywhere S.W.—H. J. B., c/o A/usical 7imes. 

String bass (gentleman) and violinist (lady) desire to help 
Sunday evening orchestra. Religious service preferred. 
—N. M., c/o Musical Times. 








Sbarps and Flats 


The sufferings of congregations at the hands of organists 
and choirmasters . make belief in a place of future 
retribution justifiable.—7%e Nev. A. le Marchant. 

Occasionally an organist’s life is brightened by an 
enlivening juxtaposition, and he is compensated for having 
to play humiliating tunes by hearing ‘Christian, seek not 
| yet repose,’ as a prelude to the sermon, and ‘ Art thou 
weary?’ at the end of it.—C. //. A/oody. 

rFHREAT FOR LISTENERS 

Bristol Choral Society Concert to be broadcast.—ZLecal 
Paper. 

Another impending apology.—/’wach. 

‘Sweet Nymph come to thy lover’ (unaccompanied),— 
Concert programme. 


The resonant timber of the basses was strikingly 
employed in such points as these.— Yorkshire Japer. 
We don’t like these noisy barrels for our Bass. —usch. 
Either Mr. Cochran must kill that [Albert Hall] echo or 
it will kill him as a musical impresario.—Zrves¢ Newman, 
The Albert Hall echo is dead. Sir Hubert Allen said to 
me at the rehearsal, *‘ You have killed it.’—C. A. Cochran. 
The great defect [at the Chaliapin Albert Hall per- 
| formance] was the echo.—Chorus of music critics. 
Not being a music critic | was unable to hear it.— 
C. B. Cochran, 
Echo? An echo? I did not hear it. It wounds me to 
i think that the Albert Hall should be insulted.—Cha/iapin. 
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Owing to the fact that it was only recently finished, the 
organ at first exhibited a tendency to syphon.—Local Paper. 


Once there were two pianists in the world. They were 
Liszt and Pachmann. Liszt is dead.—I/Vadimir de 
Pachmann, 


One single Minuet of Mozart’s is more valuable than all 
the jazz music put together.—Dr. Stresemann, 


I think there is a great future for music in Wales, if only 
the Welsh will not be lazy. They were born lazy, I 
think.—Sir Henry Wood. 


Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas are detestable. I used 
to play them all at one time, but I threw them over years 


ago.—/ 7adimir de Pachmann, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

\n enterprise that may without exaggeration be said to 
mark a new epoch in the history of the Academy will begin 
on Thursday, November 3. All the (Quartets of Haydn will 
be given in regular intervals during the winter by Mr. 
Aonel Tertis’s class, and at the first concert Nos, 1, 2, and 
will be played by the four young ladies who so successfully 
deputised for the Léner Quartet when that body 
prevented from appearing owing to an accident to Mr. 
Léner’s arm, from which, happily, he has now quite re- 
covered. 


I 
3 


was 


rhe new venture synchronises with the boom in 


so much in evidence at the moment, anc 
should create great interest far beyond the confines of the 
Academy. 


chamber music 


An unusual compliment was paid to the choir of the 
Academy at the first of the National Symphony concerts at 
(Jueen’s Hall on October 7. It is not often that 
a chorus of students is asked to take part in a concert 
of such importance, but Sir Henry Wood and the British 


Broadcasting Corporation were fully justified in making the 
experiment. The choir the choral movement of 
ninth Symphony with fine precision, and the 
charm of the fresh young voices used so enthusiastically was 
in pleasing contrast to some performances I have heard. 
Congratulations are due to the chorus master, Mr. 
Ernest Read. 


sang 


Seethoven’s 


An interesting little ceremony took place in Duke’s Hall 
on October 20 after an orchestral rehearsal for the Norwich 


Festival. The members of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
presented Sir Henry Wood with an oil painting by 
Sir Herbert Hughes-Stanton, and an_ illuminated 


address signed by eighty players. 


scape of Whiteley Woods, 


The picture is a land- 
Hampshire. In making the 
presentation Mr. Charles Woodhouse, leader of the 
Orchestra, referred to Sir Henry’s great and untiring 
services to the cause of English music and music in England, 
and to his faith and idealism in his life’s work. 


The half-term began on October 31. The fortnightly 
concerts will take place at Duke’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoons, November 5 and 19; and on November 16 
there will be a chamber concert. F, 

The following awards have been made 


Broughton Packer Bath Scholarship (violin) to Ernest 
Bryan Gipps (Bexhill-on-Sea), Adna M. Kyerson being 
very highly commended. Maud Mary Gooch Scholarship 
(organ) to Leonard Tanner (London). Ada Lewis Scholar- 
ship (pianoforte) to Violet M. Titsha!l (London), Edward 
J. Palmer being very highly commended, and Zelola C. 
Bock, Edna M. Hardwick, Wilhelm M. Foggin, and 
Irene Kohler commended. Ada Lewis Scholarship ('cello) 
to David Ffrangon Thomas (Swansea), Bery! Burridge being 
very highly commended, Ada Lewis Scholarship (violin) 
to Joan Allen (Bristol), May Nicol and Frederick Riddle 
being highly commended. Parepa-Rosa Scholarship 
(singing) to Deborah J. Joubert (South Africa), Enid M. 
Leggett being very highly commended, and Emma Bee 
and Winifred P. B. Lamb highly commended. George 
Mence Smith Scholarship (singing) to Lawrence J. O'Neill 
(London). Annie M. Child Scholarship (elocution) to 
Leslie Mereynde Toll (Hastings), Dulcie M. Ewins and 


| 


Barbara Cumming being commended. Ross Scholarship 
(wind instruments) to Edward Walker (Stoke-on-Trent), 
Mary G. Keel being commended. Ross Scholarship 
(singing) to William MacLarg (Canada), Robert Alva 
being commended. Henry Smart Scholarship (organ and 
composition) to Ivy Swift (Halifax). Sisselle Wray 
Scholarship (singing) to Agnes Thornton (London), Grace 
M. Gibbons being highly commended. Elizabeth Stokes 
Open Scholarship (pianoforte) to Margaret Chamberlai: 
(Warwick), Peggy Male, Marion McTurk, and Violet M 
Titshall being highly commended, and Gwenyth E. 
Misselbrooke very highly commended. Beethover 
Scholarship (any instrument or voice) to Francis G. Brittor 
(London), Margaret R. Parsons. being highly commended, 
and Margaret H. Grummitt commended. Willian 
Townsend Scholarship (pianoforte) to Edward J. Palmer 
( Westgate-on-Sea), 


ROYAL COLLEGE 


The first chamber concert of the term provided a varied 
and interesting programme. The principal work given was 
Brahms’s Sextet for strings, in B flat, played by Jack Sealey, 
Violet Brough, Muriel Hart, Mary Gladden, Helen Just, 
and Lois Meads. Allowing for the fact that two violas 
and two ‘cellos will always have an advantage over two 
violins, the performance gave evidence of something more 
than careful training, showing a fine responsiveness to the 
changing moods of the work, especially in the Variations 
and Scherzo. Bach’s Violin Sonata in A, played by 
Kathleen Curry and Renée Sweetland, was interpreted wit! 


OF MUSIC 


a breadth and understanding too often lacking in 
performances of this composer’s Sonatas. Of the 
two pianoforte solos, Franck’s Prelude, Choral, and 


Fugue was the more exacting, but was fearlessly tackled 
by Margaret Prideaux; Chopin’s Fantaisie in F minor, 
played by Joyce McG. Clark, proved, as always, a great 
favourite with the audience. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme was provided by Alexander Nifosi, with violoncello 
solos, Gladys Gosling and Emlyn Bebb, with songs by 
Brahms and Stanford, and Alan Bunney, with 
D minor Toccata and Fugue. 


Jach’s 


The first orchestral concert of the term, given by the 
Tuesday Orchestra, was by Malcolm 
Sargent and the Senior Conducting Class. 
Under Dr. Sargent an excellent performance of Brahms’s 
exacting fourth Symphony was given, and in works by 
Wagner, Debussy, and Mozart no less than six students (one 
of them a woman) experienced the joy of conducting a ful 
orchestra before an audience. 


conducted Dr. 


members of 


’ 
i 


The first informal concert of the term (making, with the 
above, three concerts on successive days) gave the younger 
generation of students the customary opportunities of a 
trial flight. 


TRINITY COLLEGI 

The Colman Prize, awarded to the candidate gaining the« 
highest position among the Licentiates at the Diploma 
examinations in pianoforte playing in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland during the year, has been gained by Miss 
Kathleen Annie Shipley, of Derby. 

A lecture-recital by Mr. A. M. Henderson, of Glasgow 
University, on Old English pianoforte music (Byrd to Arne) 
was given recently to an appreciative audience, consisting 
of students of the College as well as members of the 
outside public specially interested in the subject. 

A similarly open lecture-recital, on ‘The Art of 
Speaking and Reading,’ has been given by Mrs. A. M. 
Henderson. 

Many distributions have been held this month. 
Prof. Bridge represented the College at Birmingham, 
Halifax, Lincoln, Manchester, Peterborough, and Tottenham. 
Dr. Horner, Director of Examinations, attended distributions 
at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Perth, and Callander. At 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Southampton, Sir Richard Terry 
represented the College ; at Frome, Northampton, Sheftield, 
Birkenhead, Glasgow, and Greenock, Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell, 
secretary of the College, attended. 
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At Birmingham and Manchester, demonstration concerts 
i the College examination syllabus were given by students 
f the College, under Prof. Bridge’s direction, 

Owing to the lamented death of Miss Dashwood, who 
nducted the work of the Ryde centre for so many years, 

it centre has been abolished and a general one for 

e whole Island formed, with Mr. E. A. English, of 
iundown, as secretary, 


f 


CHORAL SOCIETY PROGRAMMES 
Second List 
LONDON AND DISTRICT 

ALHAM AND TOOTING PHILHARMONIC SocigeTy (Mr. 
Herbert J. Dykes). — Madrigals and _ part-songs ; 
concert version of ‘Carmen.’ 

ARCLAY’S BANK Musical. Sociery (Mr. Herbert W. 
Pierce). — ‘Master Mariners’ (Thomas Wood); 
*Parcy Reed’ (MacCunn); ‘ Sleepers, wake’; ‘The 
Spanish Main’ (Sweeting). 


HISWICK AND GUNNERSBURY PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
(Mr. David M. Davis).—‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding- Feast’ ; 
* Dorothy.’ 


IVIL Service CuHoir (Mr. Stanford Kobinson), 
November 2: * King David’ (Honegger). 


‘LAPHAM: ST. JAMeEs’s CHORAL Society (Mr. C. 


Hastings Kirby). — ‘The \ncient Mariner’ 
* Hiawatha’s Wedding- Feast.’ 

EALING PHILHARMONKI Society (Mr. E, Victor 
Williams).—* Elijah’; ‘Samson’; ‘The Mystic 


Trumpeter’ (Harty); Peasant Cantata (Bach); * Les 
Cloches de Corneville.’ 

Ints Musicat Society (Mr. Arthur Fagge).—* Requiem’ 
(Brahms). 

LONDON CHORAL Soclery (Mr. Arthur Fagge). — 
‘Everyman’ (Walford Davies); ‘The Beatitudes’ 
(Franck) ; * Caractacus.’ 


LOUGHTON CHORAL Socrery (Mr, Henry Riding).—* The 
Creation.’ 

MAPESBURY Musica Society (Mr, Glanvill Hopkins).— 
*“Semele’; ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ 


OL_v CHARLTON CHORAL Socirty.—‘ The Rebel Maid’; 
an Elgar programme. 

POLYTECHNIC CHORAI AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
(Mr. Arthur Fagge). — ‘Carmen’; ‘The Golden 
Legend.’ 

Uprer CLAPTON CHORAL Socrrery (Mr. R. H. Vennall 
Baker).—Concert edition of ‘Carmen.’ 

WANSTEAD CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL Society (Mr. 
Leslie Regan).—‘ King Olaf’; ‘Elijah’; Mass in 
B minor. 

Society (Mr. C. Stanley 

*The Creation,’ 


West MIDDLESEX MUSICAI 
Smallman).—* Tom Jones’; carols ; 


PROVINCIAL 


BANGOR: TWRGWYN CHORAL Society (Miss O. 


Rowlands).—* Judas Maccabeeus.’ 
BouRNE (SURREY) Music Ciur (Mr, T. G, Jenkins).— 
‘Christmas’ Oratorio ; Dvorak’s *‘ Stabat Mater.’ 
BRADFORD FestrivaAL CHorRAL Society (Dr. Malcolm 
Sergent). —‘ The Dream of Gerontius’; ‘* Alto 
Rhapsody’; Choral Hymns from the ‘Rig Veda’; 
works by Palestrina and Weelkes. 

BROADSTAIRS CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOcIETY (Mr. 
F. E. Fisher).—* The Messiah’; ‘ King Olaf.’ 

CAMBRIDGE UNtversiry Musical Sociery (Dr, Cyril 
Rootham).—Kodaly’s ‘Hungarian Psalm’; ‘ King 
Arthur’; B minor Mass; miscellaneous, 

CHESHAM CuHworat Sociery (Mr. R. B. Green).— 
‘Light of Life’; ‘Lauda Sion’; ‘Blest Pair of 
Sirens’; ‘ Elijah.’ 


DONCASTER MusicaAL Society (Mr. H. A. Bennett).— 


‘Spring,’ from ‘The Seasons’; ‘King Arthur’; 
*“Stabat Mater’ (Dvorak); ‘Voces Clamantium’ 
(Parry); Choral Hymns from the ‘Rig Veda’; 


*Phaudrig Crohoore’: madrigals. 
Sociery (Col, Fritz Brase 


* Parsifal’ 


DUBLIN PHILHARMONK 
and Mr. Turner Huggard).—‘ Elijah’; 
selection ; *‘Stabat Mater’ (Stanford). 


EASTBOURNE PHILHARMONIC Socrery (Dr. William 


A. Hall).—* Hiawatha’; * Elijah.’ 

GLOUCESTER FESTIVAI CHORAI SOcIETY (Sir 
Herbert Brewer). —‘ Christmas’ Oratorio; ‘The Black 
Knight’; ‘ Phaudrig Crohoore.’ 

GUILDFORD CHORAL SociETY (Mr. Claud Powell).— 
* The Mastersingers’ ; ‘ Everyman’ (Walford Davies). 

Ipswich: Sr. MARY-LE-TOWER Spreciat. Cuorr (Mr, 
George C. Gray). —‘ St. Matthew’ Passion. 

LEEDs New Cuorat Sociery.—‘ Christmas’ Oratorio, 


Bairstow). 


* The 


LEEDS PHILHARMONIC Soctery (Dr, E, C. 
— ‘The Hymn of Jesus’; * Triumphlied’ 
Messiah’; * The Dream of Gerontius.’ 


LEICESTER PHILHARMONIC Soctrery (Sir Henry Wood). 
*A Sea Symphony’; ‘ The Messiah’; ‘ Elijah.’ 


LICHFIELD MusicaL Socigery (Mr. A. B. 
* Hiawatha,’ Parts 1 and 3. 


Porter), — 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL ConceRTS (The Hallé Chorus, 





inder Sir Hamilton Harty).—‘ Lohengrin’; ‘The 
Hillside’ (Eric Fogg); *The Hymn of Praise’ 
‘The Messiah’; ‘The Spectre’s Bride’; ‘The 


Dream of Gerontius.’ 

NEWARK CHORAL Socigry: The conductor is Mr. 
G. C. A. Austin, not Mr. R. C. Richardson, as was 
stated in error in last month’s list. 

Newsury Crorat Society (Mr. Bernard Ramsey).— 
*Sanctus.’ from Mass in B minor; * Turn back, O 
man’ (Holst); ‘A Stronghold Sure.’ 

Newcastle Bacn CuHorr (Dr. W. G. Whittaker). 
Secular items from the programme of the German 
tour of 1927; ‘La belle dame sans merci’ (Rubbra) ; 
*Sancta Civitas’; three madrigals by Guillaume 
Costeley ; *St. Matthew’ Passion; Bach Cantatas 
Nos. 22 and 30; Henschel’s Communion Service, 

NORTHWICH PHILHARMONIC Socrery (Mr. J, Patterson 
Shaw).—‘ Merrie England’; ‘Samson.’ 

NOTTINGHAM ALBERT Hatt CuHorr (Mr. 
Johnson). — ‘Requiem’ (Brahms); * Ecce 
(Bernard Johnson). 

St. MAry’s 


Bernard 
Homo’ 
Society (Mi 


NoOTrinGuaM: CHORAI 


Vernon Read).-—* Fantasy on Christmas Carols 
(Vaughan Williams); ‘Christmas Day’ (Holst); 
‘Born To-day’ (Sweelinck); ‘Christmas Song’ 


( Preetorius). 

PORTSMOUTH ELIZABETHAN AND Bacu Society (Mr, 
Hugh A, Burry).—Peasant Cantata; Coffee Cantata ; 
‘Jesu, priceless Treasure’; Byrd’s 126th Psalm ; 
*St. Matthew’ Passion. 


PoRTSMOUTH: NorTH ENbD CHORAL Socrery (Mr, 


Ernest Birch). — ‘The Hymn of Praise’; ‘The 
Kevenge’; ‘Caractacus.’ 
PORTSMOUTH PHILHARMONIC SociETY.—* The Kingdom.’ 


Sr. AUSTELL Purtuarmonic Society (Mr. W. Brennand 
Smith).—‘ Faust’ (Gounod); ‘St, Paul,’ 

Sociery (Mr F. G,. 

miscellaneous, 


PHILHARMONK 
* The Creation’ ; 


SHREWSBURY 
Rowland), 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHORAI AND ORCHESTRAI 
Society (Mr. Allen Blackall).—* King Olaf.’ 

Srroup Cuorat Sociery. —* Hiawatha,’ Parts 1 and 
3; ‘For the Fallen.’ 

SUNDERLAND PHILHARMONIC Socigry,—* The Creation’ ; 
* Caractacus.’ 
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TAMWORTH CHORAL Socrety (Mr. H. Rose).—‘* The 
Hymn of Praise’; selection from ‘Carmen.’ 


WALLASEY CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL 
(Mr. Frederick Green).—‘ Faust’ (Gounod) ; 
Messiah’ ; ‘Stabat Mater.’ 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE CHORAL SOCIETY 
Dossor).—*The Spirit of England’ ; 
Sirens’; ‘Go, song of mine’; * The Spectre’s Bride.’ 

York Musicat Sociery.—‘ The Messiah’; ‘Orpheus’ 
(Gluck); songs of Schubert, arranged for mixed voices 
by Dr. Bairstow. 


* The 


(Mr. 


Seymour 


BELFAST PHILHARMONIC Society (Mr. E. Godfrey 
Browne).—‘ The Golden Legend’; the ‘Choral’ 
Symphony; unaccompanied works by Holst, Elgar, 
and Gerrard Williams; selection from the B minor 
Mass ; ‘ The Messiah.’ 





London Concerts 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


The first of this series given by the B. B.C. (Queen’s Hall, 
October 7) drew a large audience, though the hall was not 
quite full. The personnel of the gathering was interesting. 
Regular habitués of the * Proms.’ and former Symphony 
Concerts appeared to be scarce, and it was evident that a 
new section of the public had been tapped; clearly the 
listener-in had left his fireside and become a listener-out. 
Will he remain so? This programme was perhaps a bit 
stiff for him—a first half of Bach, with the Choral 
Symphony to follow. 
(in Esser’s transcription), the ‘ Brandenburg’ No, 3, a couple 
of Arias (sung by Miss Stiles Allen), and Sir Henry Wood’s 
Suite made up from various sources. Here was variety, 
with nothing of forbidding length. The Ninth Symphony 
was a tougher proposition in every way. The listener-in 
could (and doubt many of him did) hang up his 
receiver during the slow movement, or when he had decided 
that enough was as good as a feast ; but the listener-out 
had to hear it all. Hence some doubts as to the wisdom of 
following the Bach with a work whose greatness reveals 
itself only to the ear that is both experienced and fresh. 

The choir was announced as being that of the R.A.M., 
but it had drawn on various other London bodies as well, 
The Finale was tackled with 


no 


especially on the men’s side. 
great success, the tone being bright and always pure. 
have heard more powerful and thrilling performances, but 
none more clean and musical. The were Miss 
Stiles Allen, Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. Tudor Davies, and 
Mr. Harold Williams. The orchestra of a hundred 
less big in effect than one expected; only in the Toccata, 
when the took a hand, was there any notable 
opulence of tone. But I was badly placed: at a 
biscuit’s-toss from the orchestra one gets all the noise but 
only apart of the real tone. The B.B.C. should not 
overlook a detail of this kind when sending out press tickets. 

\ grouse, too, in regard to the programme notes. 
heard inquiries as to the source of some of the movements 
in the Bach-Wood Suite. Nota word of information was 
given in the book. Instead we had some statements that 
caused more than one eyebrow to go up—for example, of 
the Prelude in B flat minor from Book 1 of the ‘48’: 


‘The title of the movement [dante mistico] 
sufficiently expresses its intention, and it will be recog- 
nised as a more striking departure from Bach's usual 
manner than any of the other five.’ 


soloists 
was 


organ 
mere 


But the title is Sir Henry’s, not Bach’s, and if there is a 
more typical example of Bach’s*manner in slow expressive 
movements than this poignant Prelude, where is it to be 
found? Again, the logic of the opening paragraph 
concerning the Suite is very loose : 
“There have always been, very probably always will 
be, stern purists who regard any such alteration of the 
fabric and structure of a great work of art as not really 


ASSOCIATION | 


* Blest Pair of | 


Pach was easy—the Toccata in F | 


We) 


One | 


The present Suite certainly presents the 
great Master in a form considerably unlike his own 
| original intentions; but if it be remembered how much 


| permissible. 


| Sir Henry Wood has done in furthering a knowledge 
of Bach, as of other masters, the arrangement will 

| surely be hailed as more than justifying itself.’ 

But the proof of the pudding lies in the eating, not in the 
| excellence of the missionary work done by the cook ; and 
| the plain fact remains that all our warm admiration for Sir 
| Henry as the greatest worker on behalf of good music it 
| his generation cannot persuade our ears that he has not 
| overloaded the little Lament from the ‘Capriccio for the 
departure of a dearly loved brother,’ clogged the wings of the 
C sharp major Prelude in Book 1 of the ‘48,’ weighted 
the feet of the D minor Gavotte and Musette, and taken 
j} all the intimacy from the B flat minor Prelude. (This is 
;not a pedantic view. In the corridor I heard a young 
| fellow say to his mate, ‘ He has spoilt our ripping C sharp 
Prelude ; ‘tis better on the piano.’) But a hat may be 


| thrown up for Sir Henry’s version of the Sinfonia to the 


cantata ‘ Wir danken dir’—a really brilliant affair, justified 
| in every way. 

The scheme for the second concert—too late for notice 
here—was well varied, with Elgar's second Symphony and 
the Schumann Pianoforte Concerto as chief items. Sit 
Landon Ronald conducted, and Myra Hess was the soloist. 


H. G, 


B.B.C, STUDIO CHAMBER CONCERT 


On Monday, October 3, the British Broadcasting Cor 
poration started an international series of modern chamber 
concerts which promises to be unusually interesting to 
those who wish to make the acquaintance of recent music 
that may be too recondite or too experimental for individual 
professional concert-givers. By way of a_ particularly 
graceful implicit acknowledgment that broadcasting does 
not as yet compensate for a direct hearing, the B. B.C. now 
issues a limited number of invitations to their studios ot 


these occasions. 

At the first concert the Vienna String (Quartet, a team of 
four excellent artists perfectly adjusted to each other, gave 
a programme devoted to the new Austrian school, of which 
Schénberg is now the veteran, but still the outstanding 
figure. There is no doubt that the Vienna of to-day is a 
sort of crucible for music to melt in, but whether in order 
to be recast into something palpable or not it is impossible 
to judge from its present state of liquefaction. In 
Schénberg’s first (Quartet, Op. 7, which was not strictly 
a novelty in any sense at the concert under notice, one 
becomes aware that the dissolution has begun. Classical 
forms are already all but obliterated, and classical means of 
thematic treatment diffused, while modes of 
romantic expression still float about clearly distinguishable 
in the emotionally heated compound. It is doubtless 
owing to the transitional nature of this work that the final 
impression it leaves is an oddly inconclusive one. The 
hearer, conscious that it still has its roots in the past, also 
feels vaguely that it gropes forward to new and as yet 
unrealised things, and the result of this undecided attitude 
is that the Quartet somehow lacks actuality. Nevertheless, 
the astonishing art and versatility of its writing, and the 
impassioned beauty of much of the music, grip the hearer, 
and although the work plays for about forty-five minutes 
without a break, it holds the attention throughout and 
satisfies both intellectually and emotionally, in spite of the 
fact that it does not convey an impression of being the last 
word in the old quartet manner or the first in a new one. 

In the Five Pieces for String Quartet, Op. 5, by Anton 
Webern—no longer a String (Quartet, one observes—the 
dissolution of chamber music, as it was hitherto understood, 
The composer’s process here 
was not so much composition as decomposition. Form, 

melody, harmony, counterpoint, rhythm, in fact all 
musical elements, are blown to atoms, which this pupil of 
Schénberg’s then proceeds to piece together after a fashior 
of his own. The result is a mosaic completely devoid of 
any sort of organization: these five fragments have no 
| beginning and no end, no central feature, no * composition” 


become 


was seen to be complete. 
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in the painter’s sense of the term; but it must be admitted 
that they are fascinating purely as decorative arrangements 
of shapes and colours. The writing for the quartet is not 
only arresting by its novelty and its wealth of curious 
elfects, but satisfying by reason of Webern’s immediate 
success in handling his medium in a new way that matches 
the newness of his conceptions. Intellectually, however, 
the music is anemic, and emotionally it is arid. 

Eisler’s Duo for violin and violoncello, though evidently 
representative of the tendencies of the same school, proved 
quite negligible in all respects except that of the instru- 
mental handling. From this it may be judged, once again, 
that there is no such thing as a good or bad species of 
music: all that ultimately matters is whether this or that 
exponent of such and such a species exemplifies it successfully. 
And may one not conclude from this that, since Webern 
and Eisler both strive towards the same end, one relatively 
triumphantly and the other lamentably, the new Viennése 
school is, after all, as likely as any other to solidify its 
present fluid raw material into some definite achievements 
by and by ? E. B. 
THE ALBER1 


CHALIAPIN AT HALI 


Falsehoods are as interesting in their way as truths. 
The malicious old legend that Salieri poisoned Mozart is 
suggestive of the animosity of the German musical 


neatness and brightness and flexibility by this (Quartet, 
whose formation is very welcome. Has the pen that 
composed such ingenious pages altogether rusted ? 
Cc, 
HAROLD BAUER 

Mr. Harold Bauer played the famous but not often 
heard ‘David and Goliath’ Sonata of Johann Kuhnau, 
and he made of it a most entertaining piece of music 
(Wigmore Hall, October 7). It is not by any means naive 
to the point of crudity, as one generally assumes, but is truly 
dramatic, containing, like good drama, moments of 
humour. The dramatic character is what attracted Mr, 
Bauer to it, for he dramatizes everything. In Bach (the 
G minor Suite) the parts are the dramatis persone, and to 
maintain their independence he has raised his part-playing 
to something incredibly beyond the powers of ten 
fingers. In Debussy’s ‘Estampes,’ which are pictorial, 
there is not much scope for drama, and he was not so 
successful. But it is remarkable playing—musical, highly 
individual, and big, but probably a little shocking to those 
who take a scholarly rather than a dramatic, an English 
rather than (dare we say?) an American, approach to music. 

F. 


NORMAN GREENWOOD 





nationalists against the Italians who had done so much for 
art at Vienna at the 17th and 18th centuries. 

‘Mozart and Salieri,’ Rimsky-Korsakov’s little piece, in 
which Chaliapin sang at the Albert Hall on October II, 
presented a naively ingenuous Mozart and an incredible 
Salieri. He murders Mozart out of envy, but at the same 
time he is represented as a keenly sensitive soul, a close 
friend of Mozart’s, and a worshipper of his genius. 
Chaliapin looked a perfect old 18th-century scholar, capable 
of rapping a pupil over the knuckles, no doubt—but of 
poisoning a rival? Absurd! A streak of baseness and 
insanity would have had to be suggested for the melodrama 
of the supper table to have any reality. Chaliapin 
beautifully noble. 

We were glad to see the great man, but the piece seemed 
insignificant to a degree. 
a knowledge of Russian is proper appreciation of it possible, 
because Rimsky treated Pushkin’s words so scrupulously. 
That is setting up frontiers in the realm of music with a 
vengeance ! 

To eke out the programme some real Mozart 
performed by the Royal Choral Society and the London 


fas 


was 


Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Albert Coates. Later 
on the Inn Scene from ‘Boris Godounov’—an opera 
which even those who are ignorant of Russian can 


appreciate—was capitally performed, with Chaliapin as the 
vagabond monk Varlaam. Mr. Cochran had done much 
but not quite enough to make an opera house of the Albert 
Hall. Too few of the assembled thousands had a good 
view of the stage (which was a very good stage, backed by 
gigantic curtains), and the echo as usual played havoc with 
the music. C, 


GORDON BRYAN’S CONCERTS 


Mr. Gordon Bryan’s three concerts have been planned 
with taste. He is an enterprising pianist, and a skilful 
one, as we realised more particularly in Chausson’s Chamber 
Concerto and in the Bach at the second concert. 

Miss Marjorie Hayward led the strings in Schubert’s 
‘Trout’ Quintet. The players had not made up their minds 
about this composition. Was it to be regarded as a period 
piece, a quaint old George IV. Keepsake, and to be 
patronised as such? Or was it living, warm-hearted music ? 
Chausson’s Concerto, because it was really more problematic, 
had been more seriously engaged. Mr. Albert Sammons 
played the violin solo. The composition is worth hearing 
once in a way. 

Between two Bach Concertos the Brosa (Quartet played 
Goossen’s Phantasy, Op. 12. This begins with some 
nimble trifling, goes on to admit a touch of feeling—Pierrot 
in the moonlight—and ends with an irresponsible pirouette 
by Harlequin. A real phantasy! It 


Afterwards we read that only with | 


was played with | 


For his second programme (.Eolian Hall, October 14), 
| Mr. Norman Greenwood began with Schumann and ended 
| with Chopin, and put between them a group consisting of 
| Stanford, Delius, Howells, and Prokofiev, There was a 
feeling of effort in the well-known works, but in expounding 
ithe new he was completely at Stanford’s third 
| Rhapsody was disappointing—much Aafe/lmetster and few 
of the distinctive C. V. S. touches. Delius’s Three Preludes 
| showed the composer writing characteristic music in true 
pianoforte style ; Howells’s ‘ Jackanapes ’ is a capital piece 
|of fun and brilliance ; Prokofiev’s ‘Contes de la Vieille 
| Grand’mére’ are lucid and up-to-date—art affecting archaism 
land simplicity, which the present generation finds 
* intriguing.’ F, H. 


ease. 


Te) 


INTERNATIONAL STRING QUARTET 

The International String (Quartet, which formerly was 
|known as the Music Society Quartet, now of 
| André Mangeot and Boris Pecker (leading alternatively), 
| Frank Howard, and Herbert Withers, After a successful Con - 
tinental tour these players gave a West-End concert (.olian 
| Hall, October 6) to show that they now have achieved a 
| greater homogeneity than formerly and a precise ensemble. 
| Mr. Mangeot’s tone is stringier, and Mr, Withers’s drier 
lthan the other two, but their performance of Schubert's 
|(Quartetsatz showed that they are a_ firmly welded 
|combination. Ravel’s (Quartet, good though it was, showed 
| that they will improve still further with longer association. 
The great merit of their playing was the diversity of style 
they brought to the rusticity of Haydn (Op. 76), to the 
| grave part-playing of two of Purcell’s Fantasias, and to the 
It was a good and 


consists 


| 


| poetry of Goossens’s ‘Two Sketches.’ 
unusual programme, played with understanding. 


F. H. 
BUDAPEST TRIO 
On October 12 the Budapest Trio made its first appear- 
ance in England with a recital at Wigmore Hall, in the 
course of which were played, Brahms’s C minor, Beethoven’s, 
and Ravel’s Trios. They are an exceedingly dashing !ot 
| these Hungarians, brushing aside all difficulties of technique 
with masterly confidence, and sometimes also brushing 
| aside impatiently some things that more mature and more 
| thoughtful interpreters may deem valuable. These players 
are up to any devilry the composer may demand from them. 
| More than that; they will put in here and there a few 
| accents of their own—as they did in the first movement of 
|the Ravel Trio. They will do in fact anything—except 
| reflect. We do not suppose these accomplished gentlemen 
| have ever heard of Gilbert and Sullivan. But it would be 
| an act of mercy to explain to them the magic of the word 
| ‘Basingstoke.’ A blameless dance would be such a relief 
after restlessness. Fr. 
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SNOW STRING QUARTET ARNOLD BAX CHAMBER CONCERT 
Sir Walford Davies’s Quintet for pianoforte and strings, The one-composer programme tests all concerned, 
first heard at the recent Hereford Festival. was introduced especially the composer; and the ordeal is the more 


to London on September 30, when the Snow ()uartet gave 
a concert at Wigmore Hall, the composer playing the 
pianoforte—as at Hereford. The second performance gave 
us no reason to revise the opinion we had formed before, as 
indeed was to be expected, in view of the fact 
Sir Walford’s music is not of the kind which presents the 
listener with a set of puzzles to be solved only after mature 
consideration. It is music which flows evenly and 
logically ; so transparent is its substance that there seemed 
little justification for the explanatory preface found 
in the programme. It is not only’simple in texture ; its 
very heart is that of the child—which, of course, does not 
On the contrary, only great skill 


mean that it is childish. 
and experience can achieve such lucidity and directness. It 
may be small beer, but it is extremely likeable and infinitely 
healthier and preferable to the more potent brews we are 
frequently offered, the composition of which no chemist can 
Apart from this, the recital was somewhat 
ndistinguished. Miss Jessie Snow has not quite mastered 
the technique of her instrument to the point of being able to 
it easily and effectively the subtler shades of Mozart. 


analyse. 





bring o 
Hence the performance was competent, but nothing more. 
Fr. B. 
, ARANYI 
It would be easy to make a long list of the excellences 


hown in Jelly d’Aranyi’s playing at her recital at Wigmore 
Hall on October 3, but perhaps they are all summed up, 
r at all events connected with, her ability to impart beauty 
and significance to the 
Nowhere was this shown 
Sonata (not the ‘ Devil’s 


veriest commonplaces of music. 
more than in Corelli’s G minor 
Trill,’ thanks be!). Here she 
did more than vitalise much that was of slender interest ; 
she made a good dea! of it sound meltingly beautiful. Her 
playing of the Mozart D major Concerto was so full of 
variety that the absence of the orchestra was forgotten, the 
more so as Miss Hobday was admirable at the pianoforte. 


Unexpectedly, the one work in which the performance 
seemed not quite adequate was ‘The Lark Ascending.’ 
The bird seemed a little over-sized, and too near the ground 






intil the closing flight. Some of the delicacy lavished on 
the Corelli and Mozart was needed. The de Falla group 
was extraordinarily vivid. The programme included also 
a Bagatelle by Nicholas Gatty, of which report speaks well. 
(I had to leave before it came on.) H. G. 
I SE rEELF 
\ young Australian violinist, Miss Elise Steele, gave a 
recital at (Jueen’s Hall on October 14, with the assistance 
of Sir Henry Wood and his Symphony Orchestra, playing 
three Concertos—Bach’s in E, Mozart’s in G, and 
Brahms’s in D. Miss Steele has been trained by many 
teachers, including Miss Dai Kennedy, Sevcik, and 
Prof. Leopold Auer; but her playing suggests that she 
has not been fortunate enough to meet the teacher best 
She is a 


qualified to deal with her own particular case. 
) sadly needs 


player of many accomplishments, but she 

breadth of style and vision. Had she been trained under 
Ysaye or Willy Hess, she would now perhaps be 
less adventurous, but her style would undoubtedly be 


more solid and authoritative. 
the sec 


What ts almost as important, 


would ond-rate cadenzas of Prof, Auer 


she not use 

for the Concertos of Mozart and Brahms. Her best per 
formance was in Mozart ; her Brahms moved at too slow a 
pace—possibly because of its great technical difficulties ; 
and the Bach suffered from imperfect intonation. The 


remedy is at hand for all such errors. Intelligent applica 
tion must render intonation perfect and technique more 
pliable ; experience will do the rest. 

At this concert Sir Henry and his orchestra played 
—none well—a new Suite by Mr. Cecil Forsyth, who 
derived his inspiration from ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ Its 
form and texture are somewhat conventional, but the touch 
is light and gracious, F. B. 


too 


that | 


severe when only one side of his work is drawn on. 
The measure of Bax could not be better shown than by 
the concert at Wigmore Hall, on October 20, when a 
long programme of his chamber music held a large 
audience till the very end. Are there many—is there, in 
fact, another—among contemporary composers who could 
do as much? With an orchestral or mixed scheme, yes ; 
but with chamber music alone, hardly. Four works were 
played, all recent — the String Quartet No. 2, the 
Fantasy-Sonata for harp and viola, the Oboe (Quintet, and 
the Pianoforte Quintet. The scheme was well-planned, 
the two less-usual combinations setting-off each other and 
enabling the Pianoforte Quintet to make an effect of 
extraordinary sonority and richness. The contemporary 
British school has lately been under a cloud ; perhaps it 
was over-praised a few years ago. As to how soon, and to 
what extent, the cloud may lift, one hesitates to speculate. 
But there can be little doubt as to Bax’s strong position. 
This concert showed his strength to lie in his frank 
recognition of beauty and emotion as essentials. He can 
be as rough as anybody on occasion—the String Quartet 
showed that—but such moments are balanced and contrasted 
by sketches of sheer loveliness of sound that have scarcely 
a parallel in modern music. That is why a long concert 
of his music holds us, whereas a single example of the 
hollow nuance’ and ‘sans expression’ poseurs is 
enough forone sitting. The players were Maria Korchinska, 
Leon Goossens, and the Virtuoso Quartet; no composer 


“sans 


could ask for better interpreters. H. G, 
PIANISTS OF THE MONTH 
Mr. Marcel Gazelle gave his first London recital at 


Wigmore Hall on October 1. The recital was an ordeal, 
of course, and this youthful pianist gave signs that he was 
not altogether happy within himself. The right foot was 
called upon for a number of emergencies during the first 
group, which included pieces by Couperin, Daquin, 
Rameau, and D. Scarlatti, composers whose music calls 
for fine delineation above all else. The delicate tone- 
values of Daquin’s ‘L’Hirondelle,’ as an example, were 
brought down to one rather uninteresting level. There was 
more confidence in his playing of Bach’s ‘Italian’ Concerto, 
but the essential qualities of his musical intelligence did not 
fully appear until he reached the Beethoven Sonata, 
Op. 2, No. 3. Without being eloquent, his intelligence 
was individual and persuasive. 

Jan Smeterlin’s recital, on October 4, at Wigmore Hall, 
was, for me, a memorable occasion, Part 1 consisted of 
Chopin’s Polonaise-Fantaisie and his B minor Sonata. 
Lovers of Chopin have a hundred different reasons for 
their love, but this is the way that I should choose for 
wooing, had I the same facility of address. 

During the Largo of the Sonata, and some of the 
transitional passages of the Polonaise, there occurred 
beauties of tone and niceties of rhythm which could only 
have resulted from an intense and prolonged communing 
with the music. The performances were without contrived 
sentiment on the one hand, and without febrile license on 
the other. The recitalist has solved the personal equation 
of Chopin’s music by discovering that his own personality 
was an exact factor of all the terms thereof, 

Part 2 included a first performance of Szymanowski’s 
‘Six Etudes,’ works of fluent and intriguing invention. 
No. 5 gives us the point of contact between this composer 
and his native antecedents, 

Miss Lucie Caffaret had arranged to meet the heavy- 
weight B minor Sonata of Liszt at Wigmore Hall on 
September 29. The encounter was interesting to follow. 
Miss Caffaret was well-equipped so far as stamina and 
courage went. She lost points through not varying her 
methods sufficiently. She relied continually upon forcing 
strokes (from right and left), which in the end lost effect 
through their very monotony, But it is to her credit that 
she stayed the course without sign of exhaustion, and 
reappeared to give us a delightful exhibition of fleetness 
and flexibility in two Scarlatti Sonatas. 
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Sonatina was full of fresh and happy ideas and steered 
. direct course between barren contrivance and garrulous 
exuberance. The Aubade lacked shapeliness, and was less 
satisfactory in effect than the Toccata, which served to 
reveal the sound foundations of Mr. Rutland’s technique. 
Hlis performance of Mozart’s C minor Fantasia was both 
reverent and right-minded, which is almost all we need ask 
f any performance. B. M. 


OLD CELTIC SONGS 


An odd and apparently unnoticed, but important, event 
took place on October 12, at (of all places) the Guest 


Room, Marylebone Presbyterian Church, Upper George | 


Street, W.1, Miss Isabel Bonar Dodds gave a recital of 
‘Old Celtic Tales and Songs to the Celtic Harp, in the 
\ncient Bardic Manner.’ 

If I do not speak as one convinced of Miss Schlesinger’s 
astonishing research on the primitive scales, it is not 
because I do not believe her quite convincing proofs. 
It is because I cannot wholly understand them, cannot 
from my ignorance test them, and, especially, cannot even 
repeat them. Her scale—which is no less than that 
controversial but undiscovered scale of the Greeks—is 
musically satisfying. Her immense learning, just like its 
resultant theory, is beyond my ken. 

It is her task to convince the world. For myself, I have 
now had (apart from humble discussions) two trials of the 
scales themselves, 
written in these modes by Miss Elsie Hamilton. The 
second was Miss Dodds’s recital. 

Miss Dodds just sings and tells tales. It is by its 
very simplicity a moving performance. The serious but 
technically slight, and .yet absolutely convincing variations 
from our tempered scale are a special part of the effect. 
The ‘new’ Dorian mode in *‘ The Christ Child’s Lullaby’ 
was to me an explanation of the ‘old’ one, It is so 
seldom in performances after this manner that the actual 
sounds matter. Here the interest of the whole recital lay 
in the blend of uncomplicated wsthetic appeal with 
novelty of noise and theoretical acoustics. There were, 
of course, Miss Dodds’s own additions to that interest- 
her pure Scotch vowels, her voice, her own restrained but 
emotional improvisations, her conviction. The chastity of 
her performing art is illuminating. — I wish she could give 
a recital to a picked audience of mingled scholars and concert- 
goers, though it would need more stage-management than 
we had at Marylebone. At present her light is hidden, and 
with it (except to those curious about sound) the proper 
light of Miss Schlesinger, who, let us hope, will soon 
inveil her lantern, and with that action allow Miss Dodds’s 
a larger ray. nm. J. fF. 
SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

The first two Sunday afternoon concerts at the Albert 
Hall consisted of operatic excerpts, conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 

The Beecham touch was felt in the choice of a spritely 
little Overture of Méhul’s, ‘ La Chasse du jeune Henri,’ and 
three pieces from Handel’s operas, all worth knowing. 
The four singers of the afternoon kept to the track. 

M. Zaporejetz, a Russian bass, began with ‘(Qui Sdegno.’ 
The éasso profondo is so rare nowadays that this fine 
specimen deserves kindly treatment. It is true that he 
sang Mozart as though to show off and not for art’s sake. 
But the quality of some of those bold, resonant tones was 
beautiful in itself. He sang E’s as our basses sing G’s, 

Miss Florence Austral came out with a superb per- 
formance of ‘Ocean, thou mighty monster.’ She is not the 
perfect technician, but she over-rides most difficulties, which 
a less gifted singer would have to reduce by cunning, in the 
pride of her wonderful natural endowment. 

After the ‘Ocean’ aria Miss Austral took a false step, 
choosing to sing ‘Charmant Oiseau,’ an inappropriate 
selection, not to say a ridiculous one. A great dramatic 
soprano is not built for such fal-lalling. 

Madame Marguerite d’ Alvarez is a fine singer who fritters 
away too much energy on the platform in an amiable 
coquettishness towards the audience. If she had been 


| pretty. 


The first put to the test some music 


| Blow *s song). 


Mr. Harold Rutland’s programme at .Eolian Hall on| thinking more sternly of business, she would have been 


October 12 included three of his own compositions. The | 


steadier and in tune in the air from Debussy’s ‘ Prodigal Son,’ 
Mr. John Collinson, who gave a recital on October 14, 
is a young tenor and something of a singer, No one can 


| have been in doubt about his model; and a certain Italo- 


Americanised Irishman (is he re-Hibernianized ?) is un- 
deniably a good model so longas he is not slavishly followed. 

Mr. Collinson sang with a good deal of freedom and 
warmth. He knew that a ‘line’ was something to be 
desired. He slurred overmuch. He thickened short 7 
vowels, in English and German, out of recognition. The 
word ‘wings’ must remain ‘ wings,’ in spite of all the 
McCormacks and all the maestri of Milano. If you sing 
‘wahngs’ you stamp yourself as a naif tone-devotee, and 
the heart of the business is beyond you. In Schubert’s 
‘Serenade’ we gathered that Mr, Collinson’s German was 
shaky, and that he did not know quite how many three in 
a bar is. These remarks are not meant to discourage an 
interesting aspirant. 

On the same day we heard Miss Mary Storr at 
Wigmore Hall, and soon jumped to the conclusion that 
she had been trained by a boys’ choirmaster. She sang 
very prettily in the manner of a youth of twelve. There 
was the least possible breath support (it failed her altogether 
on one or two high notes), and no emotional variety. It 
was undeniably better than much singing we hear in that 
little fane of art. Again we say that it was extremely 

But such an accomplishment does not go very far. 

Mr. William Heughan, who sang at Wigmore Hall, has 
a mighty bass voice, but his mannerisms and exaggerations 
were more in keeping with a music-hall than a hall of music. 
They annoyed the musical listener, because of the implica- 
tion that music is of itself not enough to interest. The 
stage is one thing, the concert platform another, and each 
has its proper conventions. 

Miss Jennie Bleasdale sang at .Kolian Hall a programme 
wholly of English songs, accompanied by Mr. Percival 
We divined considerable possibilities in her voice 
She did not sing on 


Garratt. 
behind a veil of imperfect technics. 
her breath, and faulty intonation and a good many misshapen 
words were the result. Furthermore, there was a fault in 
her platform manner—a certain affected archness which did 


| not suggest absorption in the music. 


Miss Doris Dutson, mezzo-soprano, sang at Grotrian 
Hall, and sang agreeably, in spite of the fact that her 
breathing was wrong. We saw her filling the upper chest 
in great guips—a proceeding which nearly always results in 
hopeless tightness. Yet the tone was often surprisingly 
pretty, and one concluded that, on a basis of diaphragmatic 
breathing, a really beautiful voice might be developed. 
Miss Dutson’s soft singing was her best When she 
attempted broad utterance she was at sea. Her German 
enunciation was tentative. German words want much 
more positive shaping. 

Miss Eleanor Marshall, at the same hall, sang Schubert, 
Debussy, and a quaint song by Poulenc, We often observe 
singers breathing wrongly, but seldom one like Miss 
Marshall, who positively seemed afraid or disinclined to 
breathe at all. The result was naturally colourless. 

Mr. Frank Phillips probably had a cold on the night of 
his Wigmore Hall concert. He proved all the same a very 
likeable singer. He is a bass, and he reminded me strongly 
of Mr. Arthur Cranmer both in the exceliences of his style and 
in hisasperities. His fault was forcing, but he did not persist 
in this, or we should, of course, have no praise for him, 

His performances of ‘ Mighty Lord,’ from the ‘Christmas’ 
Oratorio, and, in particular, of Purcell’s ‘ Let the dreadful! 
engines’ (an amazingly fine thing, full of various inventions 
and reckless vitality) were really distinguished, But 
Mr. Phillips can make his singing much more beautiful. 
Why did he abandon the suave /ega/e with which he started 
Blow’s ‘O turn not’? He has resonance, but does not 
know where resonance ends and forcing begins. He some- 
times forced on af vowels (e.g., on ‘eyes’ at the end of 
He sang ‘song’ badly nearly every time in 
‘My heart is merry,’ from * Pheebus and Pan,’ But we 
shall always look forward to hearing this young man, 
particularly if he can bring out another such treasure from 
the Purcell hoard, e. 
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BRADFORD FESTIVAL OF CHAMBER MUSIC 
Those who last year promoted a Festival of Chamber 


the Leeds Choral and Orchestral Festival in the same area, 


wisely decided that the idea would have a better chance of | 


taking root if they gave the second Festival in 1927 instead 
of 1929. And so October 4-5 were given up to hearing 
ingeniously varied programmes of chamber music. 


| 


| which has a larger residential population and a greater 


The | 


word ‘festival’ is so apt to suggest numbers and noise, | 


bustle and bunting, and general gregariousness, that those 
who have not been to Bradford, or to Haslemere, may 
wonder what a chamber festival is, or even how such a 
thing can be. It actually means ideal conditions of leisure, 


intimacy, and homeliness, good performances, and the | 


ingenious variety already mentioned in the choice of music, 
The Beethoven Septet and the Schubert Octet naturally 
came into such a scheme, and having got your wind players 
on the spot, you can use them in the course of four concerts 
in all sorts of combinations. 
have the Brahms Horn Trio, a Trio (not very satisfactory, 
this, on tonal grounds) of pianoforte, clarinet, and viola, by 
Mozart, a delightful Quintet for pianoforte and wind, also by 
Mozart, and the piquant modern Trio of Poulenc’s for oboe, 
bassoon, and pianoforte. The pianoforte also combines 
with strings in the always welcome Schumann ()uintet, the 
interesting Trio in E minor of John Ireland, in which 
the violoncello is more important than usual, the great 
Brahms C minor Quartet, and Bax’s (Juintet, which, chough 
long and rather thickly written for the pianoforte, contains 
interesting ideas and novel effects. The String Quartets 
played were the Ravel (a beautiful, memorable performance, 
this) McEwen’s new E fiat, Bridge’s E minor, and 
Dohnanyi’s D flat. 
for ample commentary both on what it contains and on 
what it leaves out, and no festival is complete without 
discussion. To make quite certain of a little healthy strong 
language, Caplet’s ‘ The Masque of the Red Death,’ tor harp 
and strings, was also included. 

The main work of the Festival was undertaken by the 
Virtuoso String (Quartet, which surpassed itself. Last 
year the leader’s tone did not always blend with the others ; 
this year both blend and ensemble were as nearly perfect as 
anyone may want. The only piece of bad work in the 
whole of two days’ almost continuous music-making was 
the Schumann (Quintet, which alone sounded as though the 
players, Mr. William Murdoch included, looked down their 
noses at it and read it at sight. Mr. Murdoch is a pianist 
who understands the problems of ensemble playing, and 


with this one exception showed sympathy and com- 
prehension of works of the most diverse style. Mr. 
Arnold Bax played the pianoforte in his own work. Miss 


Gwendolen Mason enjoyed a field-day in the harp part of 
Caplet’s work. Mr. Claude Hobday was the discreet 
contrabassist, Mr. Goossens the incomparable oboist whose 
phrasing always evokes a feeling of wonder. Mr. Charles 
Draper, Mr. Aubrey Brain, and Mr. E. Hinchliff manipu- 
lated their mysterious instruments with the mastery which 
we now take for granted. The attendances Showed an 
increase on last year, and the Festival must be accounted 


a great success. FF. H. 
HARROGATE MUSICAL FESTIVAL 

The Harrogate Musical Festival, which took place 
from September 21 to 23, was extremely successful. 
The Royal Hall, accommodating thirteen hundred 
people, was sold out at two of the three concerts. 
The results of the undertaking suggest certain general 
reflections. It has frequently been remarked that one | 


of the most surprising features of post-war music in this 
the continued vitality of the big festivals; 
festivals, which show every 


country is 


another is the growth of 


| and 


sign of permanence, in the smaller towns, a distinguishing 


feature of these events being that they rely on their own 
orchestras and conductors. Before the war Bournemouth 
was the only one of these: now we have Hastings, 
Margate, and Harrogate. 
astonishment to musicians, by the way, that Brighton, 


It has always been a matter for | 


Add a pianoforte, and you can | 


Such a programme affords opportunity | 





number of visitors than any of these towns, should lag so 


° ° a ‘ a M 
Music to be given at Bradford triennially in rotation with | far behind. 


For such a Festival, besides a suitable hall, the prime 
necessities are a conductor with taste and energy and 
a Town Council with sense enough to realise that in 
the long run music is, in spite of possible losses at the 
outset, about the best investment for a city or town. 

Harrogate possesses in Mr. Basil Cameron (who divides 
the year between that town and Hastings) a conductor 
admirably equipped for his part of the work. He has 
trained the orchestra (increased for this Festival to 
fifty-five) to a high pitch of excellence. He had placed 
on his programme an exceptional number of new works, 
which, strangely enough, did not result in emptying the 
hall; asa fact, the concert at which there were fewest new 
works in the programme was that at which the audience 
was smallest. 

The most important of the new works produced was 
the Symphonic Fragments, ‘San Francisco d’Assisi,’ by 


Malipiero (September 21). They are taken from the 
music to an oratorio, and consist of four movements, 
following each other without a_ break. The first 
illustrates St. Francis taking the vow of poverty; the 


second, St. Francis preaching to the birds; the third is his 
legendary evening meal with St. Clare, when the house 
was suffused with heavenly light; the fourth, his death. 
The music is on a high level of spirituality, and Malipiero 
does not disdain melody, though his themes are not in 
themselves of great value. He is a complete master of 
modern orchestral resources, and this is particularly plain 
in the section illustrating the sermon to the birds. In this 
he has resisted the temptation, which seems to beset 
all modern composers, of introducing birds into his 
congregation. The work was first produced at Rome, 
under the direction of Molinari, on March 28, 19206, 
Another item which deserves to be elevated into a class 
of its own is Eric Coates’s new Suite, ‘Four Ways.’ It 
is on a higher level than most merely descriptive suites, 
and struck me, in many respects, as the most successful of 
his works. It is in four movements : Northwards, a march 
with faint suggestions of a Scotch snap; Southwards, a 
languorous Southern waltz; Eastwards, an Eastern dance of 


ingenious delicacy; and, lastly, Westwards. This is a 
suggestion of jazz rhythm, but by toning down the 


eccentricities of the Charleston and the Black Bottom the 
composer has rather disguised the crudities of American 
negroid music. In spite of that—or, perhaps, because 
of it—it is pleasant to listen to. 

An agreeable quasi-novelty was C. V. Hely-Hutchinson’s 
Three Fugal Fancies (September 21). They are three 
small pieces which have a peculiar piquancy because of the 
way in which the composer has combined I8th-century 
form and idiom with modern harmony. 

Norman O’Neill’s ‘ Before Dawn,’ performed for the first 
time in its orchestral form, is a pleasing piece of mood- 


painting. These works were all conducted by Mr. Basil 
Cameron. 
Mr. A. W. Ketelbey conducted his own Petite Suite, 


‘In the Fairy Realm’ (September 23). It was new, and 
will no doubt be popular in those circles which like his 
style. He has not yet shaken off the tyranny of the celesta, 
and the last movement, ‘The Gnomes’ March,’ is brisk and 
cheerful. 

Another composer conducting his own work was 
Mr. Barrs Partridge. He is the leading viola player of 
the orchestra, the extremely efficient official accom- 
panist, and also the gentleman who very cleverly adapts 
scores to the needs of the small orchestra. In fact, he 
performs as many functions as the historic character in the 
* Bab Ballads.” The name of his Suite is ‘ Romany Rye,’ 
the three movements are respectively ‘ The 
Encampment,’ ‘In Woodland Glade,’ and ‘The Dance.’ 
The last-named in the nature of a tarantella or 
saltarello, not without touches of Mendelssohn, and is 
extremely brisk and effective. The whole Suite should be 
useful to conductors who want good light music. 

The only other actually new work was Mr. Percy 
Fletcher's March, ‘The Crown of Chivalry,’ which well 
fulfils the promise of its title. 
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The rest of the Festival was interesting. The pro- 
erammes included Elgar’s Violin Concerto, conducted by 
the composer, with Mr. Albert Sammons as soloist ; Norman 
O’Neill’s ‘ Festal Prelude,’ which was first produced at the 
last Hastings Festival; a Suite from ‘La Boutique 
antasque’; Rimsky-Korsakovw’s energetic ‘ Dance of the 
Tumblers,’ from the ‘Snow-Maiden,’ and the late Ernest 
Farrar’s ‘Three Spiritual Studies for Strings,’ which are 
impressive little mood-pictures, and were extremely well 
played. Miss Florence Austral and Mr. Walter Widdop 
-ang some Wagner music. Miss Elsie Suddaby and Mr. 
Robert Easton—a bass with a very fine voice which will be 
finer still when some of the notes no longer sound as if 
they proceeded from a tunnel—were the other singers. 


M. Pouishnov, as the pianist, gave a brilliant performance | 


of Liszt’s E flat Concerto. 
It will be seen from what is written above ‘that Mr. 
Basil Cameron is fully aware of his responsibilities to 








native music. A, K. 
Music in the Provinces 
BANBURY. — The Musical Society opened its ninth 


eason with a concert by the English Singers. 
to play at the next concert (on November 8). 

Batu.—Mr, Jan Hurst’s first concert (on his return 
from a summer season at Bridlington) was made _ the 
occasion of a civic welcome. 

BEDFORD. — Mozart’s twelfth Mass was sung by the 
Howard Choir on October 9.——Mrs. Palmer’s Ladies’ 
Choir and the Clarendon Choir assisted at the Bunyan 
Meeting on October 6, 

BEXHILL.—The opening concert of the winter musical 
season was given at the Colonnade on October 15, under 
Mr. William Penman. A_ miscellaneous programme 
included the Andante from Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony. 

BIRMINGHAM. — The City Orchestra, conducted by 
Dr. Adrian Boult, gave the first of its eight Symphony 
concerts at the Town Hall, on October 6. Miss Jelly 
d’Aranyi played Mozart’s third Violin Concerto, in G, and 
the Symphony was Sibelius’s fifth.——-The Sunday concerts 
had already opened, on October 2, when Mr. Johann C. 
Hock played a Violoncello Concerto, by Dohnanyi. At 
the second of these concerts, on October 9, the conducting 


Suggia is 


was shared by Mr. Paul Beard (the ‘New World’ | 


Symphony), Mr. Joseph Lewis (de Falla’s ‘Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain’), and Dr. Boult. At the meeting 
a few days later it was announced that the Orchestra’s 
finances were in an_ excellent state.——The City 
Police ( 
a collection of £28 for charity, and an excellent 
performance of Mendelssohn's ‘Scotch’ Symphony.—— 
Recent chamber music has included the Philharmonic 
String Quartet (led by Mr. Paul Beard) in Beethoven’s 
Op. 74, the Catterall Quartet in Novacek’s Op. 10, and 
Miss Dallas Fry and Mr. H. Freeman Webster in Bantock’s 
Viola Sonata.——Celebrities have included Albert 
Sammons and Mark Hambourg, who played the 
* Kreutzer’ together. . 

BisHor AUCKLAND.—After being in existence for fifty 


two years, the Musical Society founded by the late | 


Norman Kilburn has been disbanded, 


BOURNEMOUTH. — The summer Symphony concerts | 


came to an end on September 28, when Sir Dan Godfrey 
conducted Schumann’s Symphony in D, Edward German’s 
Theme and Six Diversions, Mackenzie's 
Prelude, and the Overture to ‘The Wreckers.’-——The 
autumn series opened, with the same Symphony, on 
Octob r 3. The first full-dress ‘Symphony’ concert, 
however, was a few days later, when the ‘ Choral’ Symphony 
was given.——Among the _ season’s 
Holbrooke’s Saxophone Concerto, Percy Godfrey's 
Symphony, and, for the first time in England, a Concerto 
by de Sutter. 

BRADFORD.—A notice of the Chamber Music Festival 
will be found on p. 1034.——The famous Bradford 
Permanent Orchestra has suspended its operations, as the 


Jand’s free concert on October 10 produced | 


*Colomba’ 


attractions are | 


only suitable hall (St. George’s now being a cinema) is 
not available on Saturdays. ——-T he six Fantasias by Purcell, 
discovered by Mr. Heseltine and arranged for modern string 
quartet, were performed at Bradford on October 12 by the 
International String Quartet, led by M. André Mangeot. 
The concert was one given by the local B M.S. centre. 

EASTBOURNE,.—Captain Amers opened his autumn series 
of Symphony concerts on October 7 with Mozart’s thirty- 
sixth Symphony and Bantock’s ‘ The Witch of Atlas.’ 

FOLKESTONE. — The Municipal Orchestra played the 
‘ Jupiter’ Symphony and the ‘ Siegfried Idyll’ on September 
29. The ‘ New World’ Symphony was given at the next 
concert, and also at a Sunday concert a few days later, when 
the programme further included Holst’s Fugal Concerto, 
The conductor of these concerts is Captain Holland, who 
also contributes violin solos. 

HARROGATE.—A report of the Festival will be found on 
p. 1034.——On September 29 Mr. Cameron conducted 
Mozart’s E flat Symphony and Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Folk- 
Song’ Suite ; and Mozart’s two-Pianoforte Concerto in E flat 
and Haydn’s ‘ London’ Symphony on October 6,——The 
four string leaders of the Orchestra gave a chamber concert 
on October 13. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—At the Corporation Popular Concert 
on October 8, Mr. Charles Ellam played two movements of 


Arensky’s Pianoforte Concerto in F minor, accompanied on 
the organ by Mr. Arthur Pearson.——Mr. John Coates gave 
a recital at the opening meeting of the Music Club.——It 


is proposed that the Choral Society, under Sir Henry 
Coward, should tour in Holland next Easter, and sing works 
by Handel, Elgar, and Holst. 

Lreps.—The 1928 Festival Choir met at the Town Hall 
on October 1, and ran through some choruses from ‘The 
Messiah,’ under Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Lewes.—The English Singers gave a recital at the 
opening meeting of the Music Club on October 1, 

LiveRrooL.—Sir Landon Ronald conducted the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s first concert of the season on October 4. 
The programme included Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,’ and Mr. 
Albert Sammons in the Elgar Violin Concerto.——* Love 
Immortal,’ a violin work by M. Zacharewitsch, based on the 
Dante and Beatrice story, was played by the composer at 
the first Crane Hall matinée.——The Liverpool Repertory 
| Opera programme, which opened with * The Immortal 
| Hour’ on October 14, is to include ‘Shamus O’Brien,’ 
| Napier Miles’s ‘Markheim,’ ‘Venus and Adonis,’ ‘The 
Seal Woman,’ by Bantock and Mrs, Kennedy Fraser, 
‘Castle Creevy,’ by Gervase Hughes, and, in January, the 
| first performance of ‘Caractacus’ as an opera. 
| Luvron,—Four orchestral concerts by Mr. Claud Powell 
| and his Symphony Orchestra, on the lines of those given at 
| Guildford and St. Albans, have been announced, the dates 
| being October 27, November 10 and 24, December 8, 
The programme for November 10 includes Ethel Smyth’s 
| Violin and Horn Concerto, under the composer’s direction. 

MANCHESTER.—The Festival of Opera held at the Opera 
| House on October 10-15 in aid of medical charities was 
| the third of its kind, previous Festivals having been held in 
| 1921 and 1925. The works chosen were ‘ Aida,’ conducted 
|by Mr. Julius Harrison, and ‘Carmen’ conducted by 

Mr. Walter Mudie (except on October 11, when Sir Thomas 
Beecham took charge). The performances were of a high 
standard, being largely in the hands of well-known B.N.O.C, 
artists. Miss Elsie Boardman, as Carmen, made her first 
appearance in opera. The Hallé Orchestra being occupied 
elsewhere, the Leeds Symphony Orchestra was engaged. 
| A concert performance of ‘Lohengrin’ was given on 
| October 10 by the Municipal Orchestra, under Sir Hamilton 
Harty.——The Tuesday mid-day concerts began on Sep- 
tember 20. An appeal is made for fifty new subscribers to 
put the finance of these concerts on a good footing. ——The 
Brand Lane series is chiefly a festival of celebrities, the list 
being headed by Chaliapin on October 15, 

NEWCASTLE.—An excellent programme of smaller works 
was given by the Glee and Madrigal Society at its second 
| concert of the season on October 6, and included Bainton’s 
| * Devilswater’ and Brahms’s ‘I wound my horn without 
avail.’ 
| Norwicu,—The way was prepared for the Festival on 
| October 26-29 by a series of excellent articles on the music 
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and artists in the Eastern Daily Press.——The Norwich 
String Quartet opened its season on October 6 with a trio 
and sonata programme, as illness made the party 
incomplete. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Mr. Bernard Johnson’s Musical Sunday 
afternoons, which re-opened on October 9, are designed to 
illustrate the Pianoforte Concerto. The first example was 
Stanford’s in C minor. 

OXFORD.—At a concert of the G.W.R. Social and 
Educational Union the Caerphilly Male-Voice Choir, under 





Mr. T. Rowland Davis, sang the Gloria from Mozart’s 
twelfth Mass. 

ROcHDALE.—Holst’s ‘* Japane Suite’ and Mozart's 
G minor Symphony were played at the Philharmonik 
Society’s first concert of the season, under ihe direction of 
Mr. Fred Leach. 


Sr. ALBANS.—At the second of Mr. Claud Powell’s 
subscription Dame Ethel Smyth will conduct her 
Concerto for violin and horn.——The programme for 
November 24 includes Holbrooke’s Saxophone Concerto. 


oncerts 


A concert performance of ‘The Mastersingers’ will be 
r 
given on December 8. 
Sr. HELEN After nducting the St. Helens Glee 
g 
Club for twenty years Dr. S. B. Siddall has been compelled 


to retire owing to ill-health. The concert of October 5, to 
which Mr. John Goss contributed a lively programme of 
onducted by Mr. Douglas Kermode, 
Suerritty.—The Lyrical Singers, a female-voice choir 
rs, conducted by Miss Eva Rich, made their 
at the Saturday Night 
ncerts is sixpence to all 





ft twenty singe 
first appearance oncert on October &. 


The price of admission at these c« 


seats. ——Mr. A. S. Burrows conducted the Victoria Hall 
Choral Society in ‘St. Paul’ on Sunday, October 9. 
The Five o'clock concerts opened on October 12, when the 


International String (Juartet played the recently-discovered 


Purcell Fantasias. 


Swinpon.—Beethoven’s fifth Symphony was the chief 
work played by the Swindon Symphony Orchestra on 
Sunday, October 2, under Mr. Edgar P. Monk.—— 


was given by 


We 





* Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ the sleyan 


Central Mission Choir, conducted by Mr. Frank Barnett, 
ym October 12. 
WaALSALL.—The Gervase Elwes Choir opened its season 


October © by performing ‘Carmen’ in the abridged 


mecert edition and a selection from Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ 
The principals were Miss Alice Moxon, Miss Constance 
Willis, Mr. Heddle Nash, and Mr. Howard Fry. 
Mr. Charles Harrison conducted. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Snowhill 


Congregational Church 
Vita’ on October 2, with 


ae. TF. L. 


= Mors et 
principal soloist. 


Gounod’s 
Henderson AS 


onducted. 


Chom gave 
Mr. Roy 


(srosvenor 


Competition Festival Record 


rH AN? ENE! CONFERENCI 
OF THE BRITISH FEDERATION OF MUSICAI 
MPETITION FESTIVALS 
The British Federation of Musical Competition Festivals 
storic and venerable city of Bath for its sixth 





selected the 





Annual Meeting and Conference. The Central Board and 
committees met there on Friday afternoon, September 30, 
and in the evening over a hundred delegates were 


entertained to a reception by the Mayor and his lady in the 
Concert-Hall of the Pump which 
housed the meetings held the following day. An agreeable 


historic Room, also 
feature of the reception was a programme of music, mostly 


| at the mid-Somerset 


vocal, performed by prize-winners 
Festival. 

On Saturday morning, adjudicators and officials had a 
private and informal conference, at which, it is understood, 
of the time was occupied in discussing the ever 
lively topic of marking and marking-sheet methods, which 
came up again for more formal discussion later in the day. 

\t the annual general meeting, which followed, the 
business was mainly formal, the annual report and accounts 
of the Central Board being submitted and discussed, 


most 





Interest centred round the discussion of a suggestion made 
by Col. Mitchell, secretary of the Carnegie Trust, that 
for the future financing of the Federation affiliated Festivals 
be asked to increase each entrance fee by threepence, and 
remit the proceeds to the Federation. The vice-chairman, 
Mr. F. H. Bisset, submitted on behalf of the Central Board, 
and urged acceptance of, the following Resolution, viz. : 


* That this meeting, having considered the suggestion 
of the Carnegie Trust, cordially supports the recom- 
mendation of the Central Board that every affiliated 
Festival increase by threepence the amount of each 
entrance fee of two shillings and upwards and remit to 
the Federation the sum thus accruing.’ 


The Resolution was supported by the chairman, Sir 
Henry Hadow, and other speakers, and, being put to the 
meeting, was carried by sixty votes to two, some delegates 
refraining from voting. 

\fter an official lunch in the handsome Guild Hall, 
Sir Henry Hadow opened the afternoon Conference with 
appropriate and sympathetic reference to the loss sustained 
by the Festival movement in the deaths of Lady Mary 
Trefusis and Mrs. Laughton, the latter a member of the 
Central Board, 

Mr. Granville Humphreys (London) led a discussion on 
‘Should sight-reading be compulsory to all competitors ?’ 
and answered the question by saying, though not in these 
words, * Yes, but not yet.’ Mr. J. Godfrey Luard (Brigg), 
in a speech of engaging leisureliness, deprecated the 
spending of time in teaching sight-reading to children 
under fourteen, when they could be so much _ better 
employed in learning to appreciate pleasant sounds and 
beautiful melodies. Mr. Plunket Greene intervened 
characteristically to trounce Mr. Humphreys 
humoured!y for daring to suggest that it was an easier and, 
shall we say, a less unnatural thing to sing than to play an 
instrument. The Chairman summed up the discussion by 
describing sight-reading as an ultimate goal to be reached 
as quickly as particular occasions might permit. 

Mr. Acton Bond (London) spoke with vigour and 
eloquence on *Elocution and Dramatic Classes—where are 
they leading,’ and subsequent speakers emphasised the 
educational value (and, incidentally, the box-office value) 
of such classes. 

Mr. Forster, a Bath school teacher, in introducing the 
subject of ‘ Festivals from the point of view of the com- 
petitor,’ gave an entertaining account of some opinions on 
the topic gathered from the members of his school choir. 
This item on the agenda must, however, be written down as 
having failed to achieve its purpose of eliciting the point of 
view of competitors, such discussion as followed being almost 
entirely confined to some of the adjudicators present. 

Mr. Plunket Greene put forward a plea for a more 
uniform standard among judges in the marking of com- 
petitors’ sheets. Mr. Julius Harrison, who followed, had 
some emphatic things to say about the impossibility of 
assessing musical performance in terms of marks. Dr. 
E. C. Bairstow (York Minster) favoured a total mark without 
sub-divisions. Dr. Adrian Boult (Birmingham) thought 
that each judge might be left free to mark in the way that 
best suited him. Mr. O’Connor Morris (London) brought 
some very sound and timely sense into the discussion, and 
was supported by the vice-chairman, Mr. Bisset, who pro- 
pounded a definite scheme of certificate values. The 
Chairman, in closing the discussion, proposed that the 
Central Board be asked to endeavour to draw up 
to meet the points raised, and this was agreed to. 

At the close of the Conference the members were enter- 
tained to tea by the mid-Somerset Festival. 

In the evening a banquet took place in the Guild Hall, 
Sir Henry Hadow again presiding. Speeches were reduced 
to a minimum, and the diners sang together, under Mr. 
Julius Harrison’s genial direction, several Elizabethan 
madrigals, including Morley’s ‘Now is the month of 
maying’ and ‘What saith my dainty darling,’ Orlando 
Gibbons’s ‘The silver swan,’ Dowland’s ‘ Awake, sweet 
love,’ and Wilbye’s ‘Adieu, sweet Amarillis.’ On the 
whole the singing was decidedly better than that at Chester 
a year ago; the slower pieces fared best, the majority of 
the singers being built ‘more for comfort than for speed,’ 
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The Sunday programme included a morning service in 


Bath Abbey, an afternoon visit to Wells Cathedral, and 
the evening a successful Hymn Festival in the Abbey, 
ynducted by Mr. Geoffrey Shaw. 

On Monday the delegates were conducted round the 
rincipal places of interest, and attended at the Pump} 

‘oom in the afternoon, by invitation, the formal opening 
y the Mayor of the Bath season. In the evening Sir 

Walford Davies gave one of his characteristic addresses to 

delegates and the school teachers of Bath, and this 
brought the week-end programme to a happy conclusion. 
Viewed as a whole, the official proceedings may perhaps 
fairly described as rather lacking in liveliness, but the 
idoubted value of these gatherings lies for the greater 
part outside the formal proceedings, in the bringing 
gether for a few days in a social and expansive way of 
representatives of festivals from all parts of the country. 
Such being the case, may we stress the urgent desirability 
endeavouring for future meetings to provide 
‘ommodation for all the visiting delegates in ove hotel, 


N. 


if p yssible. 


LEICESTER.—Twenty-eight male-voice choirs entered in 
the class that had Elgar’s ‘The Wanderer’ as test-piece. 
Kettering Gleemen (the Rev. Greville Cooke) were first, 
Ihurnscoe Harmonic second, and Ilkeston Excelsior third. 
Kettering Choir was first in the mixed-voice class, and 
Madame Gell’s Choir in the female-voice class. The solo 


singing classes were well attended ; there were, for instance, 


eventy sopranos. Among the solo prize-winners. Mr. 
\stley A. Fulford (baritone) and Mr. Harold Jaeget 


pianoforte) were conspicuous. The Festival was held on 


October 18, 


7 anc 


MEXBOROUGH.—The entries at the tenth Festival, held 
m October 6-8, were an improvement on those at the 


ninth, but they were disappointing in the choral and 
orchestral competitions. Hull .Eolian Choir (Mr. J. W. 
Rossington) won all three choral competitions (male, 


female, and mixed), in which there were only five entries. 
Bamborough Main (Mr. W. Williams) and Balfour's, 
Sheffield (Mr. H. Hutchins), were the only orchestras, the 
former winning the prize. Mr. J. W. Lee, of Wragby, 
winning tenor for the second year, showed himself a singer 
of high ability. 

SCARBOROUGH.—This Festival (October 6-8) is promoted 
by the Scarborough Townsmen’s Association. Although 
only in its second year it already holds high rank among 
such meetings in Yorkshire, as was shown both by the test 
pieces and by the names of the choirs that came in to sing 
them. In the mixed-voice class the tests were Bach’s | 
‘Death, I do not fear thee,’ Elgar’s * Deep in my soul,’ and 
Wilbye’s ‘Ye that do live in pleasures plenty.’ The first 
prize went to the Cecilian Glee Society, Middlesbrough. 
Wallsend, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was first in the male-voice 
class, the tests for which were Elgar’s ‘The Herald’ and 
Bantock’s * Kubla Khan,’ 


TREORCHY. The list of test pieces for the rreorchy 
National Eisteddfod, next August, is now published. They 
include Parry's ‘Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and ‘Cwyn 


y Gwynt’ (‘ The Plaint of the Wind’), by John Hughes, for 
the chief choral competition; Bach’s ‘ Death, I do not 
fear thee,’ ‘ Walking bya river side’ (* Rhodio gyda’rafon’), 
by J. Morgan Lloyd, and Parry’s ‘ There is an old belief,’ 
for the second choral ; Schubert’s ‘Song of the Spirits,’ 
and * Ode to the Nightingale’ (* Can i'r Eos’), by J. Owen 
Jones, for the chief male-voice ; ‘ Bells of Aberdovey,’ by 
Dr. Dan Prothero, and * Hyfryd Nos’ (*‘ Beloved - Night’), 
by Dan Jones, for the second male-voice ; and Wagner's 
‘Rhine Maidens,’ Byrd’s * Lullaby,’ and Dr. de Lloyd's 
*Cadwyn o Geinciau Gwerin’ (* A Chain of Welsh Folk 
Songs’) for the ladies’ choirs competition. There will 
also be sight-reading tests and questions on general musical 


knowledge. The first movement of the ‘ Eroica’ 
Symphony will be the orchestral test-piece, and two 
movements from Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite have been 


selected for the string band competition. 

WALLASEY. —The five days of this Festival (October 4-8) 
ended in a very successful series of choral competitions, in 
which the winning choirs were Bolton C.C. Ladies’ Choir ; 


Briercliffe Glee Union, Burnley (Mr. W. Shepherd) ; 
Myrtle Street Baptist Church, Liverpool (Mr. J. A. 
Hebson) ; and Salford Vocal Society (Mr. W. E. Lawton). 
The rose-bow! competition among vocal solo prize-winners 
was won by Miss Teresa Russell, of Padiham. 


Other competition Festivals were held at ELSECAR on 


September 23 and 24, promoted by the Elsecar Midland 
Working Men’s Club; at Bricnouss& (Yorkshire) on 
October 6-8; and at HALIFAX, where the Co-operative 


Choirs of the North-Eastern Section met for the third year. 


It was decided at a recent meeting that the Bourne 
MOUTH Festival, inaugurated this year, should be ar 
annual event. 

NATIONAL BrRAss BAND Festivat.—About a hundred 
and forty bands from all parts of the country came to 


compete at the Crystal Palace on September 24. The 
chief prize was won by Carlise St. Stephen’s Band (Mr. 
William Lowes). The test-piece was ‘The White Rider,’ 
by Denis Wright. 


Music in Scotland 
—The British National Opera Company gave 


followed by a similar 
pays first 


GLASGOW 
a two weeks’ season at Glasgow, to be 
season at Edinburgh. Thereafter the Company 
visits, each of a week’s duration, to Aberdeen and Dundee 
The additions to former répertoire were Rossini’s * Barber of 
Seville’ and Massenet’s ‘Manon.’ Audiences left some 
thing to be desired during the first but filled up 
during the second. The performances were better knit and 
probably on a higher general level than 
The annual ‘chamber music week’ of the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir comprised seven concerts given in the Lyric Theatre 
by the London String Quartet, with Miss Myra Hess as 
pianist. The three pianoforte 
quintets, three pianoforte ( 
movements from nine other 
rf pianoforte solos. 


week, 


ever before. 


programmes comprised 


nine string quartets, 


nda 


well 


juartets, 

string 
Attendances 
feeling characterised the 


wide 


in 


juartets, a 
range ¢ were ma 
tained, and a pleasant ‘family’ 
whole affair. The London String Quartet’s new leader, 
Mr. John Pennington, made a first appe with then 
at Glasgow, and satisfied us that his colleagues had chosen 
in inviting him to Mr. James Levy as 

Miss Myra Hess played with all her wonted charn 
In the 


*¢ 
i 
‘arance 


wisely succeed 
leader. 
and with greater power and breadth than heretofore. 


concerted works her grip and judgment were outstandingly 
fine. ——The first of a series of monthly organ recitals by 
distinguished British organists in Bute Hall at Glasgow 
University was given by Dr. FE. C. Bairstow, of York 
Minster. A combined choir from the University Chapel 


and Westbourne Church, under Mr. A. M. Henderson, sang 
: Church music. tlenry Wood 


first of a series of public orchestral concerts arranged by 


r cappel. Sit lirected the 


the B.B.C., the chief features of which were Vaughat 
Williams’s ‘ London * Symphony and the ‘cello playing of 
Raya Carbousova.——Dame Clara Butt gave * patriotic 


following the 
} 


aiences 


concerts at Glasgow and Edinburgh, and, 
current fashion singing, got h 
to sing more or less lustily songs of an appropriate type.-—-— 





lor community er al 


The Glasgow Society of Organists opened its sixteent! 
session with a violin and pianoforte recital by William 
Primrose and Kae _ Robertson. The season of the 


Glasgow Choral and Orchestral Union (Scottish Orchestra 





will run as usual from mid-November to mid-February, and 
comprises thirty concerts. rhe conductors are Vladimir 
Golschmann, a new-comer from Paris, with high recom 
mendation from Serge Kussewitzky ; Hermann Abendroth, 
from Cologne, who conducted with distinction some of the 
Scottish Orchestra concerts two seasons ago; and Albert 
Coates Mr. Wilfrid Senior will again direct the choral 


concerts, which include Beethoven's Mass in D and Elgar’s 


* Gerontius. 


EDINBURGH rhe thirty-eighth season of the Paterson 
Orchestral concerts comprises twelve concerts by the 
Scottish Orchestra with Golschmann, Abendroth, and 


os, and a number of distinguished 


Albert Coates as conduct: 


soloists, 
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The Reid Symphony Orchestra (Prof. Donald F. Tovey) | 
will give a series of eight concerts during the season. At 
one of these Dame Ethel Smyth will conduct some of her 
choral and orchestral works. The Reid Orchestra and the 
Edinburgh Choral Union are to join forces under Prof. | 
Tovey in a performance of the ninth Symphony. 


HELENSBURGH.—The prospectus of the thirty-sixth | 
season of the Helensburgh Subscription concerts announces | 
four concerts—a joint recital by Helen Henschel and John | 
Goss, a pianoforte recital by Frederic Lamond, an evening | 
of the Scottish Orchestra under Albert Coates, and a first | 
visit to Scotland by the Brosa (Juartet. SER ASTIAN, } 





Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH.—The first College concert of the new 
session took place on October 13, when Prof. de Lloyd 
conducted performances of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s first Symphony, the second movement of 
Schubert’s C major Symphony, and the ‘ March,’ ‘ Moths 
and Butterflies,’ and ‘ Wild Bears,’ from Elgar’s ‘Wand of 
Youth.’ Mr. W. R. Allen sang ‘ Hiawatha’s Vision.’ 


BANGOR.—The first weekly concert of the session was 
given at University College, on October 6, when the 
College Trio—Miss Kathleen Washbourne, Miss Pauline 
Taylor, and Miss Enid Lewis—played Haydn’s Trio in G 


and Mendelssohn’s in C minor. The programme also 
included Preludes and Fugues from the ‘48’ and a 


suite of melodies from Handel’s operas arranged for strings 
and pianoforte. Mr. E. T. Davies lectured on Melody, 
and drew special attention to the extraordinary wealth | 
of beautiful tunes to be found in the forgotten operas of 
Handel. Many of these will be brought to light during the 
session. A lecture-concert was given on October 15, when 
the subject of Rhythm and Melody was illustrated by Welsh 
and Irish folk-tunes in instrumental form, movements from 
Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 11, and Schubert’s Trio in B flat, 
Celtic Prelude (Boughton), and Welsh Miniature Trios 
(E. T. Davies). Weekly concerts will be continued during 
the whole session. These concerts were inaugurated in 1921, 
and have now reached a total of a hundred and forty-three. 
Being quite informal in character and of short duration, they 
form a pleasant recreation in College life, as well asa means 
of stimulating appreciation of the finest Six 
special concerts will also take place, a number of works 
announced for performance by visiting artists at forthcoming 
concerts of the Bangor Musical Club being given 
a preliminary performance with lecture-notes thereon. 
These will the Franck (Quintet and Violin 
Sonata, Roussel’s Serenade for harp, flute, violin, viola, 
and ’cello, Goossens’s Sketches for string quartet, as well 
as many well-known standard works. 


music. 


include 


Carpirr.—On October 9, Mr. Herbert Ware’s orchestra 
gave a concert which included Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Cosi 
fan tutte’ and the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, a Beethoven 
Pianoforte Concerto, with Mr. Alec Templeton as soloist, 
and Vaughan Williams’s ‘The Lark Ascending,’ in which 
Miss Kathleen Washbourne took the solo violin part.—— 
On October 11 Sir Henry Wood conducted a symphony 
concert in the City Hall, the chief items being Bach’s | 
* Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 4, Brahms’s third Symphony, 
and Dohnanyi’s Variations on a Nursery Song, for orchestra 
and pianoforte, in which Miss Isabel Gray was the soloist. | 
The concert roused considerable interest as being the first 
fruit of the co-operation between the B.B.C., the Cardiff 
City Council, and the National Council of Music. The 
vocalist was Mr. Harold Williams. 


CAKNARVON.—The Choral Society, under the direction 


of Mr. T. Osborne Roberts, performed ‘A Tale of Old 
Japan.’ 
CoLwyNn BAY.—A complimentary concert was recently 


given to Mr. Frederick Stock, the musical director of the 
Municipal Orchestra. Mr. Stock has relinquished similar 
Sexhill. 


duties at the Colonnade, 





| its best to large and appreciative audiences. 


| Henry Wood as conductor, was most successful. 


Newport.—On October 12, Madame Winifred Carneley 
gave a pianoforte recital at the Assembly Rooms, playing 
a couple of Beethoven’s Sonatas and Chopin’s Ballade in 
C minor. Miss Laura Bick sang two groups of songs, 
including ‘A Fairy’s Love Lilt,’ from ‘Songs of the 
Hebrides.’ 


SWANSEA.—Miss Dorothy Silk, Mr. Leon Goossens, 
and Mr. George Reeves were the artists at the first 
concert of the Chamber Music Society on October 11. 


HariLecH.—Dr. Hopkin Evans, of the Liverpool Welsh 
Choral Union, has been elected conductor of the next 
Festival, to be held on June 28. ‘Jesu, priceless Treasure’ 
and ‘The Creation’ were chosen for performance. 











“Music. in FJreland 


BeLFast.—On September 24 and 26, at Ulster Hall, 
Mr. Hugh S. Roberton’s Glasgow Orpheus Choir gave of 
Perhaps the 
finest items were Pearsall’s eight-part madrigal, ‘Great God 
of Love,’ and Mr. Roberton’s own setting of ‘The Isle 
of Mull.’ The concert given by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation at Ulster Hall on September 30, with Sir 
The 
orchestra of eighty performers played brilliantly, and 
additional attractions were the playing of Pouishnov and 
the singing of Miss Dorothy Rodgers. The chief work 
in the programme was Vaughan Williams’s ‘ A London 
Symphony,’ of which a superb performance was given. 
——At other concerts the interest centred in the artists 
who were taking part. 





DvuBLIN.—The Civic Week was a huge success. From 
September 17-25, in addition to various attractions, music 
was much in evidence. The Military Tattoo on the 17th, 
the McCormack concert, the Dublin orchestral concert, 
the Culwick Choral Society (including the test-pieces sung 


}at the Welsh Eisteddfod, which secured the Blue Riband), 


the Philharmonic Society, under Col. Fritz Brase and Mr. 
Turner Huggard, an orchestral concert for children, under 
Dr. Larchet, and an Irish concert, under Mr. Arthur 
Darley, well as numerous bands, all furnished a 
music-feast of gargantuan proportions, worthily upholding 
Dublin’s musical reputation. —— A _ novelty was the 
performance of the oratorio of ‘St. Francis,’ by 
Fr. Hartmann, at the Theatre Royal, on September 25 
(afternoon), under the conductorship of Mr. M. J. Lynch, 


as 


| with the additional attraction of Fr. Rinadelli’s ‘ Transitus,’ 


and the ‘Canticle of the Sun,’ by Fr. Pierbattista, given 
in excellent style by the girls of the Dominican Convent, 
Eccles Street. A second performance was given on 
October 2.——At the Theatre Royal, on September 25 
(evening), the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, under the direction 
of Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, gave a delightful concert, 
sufficiently varied for all tastes.——Chevalier Grattan 
Flood gave a broadcast lecture from Cork station 
September 25 on ‘O’Carolan’s Melodies,’ with pianoforte 
illustrations by the lecturer. ——On October 8, the Dublin 
Orchestral Society, conducted by Dr. Esposito and 
Dr. Larchet, gave a programme that included Liszt’s 
Concerto No. 1, in E flat, with Mr, Frederick Dawson as 
solo pianist. 


on 





Miscellaneous 


A Purcell concert was given on October 13 in St. Mary’s 
School Hall, Norwich, when ‘ King Arthur’ was performed 
by the St. Mary’s Baptist Church Choir and the Norwich 
Chamber Orchestra. The instrumental items were two 
Suites for strings and a Sonata for two violins (Mrs. Tillett 
and Mrs. Renée Carter). Mr. Cyril Pearce conducted. 


We have received from Mr. E. W. Organ, Acock’s Green, 
Birmingham, a catalogue of viola music—graded and 
annotated and remarkably comprehensive—ranging from 
studies to concertos by composers from Bach to Bax, The 
catalogue is the best of answers to Prof. Granville Bantock’s 
recent gloomy prophecy as to the future of the viola. 
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Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

The Rev. EMANUEL SPERO, in London, on September 25, 
ged seventy-three. For over forty years he was senior 
Precentor at the United Synagogue in Great Portland Street. 
Born in Denmark, he was brought to England while still an 
infant, and spent the whole of his life in this country. 
For some years before settling in London he was associated 
with musical work at Liverpool. Possessed of a tenor 
voice of remarkable purity, he received many offers of 
engagements on the operatic stage, but adhering to his 
determination to enter the ministry, while in the early 
twenties he began work at the Hambro Synagogue in 
\ldgate. Here his singing attracted so much attention 


that on Friday nights the crowds anxious to hear him sing | 


and read overflowed into the streets. His voice was so 
well-preserved that at his seventieth year there was no per- 
ceptible loss of vigour or quality. His English training and 
education enabled him to become a very successful interpreter 
of traditional Hebrew songs to Western folk. Throughout 
Jewry he was known as ‘ The sweet singer in Israel.’ 

JOHANN Kruse, on (October 14. He was born at 
Melbourne in 1859, of German parents, and gave his first 
public performance in that town when only nine years old. 
Seven years later he went to Berlin to study with 
Joachim. He became leader of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra and professor in the Hochschule, where Joachim 
was Director. From 1892 to 1807, he was second violin in 
the Joachim Quartet. On leaving the Quartet he settled 
in London, and a few years later revived with great 
success the Saturday and Monday ‘Popular’ concerts 
at St. James’s Hall, where he led his own (uartet 
with great distinction. He also organized some 
excellent orchestral concerts, including a_ Beethoven 
Festival at (ueen’s Hall in 1904, Ill-health and the 
difficulties of the war led to his retirement, from which, 
however, he emerged in 1921 to play in chamber concerts ; 
and as recently as last year he founded, with three younger 
players, another Kruse Quartet which gave concerts 
at Leighton House. In his early years he toured with great 
success, visiting Australia several times. 

CoL. HENRY MAPLESON, at Lausanne, on September 26, 
He was born in London on February 17, 1852, and 
trained for a military career. Music claimed him, however, 
and he entered into association with his father, the late 
James Henry Mapleson, who was then at the height of his 
career as an opera manager in England and New York. 
On the retirement of his father, Col. Mapleson was 
connected for some time with Edouard de Reske_ in 
business. Later he became a_ head of the firm of 
Mapleson & Co., concert and opera managers in London. 
In 1908 he received a public testimonial from the British 
public. He was President of the Société Internationale 
de Musique, a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and held 
various orders, among them the Coronation Medal of the 
King of Spain and the (American) Medal of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

The Hon, RicHaAkp STRU?T, at Bath, on October 14, aged 
seventy-nine. He was born on February 2\, 1848 ; went into 
business in an American bank in London; and later became 
a member of the Stock Exchange. A keen Churchman and 
musician, he was for many years warden and choirmaster 
at St. John’s Church, Wilton Road, S.W., a Fellow of 
he Philharmonic Society, an honorary member of the 
London Society of Organists, a member of the Council of the 
Gregorian Association, and was connected with various other 
educational and religious organizations. He wasalsoa Fellow 
of the Horticultural and Zoological Societies. His enthu- 
siastic work as a Church musician will be long remembered. 

FREDERICK T, TooKEy, on September 16, After 
spending seventeen years as a schoolmaster at Smethwick 
he entered the musical profession, holding many appoint 
ments in Birmingham and the Midlands, notably as organist 
of St. Chad’s, Edgbaston, for ten years, and conductor of 
the Smethwick and Bearwood Choral Societies. During 
recent years he formed, with his two daughters, the Tookey 
lrio, a chamber-music combination which achieved con- 
siderable reputation in the Midlands. 


Einswers to Correspondents 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They must 
be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each 
We cannot undertake to 





must be written on a separate si 
reply by post. 

VILLAGE ORGANIST. —(1I.) We cannot undertake to 
recommend songs, even when the compass and degree of 
difficulty are specified. Too many other considerations are 
involved—taste, audience, style, Xc. (2.) Apparently there 
is no handbook on the conducting of community singing. 
Sut the ‘Sing-Song Book’ (Novello) contains an admirable 
Preface in which is condensed a great deal of practical 
advice. As your special need seems to be in connection 
with hymn-singing practices and festivals, we add a few 
tips. (i.) Try to arrange for a capable body of singers to 
act as a kind of ‘core’ to the gathering. It need not be 
large—even a good quartet will serve—but it should be 
telling, and able to sing alone any item unaccompanied. 
With such a body you need not have the organ going all 
the time. If the gathering is provided with harmony 
copies, those capable of part-singing should be encouraged 
to do so occasionally, but unison singing should be the 
norm. (ii.) See that at least one demonstration of really 
good soft singing by everybody is included. Very few of 
the crowd, and not many choir-singers, are aware of the 
possibilities in this way. Their slogan seems to be ‘A big 
crowd Must be loud.’ Cap this with, ‘Very oft It should 
be soft.’ (Quiet singing by a mass has a thrill of its own, 
and by contrast doubles the thrill of the loud. (iii.) Avoid 
vexatious stoppages. Pack all your corrections and hints 
into the first few minutes of each item, and then give the 
crowd its head, (iv.) Use, in alternation, harmony by 
picked voices and unison of the crowd, combining them 
for special verses. (v.) Include a good descant or two. 
(vi.) From the start insist on smart attack. It is time to 
scrap the old idea that a crowd of singers needs several 
seconds to get under way. Nor need the singing be slow, 
save when the character of the tune demands a slow pace. 
With proper leading a big crowd can be as alert in attack, 
and move as quickly as a choir of ordinary size. (vii.) See 
that your directions are audible—an obvious point that is 
If you feel your grip of the crowd 





often overlooked. 
slipping, don’t blame the crowd. Look nearer home 
Inaudibility, querulousness, misplaced * humour,’ bothering 
about details that really don’t matter in a function that ts as 
much a social as a musical one—these are the kind of 
faults that have to be guarded against. When they are 
absent, there is pretty sure to be a good time for everybody 
—above all, for the conductor. 


H. W. J.—We are glad you took our little homily in 


good part. Still, we think your further defence of 
your attitude towards diplomas is weak. You say 
that some of the best musicians you have heard hold 
no diplomas. Our answer is twofold: (1.) You 


experienced to decide as to 
their being the ‘best’; (2.) when you have lived a bit 
longer you will have to admit that many of the best do hold 
such distinctions. The weight of opinion and evidence is 
decidedly in favour of diplomas, because of the systematic 
Without an objective of the 
kind very few students apply themselves as they 
should. It is true, as you say, that the R.C.O. 
diplomas have to do with playing and certain theoretical 
subjects rather than with choir-training. But the College 
now holds separate choir-training examinations of two 
grades, the lesser of which should appeal to you 
because it is for non-diplomés, successful candidates being 
rewarded by a mere certificate, and no distinctive mitials, 
The list of works that make up your repertory conveys 
nothing to us, because we don’t know how you play tlrem. 
Probably an examination would show that your per 
formance of them is less good than you suppose. (llowever, 
as your examiners would all be holders of academic 
distinctions you may regard them as tainted witnesses !) 
Still, as you say you believe in ‘ working up a reputation 
without any fancy letters,’ we wish you luck, only pointing 


are not yet sufficiently 


training they involve. 
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CAMBER.—By all means go ahead and form your little 
male-voice choir. There is plenty of simple music for you 
to get to work on as a beginning. We cannot give a list 

7 ae . | here, not knowing your tastes and capabilities; but as you 

T. J.—(1.) Apparently no life of Moszkowski exists. You | jive in London, an can easily visit the various publishers 
ask why this composer is not popular. We think he is, | and choose for yourself, We advise you to start with very 
though we agree that his larger works are neglected— easy works, and to aim at a high standard in such choral 
perhaps unduly. But his pianoforte music has a considerable | fundamentals as pure, well-blended, and well-balanced tone, 
vogue, which it well deserves ; few composers had a better) and perfect tuning. Make really vital, soft singing your 
knowledge of effect. His Pianoforte Concerto has not yet | pacis for a start. z . 
been recorded, we think. In fact, a reference to catalogues | 
shows that the gramophone companies so far seem to have E. R. P.—In William Alwyn’s ‘ April Morn,’ No. 4, the 
almost entirely overlooked this attractive composer. (2.)| time-grouping has merely to do with quantity, and has no 
You say that you read in this journal that Schumann is at | effect upon the speed, this being virtually uniform through- 
present out of favour, and you add that we ‘ warned pianists | out. The accents indicated are to do with the rhythm, and 
against playing his works.’ Never! Schumann has always} mark the beginning of each phrase or rhythmic section 
been one of our favourites, and the vagaries of fashion and | Simple triple rather than compound duple would seem to 
the cold blast that is at present blowing against the | be the more appropriate grouping for the third bar. 
romantics will not affect our liking for him. 


out that the musicians who manage to do this (at all events 
in the organ world) are either exceptionally gifted or 
advantageously circumstanced in some other ways. 


















































































Voice.—The ‘dryness of the vocal cords and the 
NaArKy.—(1.) We can find no book that discusses in| loss of voice’ seem to suggest that your methods of 
detail Mendelssohn’s Symphonies and Concert Overtures. | production are wrong. Rest awhile, and see that you 
The files of such analytical programmes as those of | general health is well toned up. Then try again, and if 
the Promenade concerts are the likeliest source of the | the same discomfort is experienced, get a good teacher to 
material you want. The same answer applies to Strauss’s| hear and advise you. It is impossible to give any mor 
orchestral works. Arthur Hervey’s ‘ Saint-Saéns’ (John | definite counsel without hearing you. 

Lane) contains a good deal of matter concerning the | " : = . 1 
symphonies and symphonic poems of that auaeen B Ixqt cera Certain of Bach's uae Fugues and all 
(2.) Franchinus Garfurius was a famous theorist, born at }eethoven’s Symphonies have been arranged for pianoforte 
Lodi in 1451, died in 1522 at Milan, where he founded a | tole. W me to Novello’s lor a complete list. The 
music school in 1485. His chief work, ‘Practica Musica,’ Symphonies are better in duet form, we think. 

in four volumes, appeared in 1496, He is also known as} ReGcuLak ReEADER.—It may be possible to lear 
Gaforio, Gafort, Gafuri, ; and Gatfurio, (3.) You ask, | elocution through book study alone, but we think it highly 
What is a Creightonian Seventh ? We confess, without | jmprobable. The inexperienced performer is usually a 
shame, that we don’t know. poor judge of the effect of his voice. That is why i 
elocution, as in singing, the teacher is necessary. 


ENTHUSIAST.— We have no record of parish churches 
where the ‘ English Psalter’ has been adopted. There are, Cynicus.—We do not know which (if any) of the great 
we know, a few in and near London, but we cannot composers possessed the sense of absolute pitch. On the 
hear of one in your district. We are glad you have been! other hand, we have met folk so endowed who were very 
sufficiently courageous to take up the method, and that you | far from being good musicians. Apparently the gift is of 
are enthusiastic about it. You will probably agree with us| very limited value; we can even imagine several ways in 
that it is well within the powers of any average choir that is | which it might be a nuisance. 
prepared to take some preliminary trouble, and, above all, ; . . in , oy as 
to approach the whole question of chanting from the point | N. W. H.—For your lecture on arols the likeliest 
of view of reading rather than of singing. We shall be | book we can think of - J. W. Phillips's Carols: their 
interested to hear from you shortly as to your experiences | Origin, Music, and Connection with Mystery Plays 
with the book. e | (Routledge). We know of no full report of Geoffrey 

| Shaw’s recent lecture on Carols at Oxford. 


DisABLED.—If you are able to manage with one foot 
. os) al ~¥% 2 > 
the organ works you name, there is a great deal more R. R. G.—In Bach’s Prelude in P. 300k 2 of the 


first-rate stuff within your power. Rheinberger’s Sonatas | ‘ Forty-eight,’ play the — as a a in accordance 
é lece 4 > > ‘ting I . > . . te - . 

a short pieces are, as a rule, not exacting in the pedal with the convention of the period. There are exceptions, 
department, so you might well try the following: Sonata | of course, but the weight of critical opinion is in favour of 
in A minor, ‘Aspiration,’ ‘Evening Rest,’ ‘ Riposo,’ 


. : : - so treating the rhythm in this piece. 
Monologues in D major, B flat minor, E major, and D flat. S . E 


A brilliant piece, with very simple pedal-part, is Gigout’s E.—In Parry’s ‘ The Poet’s Song’ (set for the Associated | 
Toccata in B minor. His Minuet in the same key is also| Board Examination), the F in the voice-part on the first 
easily practicable. Try some of these, and write to us| beat of bar 15 should be natural, as in the accompaniment. 
again when you want some more. — . : : 

. . | CC. S.—There is a steady demand for good words suitable 


and | for setting as songs. Send typed copies to such 


Tierce.—You ask for our view as to the taste ngs. 
composers as seem likeliest to be suited by your efforts. 


correctness of an organist’s habit of ending every composition 

in a minor key with a major chord. We object strongly to 

such a practice. No doubt the culprit may defend it on 

the ground that the major third is present as a harmonic. 

If he does, tell him that the harmonic cannot be heard | 
save when the third of the chord is omitted—and then but 

faintly. Only a very keen-eared person is able to hear it A correspondent wishes to trace a hymn-tune sang to 
clash with the minor third—and only a very long-eared one | « At even ere the sun was set,’ beginning thus: 

will do so monotonous a thing as to majorise every cadence. 


SuPERTONIC.—We cannot re-open the question of per- 
centage of passes at various examining institutions. 





E. P.—(1.) If you find it difficult to distinguish between 
strong and weak beats your rhythmic sense must be 





so defective that we hardly know what to suggest as a Can a reader help? 
remedy. If you are rhythm-deaf (as some people are 
tone-deaf) we fear your prospects of improvement are not A correspondent says that a silver-mounted presentation 


bright. (2.) Gramophone records of unaccompanied choral | baton has recently come into his possession, inscribed 
singing, and of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas and String|‘F. W. Morell, R.M., S.M.’ If the baton has any 
(Juartets, are issued by all the chief recording companies. | sentimental value he will be pleased to restore it to the 
Consult a good dealer, and follow the gramophone notes in | owner or his relatives. Letters to our correspondent will 
this journal and elsewhere. | be sent on from this office. 
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MUSIC. 
_ some for Mixed Voices, 


By J. ‘A. Westrup | 


Discus’ 


‘Loch Lomond.’ Scottish Air. 
by Thomas F. Dunhill . 


TWO EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with this number: 


1. Portrait of Dr. J. Kendrick Pyne. 


2. * How beautiful upon the Mountains.’ 
By George Rathbone. 





a A. Faglefield. Hull 


‘By Edwin Evans = 
-.107| THE H. W. 
1020} TQULLIs, C. 
+ 1022 | Deo in A). (No. 885, Church Music Review.) 


.. 1028| ( “ANDLYN, T. F. 


s+ 1028 | 50 cents (2s.). 
, 1029 | “LEWELL, R. E.—‘‘Scherzo Humoresque.” For 
. 1030 | Organ. (‘‘ St. Cecilia,” No. 419.) 75 cents (3s.). 

.. 1035 | 

. 10% | Church Music Review. ) 


.. 1038 | 
. 1038 — 


vistas. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—continued. 
~ MITH, W.—‘“* Around the throne of God in Heaven.” 
(For Choir and Children.) For School Anniversary. 

977 | 3d. 
979 | € ke IMAS, Rev. J. 

5 Mission Song.) 2d. 
987 | Bag an CAROLS, Set 5.—Words by Blind Poets. 
Music by Blind Musicians. 9d. 


—‘* The Calls of Love.” (A 


Notes on the | 


od | PUBLISHED FOR 
GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


H.—** O be joyful in the Lord” (Jubilate 


7 | 15 cents (8d.), 
Communion in D fiat. 


Il.—Holy 


to Bethlehem ?” 
(No. 892, 


1034 | 1)’ INOVAN, R.—‘‘ How far is it 
1034 | (Cc hristmas Anthem for Ladies’ Voices.) 
12 cents (6d.). 
HERBERT F.—A Masonic March 

(**St Cecilia,” No. 429.) 75 cents 


1037 ~ LLINGFORD, 
for the Organ. 
1038 (3s. ). 

1039} ( “OLDSWORTHY, W. —‘*Majesty.” For the 


No. 431.) 


—_ Organ. (** St. Cecilia,” 75 cents (3s.). 
+ WELL, L.—** Ride on, ride on in majesty.” Anthem 
J for Mixed Voices, with Bass Solo. (No. 891, Church 
.. 1009| Music Review.) 15 cents (8d.). 

“The Christmas Star.” Christmas Anthem for 
| Mixed Voices. (No. 886, Church Music Review.) 15 cents 
| (8d.), 

(** St. Cecilia,” 


” OUNTZ, R.—Gavotte for the Organ. 


No. 418.) 75 cents (}s.). 





DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limirep. 


UNHILL, THOMAS F. (arr. by). 
Scottish Air, Arranged for S.A.T.B. (No. 
The Musical Times.) 34. 
~ YTON-JONES, Rev. H. 
. Hymnand Tune. 2d. 
{LOOD, W. H. GRATTAN.—“ Praised be 
Christ our King.” Hymn and Tune. 6d. 
(G ARDINER, H. BALFOUR (arr. by).—“* 
J Volga Boatmen.” Arranged for Mixed Voices. 
1433, Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 4d. 
—— ‘* The Song of the Volga Boatmen.” 
Male Voices. (T.T.B.B.) (No. 605, 
4d, 


” 


ANDEL, G._ F.—‘ Belshazzar. 
Abridged Edition, adapted from 
edition of G. A. Macfarren. 3s. 
H OLLINS, ALFRED.—“ Maytime.” 
Organ. (No. 
Organ. New Series.) Is. 6d. 
ARMAN, R. F.—‘* We have heard the lute.” 
J Song for Mixed Voices. 4d. 
OHNSON, BERNARD.—‘“ Sleep.” 
J Voices. (S.A.A.T.B.B.) (No. 


Song Book). 4d. 
AY, A. VIVIAN.—* Father, to Thee our prayer we 
I : RGANIST AND 


Hymn. 14d. 
GEORG 


raise.” 

| ATHBONE, 
mountains.” 
Novello’s 8vo Anthems.) 4d. 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 425, contains the 
“The Agincourt 
SHAW. 


following music in both notations: 
Song.” Arranged with Descant by GEOFFREY 
“*T met a toad.” Unison Song. ALEC ROWLEY. 


F 


—** Loch Lomond.” 
1017, | 


—‘*The World Call.” 


Jesus | 
Song of the aoa . 
. (No. | \ ORIS, W. 
Arranged for 

Oratorio. 


TEBBE, 
tl . lete | : dig “ : 
oo eer WwW" Carol for Mixed Voices. (No. 887, Church Music 


Gavotte for the 
112, Original Compositions for the 


Part- 


Madrigal for Six 
1434, Novello’s Part- 


E.—** How beautiful upon the | 
Anthem for Christmas. (No. 1152, Training, Musical History, and Musical Appreciation. 
| 


890, Church Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 

— ‘*Could we but know the land.” For Memorial or 
Funeral use. (No. 882, Church Music Review.) 10 cents 
(6d. ). 

** Mary, the Mother.” Christmas Carol for Ladies’ 
Voices. (No, 888, Church Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 
— ‘*O, the Holly.” Christmas Carol for Mixed Voices. 
(No. 889, Church Music Review.) 12 cents (6d.). 

**Slumber Song.” Part-Song for Male Voices. (No. 
| 347, Modern Series.) 15 cents (8d.). 

J EFLE, D.—Nocturne for the Organ. | 
No. 423.) 


| 
| Mi” a HUGH A.—‘‘A Christmas Folk- 
} 4 Song.” Christmas Carol for Mixed Voices. (No. 
| 


“*St. Cecilia,” 
75 cents (3s. ). 

R.—‘*‘ A Prayer for our Country.” 
Anthem for Mixed Voices. (No. S884, 
12 cents (6d.). 

Anthem for Mixed Voices, 


Patriotic 
Church Music Review.) 
- “*Show pity, Lord.” 


*The Orpheus.”)}| —. . . : . : 
E | with Soprano or Tenor Solo. (No. 840, Church Music 


12 cents (6d.), 


| Review.) 
W. Y.—‘ A Ballad of the Stork.” 


Christmas 


| Review.) 15 cents (8d. ). 


de ems H.—‘ Sancta Sophia.”  Part-Song 
for Men’s Voices. (No. 344, Modern Series. } 


| 12 cents (6d.). 
| 





SSISTANT-ORGANIST REQUIRED.—Non- 


| 4 conformist Church in West London. Occasional duties in return 
for practice on large three-manual organ. Apply, ** Box No, 5,"" c/o 
Novello & C< ) » Ltd., , t€o, Wardour Street, Wut, 


CHOIRMAST ER, A. Mus. 
T.C.L. aged 27, desires to obtain post as Music Master ina 
| School or College. Would teach Harmony, Class-Singing, Aural 
Also Piano- 
" clo Novello & Co., 





forte and Organ. Write, ‘A. Mus. T.C.L., 
| Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, Ww. I. 


| RGANIST and CHOIRM. ASTER. Ww ANTED. 
St. John’s, Hove, Sussex. Must be experienced accompanist 
2d. | and choir-trainer. Apply by letter to Vicar 
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RGANIST WANTED for ENGLISH CHURCH. 
Popular residential and tourist resort in Switzerland. Excel 
lent climate. Light duties. Address, “ Box 12,"' c/o Novello & Co., 
Ltd., 166, Wardour Street, W.1. | as 
R.C.O. REQUIRES GOOD POST as Organist 
42+ and Choirmaster, in Suffolk district. Low Churchman 
Apply, E. J Runeckles, The White House, Stonham, Stow- 
market. Suffolk. _ 





TEN IR WANTED, All Saints’, Devonshire Road, 

S. Lambeth. Thurlestone Road, S.E.27. 
\ ALE ALTO WANTED for immediate quartet 
4 work. Must be resident in or near London. Albion Concert 
Bureau, 10, Busby Place, Camden Road, London, N.W.5. 


£12 perannum. 21, 


RAs. Experienced, DESIRES POSITION in 
Church Choir Soloist. Good reader. “H.,"" 9, Queen's 
Mansions, Queen's Road, Twickenham. - 

( RGAN MUSIC.—A retiring organist has a 


collection 
of at a Smal! remuneration 


Maida Hill, W.9 


7; XPERIENCED 
~ REQUIRES RE 


of musical works—ancient and modern 
Write, 


to dispose 


Mr. J. C., t Lamark Mansions, 


CONDUC FTOR-COMPOSER 
s;ULAR APPOINTMENT. High-class music 


essential. Testimonials, &c., on application to “ C. C.,"" c/o Novello 

& Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. : 

PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR SALE, with Stool, 
&e. £6. Write. Cosslett, 3, Palmeira Gardens, Ilford 


ORGAN WORKS, Com- 


5 vols. (bound). Excellent condition. 
Cvdworth, Barnsley. 


ADY PIANOFORTE TEAC HER, gi going cheval. 


+ has good connection for disposal, a few miles from London. 
For particulars, apply, “ L.R.A.M.,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 


Wardour St., W.1 
LLISON UPRIGHT GRAND. 


4 _ New last winter. £65 cash. Private 
135, Green Street, Forest Gate, E.7 


Fok SALE.-—BACH 
J plete. Augener edition 
£3. Hewitt, 23, Saville St., 


100 Gns. mod. 
owner going abroad 





BACH: 


23 ORGAN CHORALE 


PRELUDES 
Selected, Fingered, and Edited by 


A. M. HENDERSON, 
Organist to the University of Glasgow. 


CONTENTS 

In dir ist Freunde 

Komm Gott Schépfer heiliger 
Geist 

Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier 

Lobt Gott, ihr Christen, allzug- 
leich 

O mensch bewein' dein Sunde 

Schmicke dich o Liebe seele 

Vater unser im Himmelreich 


Allein Gott in der Hoh’ 

Alle menschen miissen 

Christ lag in Todesbanden 

Der Tag der ist so freudenreich 
Durch Adams Fall ist ganz 
Erbarm' dich mein 

Est ist das Heil uns kommen 


her 
Herr Jesu Christ, dich zu uns 


wen Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme 
Herr Jesu Christ meines Lebens Wenn wir in héchsten 
Licht Wir danken dir, Herr Jesu Christ 


Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott 
Vom Himmel hoch da komm’ 


Herzlich thut mich Verlangen 
Ich ruf’ zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ 


The Organ Chorale Preludes of Bach embody some of his finest 
inspirations, and in wealth of resource and variety of treatment are 
as arresting as anything in the whole Bach literature. The purpose 
of the present Collection is to provide, in a way not otherwise possible 
unless by the purchase of large and expensive editions, a selection of 
some of the finest numbers, beginning with those of quite moderate 
difficulty and proceeding in orderly sequence to others calling fora 


more experienced technique. The task of selection and editing has 
been undertaken by Mr. A. M. Henderson, whose knowledge and 
enthusiasm in this connection are well known, and who, in the 


and careful grading of so representative a Selection, 


of real value to students and others. 


compilation 
renders a service 

Full Music, oblong, in Stiff Paper Cover, Cloth Back, 

Price, 3s. net. 
Marcel Dupré, the distinguished French organist, says: 

** The choice and the order are excellent. The editing, fingering, and 
other indications are most helpful and come from the hand of a 
cultured musician. I am sure the book will be of great value to 
organists and students." 


M. 


London : 
BAYLEY & FERGUSON, 2, Gt. Marlborough Street, W.1. 
G lasgow : 54, (Queen Street. 
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both Master and Novice alike. 


Insist on a ‘SCHWANDER'’ or 
“BROOKS ' Action when buyinz 


your piano. 


The action in a piano can 
mar a master’s playing, 


according to whether it 
is a good or a mediocre 
action. 


With the instant response 
and unfailing repetition 
of touch, the long and 
consistent life, and the 


enrichment of tone, ‘SCHWANDER’ and ‘ BROOKS’ Actions please 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
FOR GREAT BRITAIN & COLONIES 
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enhance a novices, 
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‘BROOKS 


ACTION 





PIANO ACTION MAKERS 
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Illustrated Brochure sent 
on request. 
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